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Screne—The same wood near Spa. The same persons present. 


MILVERTON. 

Yes, Ellesmere, my love for woods is unabated. There is so much 
largeness, life, and variety in them. Even the way in which the trees 
interfere with one another, the growth which is hindered, as well as that 
which is furthered, appears to me most suggestive of human life; and I 
see around me things that remind me of governments, churches, sects, and 
colonies. Then one is not molested by tiresome, noisy winds, which, 
though they may be good things for health, are a hinderance to thought. 
A little bit of a breeze now and then strays into the wood, but it is 
innocuous. Regardless of it, the fungi expand, the dead boughs maintain 
their hold, and the flimsiest insects are not discomposed. Every wood 
is full of history and antiquity. But if you were to ask me what I prefer 
most in natural scenery, it would not be a wood. 


ELLESMERE, 

What then? 

MILVERTON. 

There are two kinds of scenery which fascinate a man: one connected 
with his early associations, the other corresponding with his character. 
You know that little rill behind our inn, which bubbles down amidst great 
stones. I was thinking this morning, as I watched it, how unutterably 
fond of such a rill, throughout his life, any man would be who had been born 
near it. My first recollections are of a pond, and you may laugh as 
you please, tet life seems somewhat insupportable to me without a pond 
—a squarish pond, not over clean. You will ask me why I do not make 
one at Worth-Ashton. Perhaps, as the years go on, I shall, and totter 
feebly about it in second childhood, having returned, as we all do, to our first 
love. You are smiling at me. J see you are unworthy to have a pond, 
and that you do not know the beauties of it. Thither come the more 
contemplative insects, and sit upon the waters, or perch upon the top 
of the reeds. Quiet old fish, who have seen much of life, make their lazy 
waving way through the dull waters. You can trace their movements by 
the light ripples on the top, even when you cannot see tke fish themselves. 
Then, perhaps, there is a majestic water-lily (there was one in my early 
suburban pond); and what can be more glorious to behold? And then, 
too, however small the pond, the sky is to be seen in it. And, as the little 
ill-shaped bit of glass, in which some exquisite rustic beauty is wont at 
morning and at evening time to see herfair self reflected, gains (oh, how surely 
in the eyes of her lover!) a dignity and a felicity from reflecting daily the 
most beautiful thing in the Creation that we know anything of, a beautiful 
woman,—so my little pond will never be despised by the ardent lover of 
Nature, while in its akin it mirrors completely (giving even more repose 
to the great scene) the choicest wonder of the physical world. 


ELLESMERE. 

Oh! how these fine gentlemen, who know how to put big and soft 
words in the right places (as they think), can make anything out of any 
other thing. if a pond, why not a puddle? Please, Milverton, set up 
puddles as something grand. 

MILVERTON. 

You are unfortunate in your ridicule. S—, whom you particularly 
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admire as a rising statesman, and who is half a poet, said to me one night 
as we were pacing the wet streets of London, ‘ This is a constant delight 
to me, to see the long lines of reflected light in the wheel-tracks with their 
graceful curves.’ Have I not spoken up for puddles now P 

But you must let me tell you a story about the late Lord Mel- 
bourne; it is so much to the point. He went one night to a minor 
theatre, in company with two ladies and a fashionable young fellow about 
town—a sort of man not easy to be pleased. 

The performance was dull and trashy enough, I daresay. The next day 
Lord Melbourne called upon the ladies. The fashionable young gentleman 
had been there before his lordship, and had been complaining of the 
dreadfully dull evening they had all passed. The ladies mentioned this 
to Lord Melbourne. ‘ Not pleased ! not pleased! Confound the man! 
Didn't he see the fishmongers’ shops, and the gas-lights flashing from the 
lobsters’ backs, as we drove along ? wasn’t that happiness enough for him ?” 

Lord Melbourne had then ceased to be Prime Minister, but you see he 
had not ceased to take pleasure in any little thing that could give it. Great 
men are ever young. Sodeedl, I do not know whether that would not form 
the best definition of them. You look incredulous, Ellesmere. You doubt 
the greatness of Lord Melbourne. Well, if not a great man, he had, at 
any rate, the makings of a great man inhim. But, however, that is not 
so much the point: [ was to speak up for puddles; and I think I have 
spoken. 

ELLESMERE. 

Oh! I give up, I give up. There is no contending with this man of 
many words and skilful anecdotes. Have your pond, if you like, and 
enjoy it, and make it out to be one of the finest things in the world. A 

hilosopher’s tub is a palace, we all know ; but somehow or other I do not 

nd that philosophers are particularly fond of living in tubs. I will own 
that where there is a large young family, a pond may be useful, if it be 
deep enough. 

Bat wait a moment. Did you ever fish in your pond, my friend ? 


MILVERTON. 

Yes, a great deal; until, unfortunately, one day I caught a fish. It 
seemed so unhappy at being introduced into upper air, and made such a 
fuss about it, that I sympathized with the poor creature, and resolved to 
fish no more. It was not my business to supply the London market, and 
therefore I did not seek to conquer the repugnance I felt at seeing any 
creature suffer pain. 

It was a little incident of a different kind, which I may as well tell you, 
my dear Ellesmere, that made me give up as far as I could, the practice of 
sarcasm. I was endeavouring once to serve and make happy some poor 
fellow, and something always happened to prevent my service being of 
any good. The creature was always tumbling down, however much I tried 
to keep him on his legs. Suddenly it beamed upon me, ‘ What a difficult 
thing it is to serve, aid, or encourage any human being: upon my word, 
Pll think twice before I say anything needlessly to hurt anyone. It 
is so hard to redress the matter—not merely to the individual, but to 
mankind in general.’ 

ELLESMERE. 

Well! if there is anything I dislike, it is being talked at. Everybody 
must see that all this depreciation of sarcasm is meant at me. Whereas I 
merely say the things which you wish to have said—even against yourself. 
That is the reason you like to have me so much with you. Some day I 
will set up to be perfectly amiable, and then everybody will drop my 
acquaintance. You would be the first to do so, Milverton. 


‘ MILVERTON. 
Ah! Ellesmere, if no one were more satirical than you—at least more 
unkind in their satire—the world would go on well enough. 


BLANCHE. 
But the second kind of scenery, what of that P 
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MILVERTON. 

That, my love, as I said before, depends upon character. I found 
this out accidentally. I perceived that, though I had much respect 
for mountains, a quiet liking for lakes, and a great regard for rivers, 
there was a kind of scenery which might, or might not include these 
beauties—might, or might not, be famous in guide-books, but which 
enchained and enchanted me. I have seen the same thing in the arid 
plains of Castille, and in the verdure-clad scenery of the Tyrol. Its cha- 
racteristics are great extent and boundlessness. It is not the scenery 
which you look down upon from some height, and appreciate at once; but 
flowing scenery—suggestive scenery,—scenery in which your mind travels 
easily ge that which you actually see. There is a picture of Poussin’s 
in the National Gallery which would explain what I mean. There is 
also a scene in real life, that opens upon you just beyond the little town 
of Holzkirchen, on the borders of the Tyrol, and which exactly coincides 
with what I admire,—where everything is broad, large, fluent, expansive. 


MIDHURST. 
I like the vast plains about Leipsic, in the evening. 


MILVERTON. 

Ah! you see, you like what is gloomy, as well as what is large; but I 
hardly care whether the landscape smiles or frowns, so that it is large in 
itself,and suggests far more. It was at that very spot, near the Tyrol, where 
it occurred to me that what I liked in natural scenery was exactly what I 
liked in human character, and that largeness and suggestiveness formed my 
only measure of a man’s companionship. You behold a fierce river forcing 
its way through rocky impediments. It is a very interesting scene; but 
I am soon tired of it in man, as in nature, and prefer the wide undulating 
_— which leads you know not whither, where you guide yourselves 

y the points of the compass, as in talking with a man of like character 
you refer only to first principles, and seldom condescend to enter upon 
the minute rules and mere conventional proprieties which form the staple 
of other men’s thoughts and conversation. 


ELLESMERE. 

Charmingly vague! And on these wide expanses, may I ask, is there 
ever an hotel where one might get adinner? Not that my friend Mr. 
Midhurst cares about such sublunary things. Who, on the wide plains of 
Leipsic, condescends to poor formalities of that kind ? 

MILVERTON. 

There may, or may not be, human habitations in the scenery I speak 
of. It is large enough to admit them. It is too large to be subdued 
by them. 

ELLESMERE. 

How about tithes? My worthy friend to the left (Mr. Dunsford) has 
imparted to me in confidence his opinion, that an untithed country has 
always a ragged and miserable appearance. [There was no standing this 
sally, and we all laughed.| I see you are not disposed to answer me. 
Each of you thinks to himself, or herself, ‘ That scoffer must have his way, 
he cannot enter into my poetic feelings.’ In fact, I believe that Fixer 
thinks he is a far better judge of natural scenery, pictures, and works of 
art, than John Ellesmere. And the dog is right. I shall always for the 
future get him to go to the Exhibition for me. 

| Here Fixer and ELLEsMERE made fuces at one another. The dog 
has a way of interchanging looks with EuLesMERE which is irre- 
sistibly comic. | 
ME. MIDHURST. 

I do not think it is so interesting to remark how the different kinds of 
scenery affect you, as how the same scenery or the same object affects you 
at different times of your life. 

I remember, when I was a young man, seeing one of the most celebrated 
ruins in Europe. I was young in health, in hope, in heart, in everything. 
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I felt a great pity for the poor old ruin. It would tumble down, no doubt, 
while my fortunes were rising, and when my happiness was culminating. 
With an Englishman’s notion of doing everything by sheer cash, I would 
have subscribed some money to prevent the great ruin from becoming 
more ruinous. > 

I passed through that critical period of one’s life, in which one gene- 
rally contrives to do so much that cannot be undone, and that certainly 
had better not have been done. My hopes fled. My fortune was deeply 
injured. My schemes of ambition failed. I had in every way cause for 
regret and sorrow. Bankrupt, though the world did not observe it, in 
fame, in fortune, and in health, with something very like remorse con- 
stantly biting at me—as of course my follies and my sins had taken their 
full share in my ill-success,—I revisited that ruin. 

It scarcely seemed to me ruinous at all. I paced along its vast halls, 
its corridors, and galleries, and found no change in anything. The same 
yellow lichens were upon the same broken archway, and I said to myself, 
‘I am the ruin now.’ 

Time went on. It is not so easy for a man of any force and perseve- 
rance to be ostensibly ruined. I silently recovered myself. hrough 
long tedious years (oh! how tedious) I rebuilt my fortune, lowered and 
jenanetencted my ambition, and even reinvigorated my health. 

Again, in a tour of Europe, I was near the great ruin, and resolved to 
revisit it. My original perception of its ruinousness came back upon me ; 
but withal it seemed so young. I was now the more aged of the two, had 
suffered ascii irreparably,—had seen more of life, could have 
given the old building some advice, I thought. 

The next time that I visit that ruin—and I fancy that it will be just 
before I die,—I shall see it in its true light. I shall perceive that it is 
aged and ruinous, and I shall know that I am so myself. 


ELLESMERE. 

Pray, don’t be so lugubrious, Mr. Midhurst! If you do, that dog and 
I shall set up howling together. I came out to enjoy myself, and I will not 
be moralized upon, philosophized upon, sentimentalized upon, or other- 
ways maltreated. If one of the young ladies will come with me (‘two's 
company,’ as the old proverb says, ‘and three’s none’), I shall run away up 
the Rhine, and shall oes all you intelligent and pleasant ruins to your- 
selves. No! upon second thoughts, I shall not quit a ruin that orders 
dinner so judiciously. No young lady’s society, not even that of the 
learned Miss Mildred, can compensate for bad cookery and ill-composed 
dinners. Young wives should sometimes think of that. 


MILVERTON. 

You are the most impertinent man, Ellesmere, that ever was invented, 
and almost everything you say ought to be an ‘ aside,’—not a stage ‘ aside,’ 
heard in the remotest gallery, but a real ‘aside.’ For my own part, I 
should not care if it was a soliloquy. 


ee ELLESMERE. 
This is the man who abjures satire ; but I am always trampled upon. 


MILVERTON. 

I have been very much struck, Mr. Midhurst, with the truth of what 
you have been saying. I have appreciated the immense changes that go 
on in one’s self, by the different ways in which one contemplates the same 
ote at different epochs of one’s life: especially if it be a picture of any 

epth and meaning. I was looking the er day at a great work of art, 
which in my green youth I used to dote upon, and I was lost for a time 
in mere criticism upon it—indulging the habit I have unconsciously 
songs up, while living with authors, artists, and critics. It was only 

y a vigorous effort that I put aside all that was needless in the criti- 
cism, and again recalled nd revelled in the joy which I had first felt 
in contemplating the great work. I am one of those fortunate men to 
whom criticism came late. I never knew anything about style, for instance, 
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until I had been punished by innumerable criticisms on my own style. I 
used to read books with a kind of fury, tearing the hearts out of them as 
it were —— ; 
ELLESMERE. 
A strongish metaphor that! 
MILVERTON. 
and I could not have uttered a single rational word about the style 
of men most remarkable for their style. I scarcely knew (you will hardly 
believe it) that Johnson was pompous, Gibbon measured, and Addison 
olite. I asked each book, ‘ What have you that is new to tell me?’ And 
read even poems without much thought about their metre or their 
melody. 
ELLESMERE. 

Swinish, my dear fellow, swinish! I should have prophesied that 
such a man would ultimately go to live in Pigshire. I know I always 
criticised from the very first ; sometimes, even, before I had read the book, 
as is the way with the best and surest critics of all ages. 


MILVERTON. 

I can well believe you. For my part, I should not be sorry at times to 
go back to my former ‘ swinishness,’ as you call it. Ina highly thought- 
ful and enlightened age, we are all of us too much disposed to criticise. 
Criticism has, perhaps, destroyed more good action than it ever guided. 


ELLESMERE. 
That is so like you, Milverton,—winding up with an imposing ophonats 
which Dunsford and the rest of your followers take for gospel. I wish I 
had time or energy to cross-examine it ; I would work it down to nothing. 


MILDRED. 
It might not be the less true for all that. 

[After this, we walked about the wood in separate parties. I 
observed that ExLEsMERE attached himself to Mr. Mipuvrst, 
which was a great comfort to me, as I had been afraid of E.ies- 
MERE’S bluntness shocking our new friend. Inabout half an hour 
we were all sitting again at our old spot, which had been chosen 
originally by Mr. Mipuvrst, who seems to have a keen eye for 
what is comfortable as well as beautiful. EtLesmere began by 
saying that he was becoming a serious character, a solid personage, 
as he had promised us at Deesin's.] 


ELLESMERE. 

And now, in my new character, I shall feel it my duty (something un- 
pleasant is coming, of course) to bring before the Court a few arguments 
in reply to my learned friend’s pleadings of yesterday. You must know, 
intelligent jurymen, and still more intelligent jurywomen—flattery is never 
lost in that quarter—that Mr. Milverton is a very subtle individual; as 
plausible as he is subtle; and as pertinacious as he is plausible. (There 
is nothing like abusing the lawyer on the opposite side before one begins 
one’s case.) Another thing that imposes upon you is, that he has mani- 
festly a great respect for his own opinions, which gives an appearance of 
weight to what he says. If he were to tell you ‘delays are dangerous,’ 
he would put it in such a way as to lead you to think that he had 
carefully considered the other side, and had exhausted the question of 
whether delays are not useful. Indeed, if he were to tell you ‘that two 
and two make four,’ it would not be that the common public thought so 
—that would have had no weight with him; but that he, Leonard 
Milverton, Esquire, of Worth-Ashton, in the county of Hants, had come 
to that conclusion,—that is the point. 


MILVERTON. : 
- _ adroit all this is. And so you are going to take up the puritan 
side 
ELLESMERE. 
Yes, I take up any side for a fee, and I have imagined a fee to myself 
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in this case. Obadiah Snuffleton and others, against the common, profane 
people of England—one hundred guineas. 


DUNSFORD. 

How full you are of mockery, Ellesmere. You cannot help ridiculing 

the side you are about to take up. 
ELLESMERE. 

Well, I shall do my best for them. And first, I beg you all to remark 
that we heard not one word yesterday about the question of other peoples’ 
time being taken up in order to provide innocent amusements for Milver- 
ton’s dear, dirty public. 

MILVERTON. 
Not dirty, Ellesmere. That is not in your brief. 


ELLESMERE. 

But what do you say to the main question? You must make some 
people work who don’t want to work, and who ought to have rest, on ° 
the Sunday. You introduce the practice of work, you sanction it, you 
would almost compel it. Whether you please to consider this an argument 
or not, it is one which weighs with a great many good people. 


MILVERTON. 

T am glad to hear that it does, as when it is answered—and I am sure 
it is answerable,—they are likely to be on my side. 

Do you imagine that no work is caused now by the demands for amuse- 
ment of some kind—perhaps for simple stupefaetion,—which are made ona 
Sunday by those numerous classes to whom I have alluded? I would 
engage to furnish the people of any great city with all the rational amuse- 
ment that can be requisite, at the same, or at a less, expense of labour 
than the same people demand now for the coarsest purposes on that day. 
These are all questions of detail. How you can furnish some amusement, 
and minimize the amount of labour to be expended upon it on a particular 
day—how you can contrive that that minimum of labour shall be so 
shared by a number of persons as to preserve to them their enjoyment 
of the day in question four times out of five—how you can manage, 
by the use of great establishments, admirably organized, to prevent the 
work of thousands of small establishments—all these are questions to 
which intelligent men might direct their minds. 

Meanwhile, on the other hand, you are to recollect that thousands and 
tens of thousands of persons aaa the Sunday in a dangerous and brutal 
manner. You are to recollect the cost, the suffering, and the misery of 
drunkenness, and you are not lightly to throw away the opportunity of 
combating so great an evil. 

ELLESMERE. 

The intelligent jurymen who surround me, especially the stout gentle- 
man in the blue coat with metal buttons, will observe that all the argu- 
ments of my learned friend are hypothetical. It will be seen—it may be 
tried—it is sure to be found—are the modes of speech of that ingenious 
advocate. 

MILVERTON. 

All that we want is the opportunity of trying what can judiciously and 
fairly be done to elevate, improve, and utilize the people’s day of rest, 
which, with a strange forgetfulness of the just liberty of the subject, you 
deny to us. 

As to the religious part of the question, about which I have not hitherto 
said anything, I - wee pone observe that, the Sabbath being made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath, and the nature, habits, and climate of 
man in the West being totally different from that of man in the East, the 
mode of spending the Sabbath might also be totally different, and yet the 
spirit of the commandment be entirely maintained. What would be rest 
to a Jew in Palestine, would be fatigue to us in England. There are some 
remarks of Sir Humphry Davy on this point, which however I will not 
molest you with at present. 
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Moreover, I maintain, resting upon that P e in one of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, ‘ Let no man judge you in meat an drink,’ that we Christians 
have a thorough Christian liberty to consider this matter of the Sabbath 
for ourselves. 

And lastly, I must tell this good company that I would rather not argue 
the theological point with them until they have read the greatest and most 
elaborate work that has been written on the subject of the Sabbath: I 
mean that book by Sir William Domville.t It is one of the ablest con- 
troversial works I ever read, written in the soberest and most pious 
—_ with an abundance of learning admirably brought to bear upon the 
subject. 

ELLESMERE. 

My brief, here, at this part of the argument, is rather lengthy, and at 

the same time somewhat illegible. Proceed. 


MILVERTON. 

Again, there is one awkward question I wish to put to the learned 
lawyer on the other side—namely, what is to be done with the vacant 
hours of uneducated men? How are the soldiers to employ themselves at 
Aldershot and in the Crimea? And, by the way, do not these stupid out- 
breaks, in Hyde Park, of the listless ignorance and love of mischief in large 
masses of our poor fellow-countrymen, suggest something to your mind as 
to the danger of the present state of things ? 


ELLESMERE. 

I am not instructed how to answer these vague and unpleasant ques- 
tions; but I am instructed to maintain that dancing is a foolish, unprofitable, 
ungodly, carnal amusement. 

MILVERTON. 

Then you are instructed to maintain as great a piece of folly as 
ever existed in the mind of man. You lawyers proceed greatly upon 
authority. Will you put your finger upon any single passage of any great 
authority, sacred or profane, who has declared this doctrine ? 


DUNSFORD. 
Our Saviour was present at the Marriage at Cana. Dances were in 
usage at some of the Jewish ceremonies—were perhaps used on that occasion. 


ELLESMERE. 

What, you against me! If you venture even to have a cricket-match 
amongst the boys on a Sunday, at Twaddleton-cum-Mud, I will make the 
parish too hot to hold you. What will Miss Smith say? What the 
reverend and severe Miss Jones? What the all-important Mrs. Grundy ? 


DUNSFORD, becoming very red in the face. 

I do not want your assistance, sir, in managing my parish, and I think 
it is rather impertinent in a young man like you, to——. Iam a clergy- 
man of what is called the Low Church, (not that I recognise any such dis- 
tinctions as ‘high’ and ‘low,’) but I am not going to subscribe to every 
foolish tenet of my brethren, and to make my parish less manageable than 
it otherwise would be. But what an old fool 1 am to let myself be angry 
with one whose business it is to annoy and provoke everybody. 

, ELLESMERE. 

My dear Dunsford, I honour and esteem you above all people. You 
are the bravest clergyman I know. How could you be in such a rage with 
me? But as Charles Lamb said, or intimated, men of fun and humour 
are seldom thoroughly understood. I'll take care that none of you have 
an opportunity of misunderstanding me again, and being cross with me. 
Henceforward I will talk like arational being, and be the worst companion 
you ever lived with. 


* ‘Let no man, therefore, judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of an 
holyday, or of the new moon, or of the sabbath days: which are a shadow of 
things to come ; but the body is of Christ.’ (Col. ii. 16, 17.) 

+ The Sabbath, by Sir W. Domville, Bart. Two vols. 8vo, London: Chap- 
man and Hall. 
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DUNSFORD, taking ELLEsMERE’s hand. 
Mehercle, senex stultissimus sum. Peccavi, peccavi. 


ELLESMERE, turning to the young ladies. 
He allows that he is a little afraid of Miss Jones ; that is the meaning 
of the Latin. 


DUNSFORD. 

You rogue! 

MILVERTON. 

Now that this little encounter between one of the Jury and the 
Counsel has ended, I shall take the opportunity of explaining some of my 
former statements, and of fortifying some of my positions. I am not 
penny wedded to dancing—I don’t suppose it to be a panacea for 

uman ills—I do not wish to contend that any particular day should be 
set apart for festivity—I do not want to shock good people more than can 
be helped. But I do declare that the amusements of the common people 
in England are infrequent, unsocial, not beautiful, and not improving. 
MIDHURST. 

Just look at those gin-palaces, expressing in their form the collected 
ignorance of the most ignorant body of men in the world—architects and 
builders,—that is, with some splendid and rare exceptions, of men who 
least know what they can do and what they ought to do with the materials 
before them. Look at those tlaring, hideous things that affront the night. 
Palaces they are called! There is no society in any palace so dull as 
society in a gin-palace. Think only of one thing, that the guests there 
drink their melancholy fiery potions, standing. Now, what I want to 
substitute are cheap cafés. Such a change will not be effected easily or 
speedily ; but you may rely upon it that these cafés would be the greatest 
boon to the poor, and would do more good than oceans of sermons. 

ELLESMERE. 

Add also essays, and I will agree with you. But you have really come 
out splendidly, Mr. Midhurst. Hitherto you have been employed, as far 
as I could discern, only in blackening all creation; now a little speck of 
white appears upon the horizon. But do not let us talk any more about 
the subject. Ifyou want me to speak seriously about it, I must say that 
I agree substantially with Milverton; but I am sure you will never 
succeed in doing any good until you thoroughly appreciate all that can be 
said on the other side, and do your best to conciliate the many excellent 
persons who have the misfortune to hold the narrowest views upon the 
whole matter. 

I am tired of being wise; let us turn head-over-heels a little. Boy, 
you shall have a pound of cherries (which will be a good thing for your 
father, as he will have a chance of getting rid of you sooner), if you will go 
down the hill, making windmills all the way. A boy seems to me to 
en more of the boy-nature when he is doing that than in anything 
else. 

[The boy began to take EvtesmERrE at his word. We all laughed 
very much, except Mr. Mipvuurst, who seldom goes beyond a 
slow, pleasant smile. ELLESMERE and DuNsFoRD were unusually 
gracious to each other, as if they wished to efface all recollection 
of any offence that had been given or taken. 


oY. 
Scenz.—Steamboat on the Meuse. A good-natured and lively foreigner, 


supposed to be a Belgian manufacturer, is talking earnestly with 
ELLESMERE, and gesticulating not a little. 


FOREIGNER. 
There is lines behind lines, I tell you. There is seventy thousand men 
there. When you take one thing what you have but another as beeg or 


beeger? Bah! I have the best of informations. It is impossible to take 
Sebastopol. 
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ELLESMERE. 

It may be so; but the place will be taken, nevertheless. We do not 
know how to leave off when we have once begun a thing. That is an in- 
capacity, Sir, which the English labour under. You say that the intelli- 
gence we have now of the state of affairs in Sebastopol would make any 
rational people reconsider their plans. You admit that the French are 
not rational in this respect—that when they have once begun what they 
call ‘a career of glory,’ they are not likely to leave off. 


FOREIGNER. 

Oh de devils! dey go right over de world, and never look behind 
dem. 

ELLESMERE. 

But you were pleased to add that we English were a thoughtful people 
—a commercial people—and that you hoped better things from us. Now, 
you speak very good English— 

FOREIGNER. 

Oh you flatter, Sir; but when I was young, I live two three years at 
Leeverpool. 

ELLESMERE. 

You do not speak exactly as we do, but I can see you thoroughly un- 
derstand all I say. I wish I had as much knowledge of any foreign 
language. Now, regard all the gentlemen and ladies that I shall point 
out to you. They are of one party. Look at that dark, weary-looking, 
heavy-lipped man who is smoking a cigar, into whose face the bulldog is 
looking up. He is a writer, and we call him in our party the philosopher. 


FOREIGNER. 
Oh yes, I understand. He believe in noting. 


ELLESMERE. 


No, he believes in ee things. And besides, if a philosopher 


believes in nothing else, he is sure to believe in himself pretty 
largely. Then you see that fat, sickly-looking man on the other side of 
the vessel. 
FOREIGNER. 
Oh yes, he regular Englishman ; he over-eat a good deal. 


ELLESMERE. 

You deceive yourself, my friend. We eat less than any other 
European nation; only we eat faster and with less enjoyment, and 
our food disagrees with us more. Then look at that gentleman in black, 
with tights. 

FOREIGNER, 

Ah, ver respectab’ man ! 

ELLESMERE. 

Yes. Then you see that chubby boy, who of course is talking to the 
man at the helm, as it is specially forbidden to do so. Then yousee those 
two young ladies in the brown dresses. 


FOREIGNER. 
Ah, the ver pretty round-faced young ladies. You Englishmen are so 
ver happy ; the ladies are all so pretty. 


ELLESMERE. 

And then you see that serving man, in livery (his name is Joseph), 
who is looking about with a bewildered stare at the fortifications of Huy, 
which, if I mistake not, we are just passing. Go and ask all these people 
(they represent many classes in society) what they think about the taking 
of Sebastopol. Say you were sent by me, if you feel any difficulty about 
being introduced. 

FOREIGNER. 

No, I no feel. Everybody is what you call introduced in a steamship. 
(Goes over to the boy.) Well, my leetel man, and so you would like to com- 
mand a ship and go and take the Russian by his beard P 
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BOY. 
I shall, some day. Wont I goin and win! 
FOREIGNER. 
I suppose you tink you take Sebastopol yourself? 
BOY. 

No, I am not old enough,—my cousin George will be at the taking of 

Sebastopol this year; he is just gone out. 
FOREIGNER, aside. 

Oh de foolish boy! But all boys is alike. [He moves off to Mr, 
Mipnovrst.] Ah, a ver fine day, Sir! I wonder whether they have 
dis weather at Sebastopol. But it is no matter what weather they have 
there, it is sure not to be took. You will soon go away, I suppose, from 
there ? 

MIDHURST. 

Yes, when we have taken it, I suppose we shall. 
FOREIGNER. 

It never will be took, I tell you. I have de best of informations. 
MIDHURST. 

Sir, our people are sometimes imposed upon by priests, always over- 
ridden by lawyers, played with by authors, idled over by legislators ; but 
we are not going to be bullied by any foreign potentate upon earth. 
[Foreigner looks aghast, not having expected such an outburst. | 

Do they dine well on board this steamer? Had we better dine here, 
or wait till we get to Liége? 

FOREIGNER. 

Oh they dine ver well. [Aside.] He tink of nothing else. [Foreigner 
moves on to Mitverton.] Pardon, Sir, but your friend over there said 
you would be ver happy to talk to me about the war. I say Sebastopol 
will never be took. He says it will. But he is a man, I can see, who 
likes to jeer and laugh and mock, but you are a more grave man, much 
wiser as he. You are a Philosophe. 

MILVERTON. 

It is certain to be taken. I have never had the most distant shadow 
ofadoubt of that.* You do not understand us, Sir, though I see you under- 
stand the English language well. We are, in some respects, a stupid people, 
a melancholy people, aforbearing people; but we areasure people. Look 
at the matter now in the most business-like manner. The gross materials 
for war are at least equal. You will not contend that any given Russian 
is superior to any given Englishman or Frenchman. The science on the 
side of the allies is incomparably greater. It is not, as yet, directed into 
one channel, namely, that of war, but it will be, if the thing goes on. 
The power of money is all on our side; and, in short, the whole affair is 
but a question of resolve. The needful resolve has been taken by the 
people of England; and though I know much less of France, I do not 
doubt that such resolve has been taken by the French also. The old story 
of the Sybilline books, that vast old truth, is going to be enacted over 
again ; and you may depend upon it, Sir, that as each month passes away, 
the Emperor of Russia will have worse and worse terms; and, if the war 
lasts for some years, he will be absolutely stripped of a large part of his 
dominions. That sin of Poland will come home yet. 

FOREIGNER. 

[Bows and withdraws, muttering to himself,—‘ Oh they have always 
such a number of fine words, the Philosophes, they have no sense 
what is common.’ He walks away to Josern the servant. | 

Well Josef, you are ver glad to be making de tour with your master? 

JOSEPH, pulling his hair. 

Yes sir, his Reverence never yoes anywhere without me. Missus, his 

sister, says he could not take care of hisself. 


* This conversation took place in August, 1855. 
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FOREIGNER. 

You are of the poor people in England. Ah, bah, they suffer ver 
much from this war. I suppose you is all ver tired of him. You lost a 
relation or two, I dare say. 

JOSEPH. 

I “nee Master has been telling you about poor John Digswell, my 
cousin. e was the gamest young fellow in the whole village. The 
Rectory kitchen has never been the same since. Lord love you, Sir, I 
will tell you how it was. The Rooshians came up one foggy morning, and 
John Digswell was nigh about the first man as seed ‘em. The bugles 
blow like mad; out they all come. Bang, fire, charge—druv out for a 
minute. Bang, fire, charge again—druv out once more. Charge again— 
nomore powder. Charge again—and right good use they make of the butt 
ends of their muskets and stwoans (Hampshire for stones). John Digswell 
(he could throw a horse down) knocked over a Rooshian officer, almost 
without seeing him, a r pale boy, with them delicate long fingers 
you can look through like ; just for all the world, he said, like Master 
Charles’s, master’s nephew as died; and John Digswell said as how, 
as he was kneeling over him, he felt as they two were alone in the 
world ; and in his letter, which was three pages long, says he, all the 
fuss and rumpus about the war, and all the grand talk of the news- 

apers, seemed so far off, and this poor boy, who got more like 
Master Charles as he was dying, seemed so near; and just as John was 
thinking this, tramp, tramp, comes a lot of the enemy’s sodgers right over 
them both, and broke John’s arm, and he went into the hospital, where that 
dear good lady is; but there is a many like her in England, and one not 
far off, as I’m athinking ; and John wrote us the long letter then, telling 
us as I have told you, and said he had got a diarrey or some’at of that 
sort the matter with him, and he thought he should not be long for this 
world, but he was not sorry, and he would die a hundred times, he said, for 
his Queen and his country ; and he sent Martha—that’s the parlour maid 
at the Rectory—a little chain of bright hair and gold thread, which had 
been on the poor Rooshian officer’s wrist, and which he was a kissing of 
just afore he died ; and then we saw in the next paper John’s name amongst 
those who died at the hospital; and Martha’s never been the same girl 
since, and she’s always a talking of the beautiful Rooshian young lady 
whose hair she’s mortal sure it was, and a pitying on her, and a may be 
thinking on her own trouble as well, for she was mortal fond of John, and 
that’s all about it. [Here poor Josrru began to ery.] 


FOREIGNER. 
But, my poor fellow, you are wiser than Monsieur Jean—dis Deegesvell, 
what you call him ?—you would not go to de war, would you? 


JOSEPH. 

Oh, dang it, but I would though, to-morrow, if it were not for old 
master, and if young Master Charles was alive and would take us all. 
Lord love ye, there’s a dozen of us in the village as would have followed 
him to Sebastopol, or the end of the world. But I suppose that ’ere place 


be took by this time. At any rate it will be afore long. That you may 
depend on, Sir. 


FOREIGNER, moves away with a peevish gesture. 

Bah! they are all alike. It is a people that you cannot make the head 
or tail of. ey are as obstinate as a brick wall. I shall not go over to 
the young ladies. They all sing the same song; and that tall mocking 
man looks as if he made one bit of fun of me. I should not like to have 
many dealings with him, though I know a thing or two myself. But 
Sebastopol will never be took for all dis talk. Ah, mon Dieu, mon Dieu, 
what a silly people it is, what an obstinate pig of a people, dese English. 
[A bell rings, and dinner is announced on board the steamer. Mr. Mip- 


HURsT is seen in the distance, anxiously securing good places for the young 
ladies and himself.} 
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v. 


Scene. — The public gardens near Aix la Chapelle, the same persons 
present, but not yet assembled together in one party. E..esmenr 
and DunsForD are sitting under some lofty fir trees in the highest 
part of the garden. 

ELLESMERE. 

I beg to say, my dear Dunsford, that my remarks to him never are 
impertinent,—that is, in the true meaning of the word. You do not see 
the vices of style, and even of thought, which he might fall into, if he were 
not kept within bounds by a splenetic critic such as [ am. Imagine for a 
moment that he had been a petty provincial notoriety, instead of living all 
his life in the world, kicked about here by men, knocked down there by 
facts, as every man who lives in the world must be,—why, those tendencies 
to see everything through a poetic medium, and to chip up everything 
into aphorisms, would have gained upon him; and he would have been 
one of your many Grand Unintelligibles of whom the world is very tired. 
I do not know what that man does not owe to me. I believe that one 
reason why I like him so much, is that I have been so useful to him; and, 
as for giving him offence, I never did in my life,—at least, for more than 
amoment. He cares too much about substantial success, by which I mean 

ersuading people to think as he thinks, not to bear with floods of criticism 
if he can get any good out of them. 


DUNSFORD. 
But you are so disrespectful, my dear Ellesmere. 


ELLESMERE. 

Am I particularly so to him? Is there anybody to whom I am re- 
spectful P 

It seems absurd to say to you what I am going to say, for you ought to 
know it, but the fact is 1 like that man almost better than anybody in the 
world. He has sense enough to see that. And, let me tell you, he is not 


a man so very easy to be loved, notwithstanding all his outward peperennee 


of good nature, and the fine things he says about friendship. I know him 
well. There is that in him which puts me in mind of something in the 
mountain scenery we used to walk about so much when I was your pupil. 
All of a sudden, high up in the mountain, you come upon dark, 
silent, deep, cold pools. Somehow or other they make you shudder. 
DUNSFORD. 
Blaming poetic tendencies, you rush into poetry yourself, and certainly 
do not avoid the obscure. 
ELLESMERE. 
It may be so; but, in a queer fashion, do I not convey to you my 
meaning P 
DUNSFORD. 
I think I understand you. But these pools are all invisible to me. 


ELLESMERE. 

Then, again, those men who have very wide sympathies, and large 
objects which are ever before them, are not such very loving friends, 
let me tell you. 

Now just listen—suppose I were to die suddenly, and he was to hear 
of it on the same morning in which he received news that some clause, he 
had long been driving at, was introduced into a Health Act, or a 
Nuisances Removal Bill, he would set the one thing against the other. 
Oh yes, you may shake your head, but he would do so. He would be 
very much affected, I own, at breakfast time. The ladies, for I must tell 
you what the whole family would do, would cry a little—but it would be 
very handsome of them to cry even that little ; and then they would say, 
for they are forgiving creatures, ‘ Mr. Ellesmere was not near so rough as 
he seemed ; we shall miss him very much ; our conversations will never 
be what they have been;’ and then, in a few minutes afterwards, Miss 
Blanche would whisper to Miss Mildred, ‘ Emily Graham tells me in her 
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letter that there is to be a change this winter in bonnets, they are to be 
worn a little on the head, and are not to be quite so fantastical.’ Then 
there would be some mutterings about ‘guipure,’ ‘ barége,’ and ‘ moiré- 
antique.’ So much for their sorrow. 

e would go into his study, very sad, I admit. He would pass in 
review our school days, and college days, and think very harmonious and 
pretty things about me and them. After a time, he would turn suddenl 
to his amanuensis and say, ‘ Be good enough, Mr. Pennington, to loo 
out for me the average rating of a tenement in Bethnal-green and in 
Shoreditch. You will find it in the Appendix to Grubb and Dusty’s 
Report, which was printed in the Blue Books of last year. We have 
referred to that valuable Paper before. My firm belief is, that you will 
find the average rating under £7 15s. 6d. If so, at least two hundred 
thousand persons will come under the operation of this ciause, and be 
benefited by it. Upon my word this House of Commons is doing its 
work very well ;'"—by which he would mean that some of his notions were 
entering into legislation; for that is the definition each of us gives of 
the House of Commons working well, namely, when it happens to agree 
with our particular selves. 

Then he would sigh deeply, and say, ‘ Poor dear Ellesmere, how I 
should like to have written to him on this matter; but he never took the 
interest I could have wished in such things’ (very ungrateful of him this 
speech would be, because I have always voted upon them exactly as he 
told me); and then he would set to work—not that he would do much that 
day, but he would try to work: he would try to forget me by means of 
working. 

N = if all the inhabitants of Bethnal-green were to become angels and 
fly away (which they soon would, if they had wings), it would not affect me 
so much as the weal or woe of any friend, even of my philosophic friend. 
But I am a base fellow, loving the concrete, the Tible, the known—I 
mean the known to me. 

DUNSFORD. 

I have heard you with patience, Ellesmere, but you are shamefully 
unjust. I cannot meet you in ridicule; you are a master of that science. 
By the way, may it not be as much abused as any other mode of style 
and thinking ? 

ELLESMERE. 

It may,—but nobody cares what I say. 


DUNSFORD. 

There is no catching you: you elude one, sometimes by a skilful mo- 
desty, sometimes by downright impudence. I cannot hope to change 
your opinion of your friends; but upon questions of style I claim to be 
feand a little: and I maintain that every way men have of expressing 
themselves is good. I mean that metaphors, similes, aphorisms, all forms 
of embodying human thought, have their place, and enter into a good style. 


ELLESMERE. 
Good gracious, Dunsford! you need not make such an uncontradictable 
assertion with so much pomp. The question is about abusing this right of 


entry. 
DUNSFORD. 

Well then, I will ask you a question. Have you never had cause 
to recollect anything, simply because it was expressed pithily and apho- 
ristically P 

ELLESMERE. 

Yes; I shall never forget one of his aphorisms ; but it was not because 
the thing was true, but because it was apposite. I cannot tell you all the 
circumstances, because it would be betraying political secrets; but our 
friend had been endeavouring for some days, or rather nights, to persuade 
a certain cold, wise, eloquent, powerful man in the House of Commons to 
take a particular line on a certain subject. Great was the war of words; 


and each of the antagonists was very anxious to overcome the other with- 
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out offending him. I am not sure that the orator had not the best of the 
argument. At any rate he had, looking at the matter from his point of 
view, and with regard to his future influence on the House of Commons. 
I assisted at one of their midnight conferences (the political man had no 
other time) ; and it was as good asa play. Our friend stated his case—of 
course leaving out some of the principal difficulties (it is not lawyers only, 
my dear friend, who deliberately make the best of their own side of the 
question). The orator replied with great foree. Our friend made his re. 
joinder with whatever subtlety and vigour he could bring to bear upon the 
question. Each pretended that he was only working out the other's views 
to their just conclusions. There was then a pause. In our college days, 
both of these men, who had been well acquainted, were fond of some of 
the out-of-the-way Latin poets,—Fracastorius, Vida, Sannazarius, Johannes 
Secundus,—(there are such people, are there not?) people who wrote 
this kind of thing,— 

‘ Mihi crede voluptas 
Nectit, sint quamvis aurea, vincla tamen,” 


trash I suspect for the most part, but neither the author nor the orator 
were of my mind,—and they now resumed their old college ways, quoting 
what they were pleased to call ‘ beautiful passages.’ All the time I could 
read in the anxious eye of our friend his lave to resume the serious con- 
versation, and even in his choice of passages I thought I could detect a 
meaning. Well, as I said before, it was as good as a play to me to see 
these wily combatants,—but I wont tire you with an account of their 
proceedings. 

However, late one cold night, as I was coming home from my cham- 
bers, I met our friend in the street by accident. It was after the last of 
these conferences, which had not ended very successfully according to his 
opinion. We stood, I remember, just under the gaslight, close to that 
tank, which is sometimes not very savoury, at the top of Piccadilly. Our 
friend looked haggard, and, for a philosopher, somewhat fierce; and his 
expressions of indignation were not exactly those he would have used 
if you had been present. What impostors we all are! Wishing to turn 
his mind to other thoughts, I pointed out to his sanitary mind the 
unsanitary nature of the water. But it would not do: he was not to be 
diverted or pacified. At last, however, we parted, and I was thinking in 
sorrow what a pity it is that all people who have the same objects cannot 
agree, and work together (a thought rather Dunsfordian than Ellesmerian), 
when suddenly he called me back. I went; he looked steadily at me, and 
said in a low, distinct voice, ‘ We may be lost by our weaknesses, but we 
shall be damned for our strengths.’ He then turned about and walked 
rapidly away,—and has never since alluded to the subject. 


DUNSFORD. 

Ah, the aphorism is sadly true. I do not wonder that you re- 
member it. 

ELLESMERE. 

No, it is not true, not a bit true. The ‘strengths’ in question are 
merely weaker weaknesses, or rather weaknesses crystallized. ut I could 
not help remembering the thing on account of the circumstances. Now, 
have I answered you, my dear Dunsford? [Dunsrorp could make no 
answer. He often finds that his best answers occur to him a day or two 
after the questions have been asked.| But I must go and see after our fat 
friend, who looks very melancholy walking by himself. I declare I like that 
man more and more every day. Milverton hints that he is other than 
he seems—some person we ought to know. At any rate he is a 
morbid sort of fellow, with a great deal of poetry, or disease, or 
something of that kind, about him. By the way, do you observe that in 
all his tirades, which come out. like so many musket shots, he is very 
choice and careful in his use of words? It is evident that, though he is 
talking hastily and abruptly, he is only uttering sentiments which have 
long been in his mind. His discreet use of adjectives shows that. Indeed 
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they are better chosen than those of Milverton, who is what you calla 
practised writer. 
DUNSFORD. 
Upon my word this is a very acute observation, Ellesmere. 


ELLESMERE. 
I flatter myself it is not the first one you have heard from me to-day. 


DUNSFORD. 

The substance of what he says is generally so displeasing to me—his 
outbursts are so unmeasured—that I have hitherto taken but little notice 
of his language. 

ELLESMERE. 

What is he poking at with his stick there? As I live, he is hunting 
after truffles, and has great thoughts in his mind of some Perigord pie. 
This must not be lost. [ELLESMERE runs off in a hurry.] 


VI. 


Scenz.—Another part of the Gardens. BuiaNncHE and MILDRED are 
sitting together. 


BLANCHE. 

But why must we have ivy-leaves? If my hair is to be dressed in this 
May-queen fashion, and I am to be allowed any voice in the matter, I 
should prefer young oak-leaves. See, I have gathered some; look at the 
beautiful acorns ; how well they would come down at the sides! 


MILDRED, going away for some more ivy, and talking to herself. 

He likes ivy best: she does not care to remember that. He said 
‘that ivy is an exact type of womanhood, as it partly destroys and partly 
sustains what it is attached to. He might have made his simile more 
favourable to us; but they are an ungrateful race—these men. [She 
returns with more ivy, and goes on weaving it into her sister's hair.] 


BLANCHE. 
There must be some colour, Mildred ; I am so fond of colour! 


MILDRED. 
I will find a wild rose, or red berries of some kind, if I can. 


BLANCHE. 
And you, Mildred, what are you going to wear? 


MILDRED. 

Nothing, dearest. I do not know that anything of this sort be- 
comes me. 

BLANCHE. 

And why that sigh, Milly ? 

MILDRED. 

We must not be called to account for all our sighs, especially we 
women. Men talk a great deal of the sighing they go through for us. 
But I suspect theirs is chiefly to be found in pesre- Let us talk of some- 
thing more important. I wish I had a mirror here to show you how 
beautiful you look. Iam proud of my work. It has quite a festive ap- 
pearance, though they are but ivy-leaves. 


BLANCHE. 

I sometimes fancy that we two just make up the feminine nature 
that would suit our solemn cousin, Leonard. I am the festive part; for, 
grave man though he is, he delights in festivity. All the family of Du- 
chesne, from whom we are descended, have that in their blood. They 
rejoice in giving entertainments, merely for the beauty of the thing. Old 
or young, as wise as Leonard, or as foolish as I am, we are all fond of 
decking out a ball-room. 

MILDRED. 

And of seeing people happy in it. 

VOL. LIII. NO. CCCXIII. 
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BLANCHE. 
Oh, I think, sometimes, if all the people who love to be happy and to 
make others happy could live in one big house, how nice it would be! 
MILDRED. 
It must be very big, my pet. 
BLANCHE. 

Well, not a house, then—a little island, where there should be no rain, 
bnt where the flowers must grow very well without it. And then you 
Milly, and Leonard, and all the grave and wise people, should go over in 
boats to the main-land near, and make laws and acts of parliament, and 
drains, and all those things, and come back in the evening ; and we should 
welcome you so joyously on your return, with archways of flowers, and 
have all our dances and our music ready for you. And you must not 
bring back any newspapers, for we sha’n’t want to hear any news,—unless, 
perhaps, a little about the fashions,—and it will be your business to tell us 
all about them, as you will be the only woman who will go with the sages 
in the little boats. 

If I could ever fancy myself marrying—but I don’t want to be married 
at all,—we are very happy as we are,—it would be to have a husband 
like myself—a thoughtless creature, -_ he must be very rich, and we 
would entertain the whole world. I would coax him to ask all the poor of 
the neighbouring town. I would not have great stiff parties of county 
magistrates. 

MILDRED. 

But you like magnificence, you little Fairy-queen,—‘ feathers, lappets, 

and diamonds,’ as we read in the Court Circular. 
BLANCHE. 

Yes, we would have great parties too, where there should be quantities 
of light, and silver plate, and bright garlands, and rich draperies; but there 
should be no dull people—several foolish ones, to keep me and my husband 
in countenance, but no dull people, I declare—not one. 

MILDRED. 

Then you would succeed, Blanche, in doing something which I am 
told the greatest personages in society find very difficult. Besides, 
if this imaginary husband of yours is to command brilliant society, he must 
be powerful, or very clever, or very learned: I do not well see how he can 
help being a good deal older than you. How will that suit? 

BLANCHE. 

Then I must be contented to do without the feathers, and the plate, and 
the lappets, and the diamonds, for I don’t want to be always craning my 
neck with looking up at my husband, and thinking how great and how 
wise he is, and being half afraid to speak to him, or to laugh at him. 
No, I don’t want to look up or to look down ; I only want to be loved—oh, 
so much loved! I want one who will laugh at all my follies, and give me 
some follies of his own to laugh at. Your very wise people frighten me 
out of my small wits. I cannot be great, like you, Mildred. That proud 
face of yours, with its straight little nose, and with its dark hair (will you 
not let me put one rose in it), was meant for a grand lady’s. You shall be 
a star which all people gaze at, as if it were the only one, even when it isa 
bright night and there are ever so many others. 

MILDRED, 

Tam not proud of myself; but I must be proud of the man I am to 
love. I would rather be beaten or neglected by such a man than be doated 
on by another who did not deserve to command, 

BLANCHE. 

Fancy any one beating my Mildred! Well, how different you are 
from me—in love fancies, as in eyerything else. Mine must love me 
only—only little me. 


MILDRED. 
Whether you deserve to be so loved, or not? 
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BLANCHE. 

Oh, deserts, my dear, wise, serious Milly, have nothing whatever to do 
with love. 

MILDRED. 

Perhaps not, in the first instance; but I imagine there comes a time 
when they have something to do with it. 

BLANCHE. 

Why will you sigh again, Milly? It was a very soft sigh, but I heard 

it. There shall be no sighing in my little island. 
MILDRED. 

Nay, Fairy-princess, you only said that we were all to be gay. You 
would not have the barbarity to issue a royal ordinance that we must 
all be happy, or quit the island. If you did, you would have but few 
subjects left to rule over. Your dances would be ill attended—and the most 
brilliant dancers would be the most frequently absent. Your choruses 
would be but faint and incomplete. Indeed, the sweetest voices might 
never be heard at all. There would be no contraltos, I fear. I am not 
sure that your own sister and principal woman-in-waiting would often be 
in attendance upon you. 

BLANCHE. 

Oh, Mildred, I should not be happy then ; and so we should all go over 
together in a big boat to the main-land, and be active, and wise, and hard 
working, and benevolent, and uncomfortable evermore; and the story 
would not end properly at all—for all the pretty fairy stories end so nicely. 
That is why I like them; they never make me unhappy; I am sure that 
everything is to come right in the end. The witches, just when they be- 
come most tiresome, always fly away on broomsticks or are fixed in a tree ; 
and then the wall opens, and in comes the Prince who had been a toad— 
comes dressed in gold and white and jewels, with an aigrette of diamonds 
on his forehead, and in the centre of them a flaming carbuncle—the 
very jewel that had once been in the toad’s head, you know. Oh, I 
could write such fairy stories,—indeed I can always put our cousin’s little 
Rose to sleep when all of you fail. 

MILDRED. 

I do not know, dearest, that such is the highest praise that can be given 
to a good story ; but I admit that nobody can amuse children as well as you 
can,—yourself amongst the number. 

BLANCHE, getting up, and putting back MitpREv’s hair with both 

her hands. 

And so it would not be jealous, would it not? not even if its lover was 
like a naughty king I read of some time ago, who loved it very much, but 
loved some other lady a little also, and would tell it how much he loved the 
other lady. Oh, how proud it looks! 

MILDRED. 

He would come back to me, when he wanted aid against his enemies, 
or watchful woman’s craft to guide him safely through the wiles of false 
friends, or cheering words when all the rest of the world was inclined to 
throw stones at him; and, maybe, I would not love him much the less for 
his delinquencies. I would be above all jealousy— If I love thee, what is 
that to thee?’ That sentence has always seemed to me to convey such a 
grand idea of true love. 

But then, my husband, or my lover, must be a great man. He must 
rule other men and other women as well as me. 

BLANCHE. 

And you are only to be the first of his slaves, then? 
MILDRED. 

The first, though! 
BLANCHE. 

That would never do for me. My lover must not wish to kiss the 
tips of the fingers of any other woman. Oh, I would hate him direetly if 
he did so; and so would you, Mildred, yours too. 

B2 
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MILDRED. 

I hope not. Perhaps, however, I might be weak enough to do so. 
But here they come, and so we must leave off talking our nonsense. How 
pale Sir John looks, I hope he is not unwell. 


BLANCHE. 
Quite well enough, I daresay, to teaze us all to death. 


MILDRED. 
Blanche, how can you —— P 
[Enter EvtesmMErz, Mitverton with the dog, DunsForp, and Mr. 
Mipuvrst. | 
ELLESMERE. 
What has become of the boy, Milverton? I have not seen him the 
whole morning; have you? Did we bring him out with us? 


MILVERTON. 
No. 
ELLESMERE. 
Is he ill, then? They are a terrible nuisance—boys; but, after all, I 
suppose they were an intended part of creation. I see by your smile there 
is nothing the matter with him. 


MILVERTON. 

I bought him, yesterday, a most ingenious toy for blowing bubbles on 
a large scale, and he asked me if he might not spend the whole morning at 
home, in our bedroom, blowing them. 


ELLESMERE. 

The selfish little wretch! The ungrateful little animal! He must 
know how glad I should have been to stay with him. No offence to the 
present society, but I cannot resist the pleasure of blowing bubbles, when 
it comes in my way. 

MILVERTON. 

I could not help thinking, when he asked me, what a good illustration 
it was of what I had been saying about the directness of boys, and the 
indirectness of men, in their proceedings. If a man had wanted to spend 
a happy morning alone in blowing bubbles, what grand excuses he would 
have made. We should have heard about the theory of colours, and the 
mathematical calculations requisite to show the deviation from perfect 
sphericity in the bubble, and we should not have heard one word about the 
intense pleasure of bubble-blowing. 


ELLESMERE. 

What delights me in bubble-blowing is, that the morals to be drawn 
are so Obvious that no moralist, however tiresome and commonplace, can 
presume to draw one’s attention tothem. One thinks of the growth of 
various questions in metaphysics, theology, and politics, as the bubble softly, 
rapidly dilaton, and rises in the air, and of the end of these questions as it 
touches the ground and gently vanishes away, and one’s thouglits are too 
complete and obvious for words. 

by the way, I think I have left something behind me at the hotel. 
Don’t you want your parasol, Miss Mildred? Dunsford, I think you can- 
not be quite happy without that volume of Hey’s Lectures on the Thirty- 
nine Articles, which you were reading last night. I will go back to The 
Grand Monarque with pleasure for you. 


DUNSFORD. 

Oh, the sly dog! He wants to get back to Master Walter—another 
instance of the indirect proceedings of men in general, and of lawyers in 
particular. 

MILVERTON. 

To tell you the truth, Iam not sorry the boy is not with us. I am 
going to ask your attention to a very serious, and somewhat dull matter, 
which the letters I received last evening from England have made me 
think much over, during a sleepless night. 
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ELLESMERE. 

Oh dear, oh dear! The bubbles, the bubbles! There will be no other 
happy morning, for the boy will be tired of his toy before another day ; and 
I can’t blow them myself, I always get the soap in my mouth, and—(here 
ELLEsMERE spoke in a very clear whisper) politeness absolutely forbids 
my going now. But about this serious matter that you are going to 
discuss—Is it very serious? I like to know the worst, and to prepare 
one’s mind for it. I suppose it has reference to this dreadful war? 1am 
so tired of talking about the war. 


MILVERTON. 
No. It is amuch harder matter than the war that we are going to 
discuss, I hope. 
DUNSFORD. 
Alas! that in the year of our Lord eighteen-hundred and fifty-five, it 
should be possible for any one man so to Semen the world,—and that 
not a wise man! It is awful to contemplate. 


MILVERTON. 
Yes ; we are but in the infancy of civilization. 


MIDHURST. 
Don’t speak of infancy, sir. Not born, not born. 


MILVERTON. 

I take comfort in our vast ignorance. What, if we could see but a 
little further! What wondrous things would open to our eyes! The 
historian Hume has a speculation somewhere of the great improvement 
that would take place in the state of mankind if a little more industry—a 
very little—were added to the nature of man. Imagine a similar addition 
to our powers of perception. I sometimes fancy to myself what it would 
be if we could see things grow—what an astonishing earth it would be- 
come tous. Imagine the beautiful, glistening, sheeny growth of a vast ex- 
oe of grass taking place before your eyes; or the buds of a wavy forest 

reaking out visibly into life. And so, if our historical and political dis- 
cernment were preternaturally sharpened, what great things we might per- 
ceive forthcoming from this war. 
ELLESMERE. 

Oh the divine comfort of a grand hypothesis! Happy is the man who 
lives with philosophers. He shall have something to comfort him, even in 
an increase of Income-tax. 

MILVERTON. 

I think, Ellesmere, you ought to be happy when I tell you that my 
present views about the war can be natn up in a few words I heard 
the other day from a boy in the streets. 

ELLESMERE. 

Pray give us them. I delight in a bit of real life. 


MILVERTON. 

I was walking behind three boys—fifteeners or sixteeners, who were 
having a very quiet, serious quarrel—not brawling at all, but deeply angr 
with one aes. At last, the least of the three, a most deal 
looking little fellow, addressed the biggest with these emphatic words—‘ If 
you want a devil of a cut on the head, you can have it.’ I am sorry that 
there was a needlessly strong expression in the sentence, but I give it you just 
as he uttered it. It hada aoa effect : the quarrel went no further, as far 
as I perceived. Observe, now, the delicacy and determination of the boy’s 
words. He did not say, I shall give it you, but ‘you can have it;’ and he 
threw the whole burden of the thing upon the great boy’s free will: ‘If 
you want,’ &c., meaning that it was entirely at the big boy’s option to con- 
tinue the quarrel, but that the consequences were perfectly clear, and 
absolutely decided, in the small boy’s mind. Observe, too, the quiet 
strength in his use of the word ‘ can’ instead of ‘ will :’ ‘ you can have it.’ 
He was a resolute little dog, marked with the small-pox, and with his head 
set upon his shoulders in a way that always indicates resolve. Oh, said I 
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to myself, what a model you are for diplomacy. Would that the pleasant 
Peer who rules over our Foreign Office were walking by my side—not that 


he much needs enlightening in this way, but he would be glad to have his 


diplomatic sagacity confirmed by the wisdom of the streets. 
However, whether the boy was wise or not, he expressed my sentiments 


exactly as to 


arrels in general, and as to the Russian war in particular ; 


u 
and you ot how no more from me about that sad and tiresome subject 


for a long time. 
advice upon. 


It is a far more difficult matter that I shall want your 


MIDHURST. 


Let us arrange ourselves more judiciously. 
attention to anything unless Iam comfortably seated. 


I never can give my best 
[Hereupon Mr. 


Mipuvrst made us all come to another part of the garden, where there 
were seats or mossy banks for reclining. | 


PRESCOTT’S PHILIP THE SECOND.* 


HE return of Mr. Prescott to 
Spanish ground, the scene of 
his first success, will be viewed with 
eneral satisfaction. The years that 
ave passed since the publication of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, have greatly 
enlarged the circle of readers pre- 
pared to receive him on familiar 
terms, without reserve—and without 
excitement:—havinglearnedfromhis 
previous writings what may be ex- 
pected from him, and what he is 
not likely to give. These two 
volumes on Philip II.—a beginning 
only of the proposed work—will 
justify their anticipations. They 
display his well known charac- 
teristics; the same merits and de- 
ficiencies ; on a somewhat enlarged 
scale, corresponding to the wider 
dimensions of his subject. 

The History of Philip the Second 
is, truly enough, ‘the History of 
Europe during the latter half of the 
Sixteenth Century ;’ and this not 
only because the dominions to which 
he succeeded touched nearly every 
other European state of the first 
class. It is yet more so, because of 
the part assumed by him as head of 
one of the two rival powers, the 
collision of which, during his age, 
determined the actual position and 
subsequent fortunes of all. It is 
therefore not merely the extent and 
complexity of subject that make it 
difficult to write this history. It is 
beset with disputed questions of the 


utmost importance, political, social, 
and religious, developed in marked 
opposition during this period ; which 
ever since have continued to agitate 
the European system, and on which 
the opinions of men are still divided. 

Whatever may be thought of Mr. 
Prescott’s ability to satisfy all the 
demands of so arduous a task, it is 
obvious that at this incipient stage 
of his progress, no fnal judg- 
ment can be expected. The last 
date in his second volume is the 
year 1570; a period including the 
first act only of the drama in 
which Philip was chief actor. So 
far, neither his actions nor his de- 
signs betray that peculiar character 
which afterwards rendered his ma- 
lignant influence detestable. His 
system is cautious and pacific ; 
limited by the bounds of his own 
dominion, it makes no pretension 
as yet to engross or give law to 
others. In England, as Mary’s 
consort, he prudently avoids all 
public responsibility for the se- 
verities of her reign. His wars 
with the Pope and with France are 
just, as ae as successful; and he 
uses his advantages with moderation. 
The persecution of his subjects on 
religious grounds, however cruel, 
was not without example in other 
kingdoms ; he only walked, indeed, 
with a heavier tread in the steps of 
his father.t In the Netherlands, 
the opposition which his tyranny 


* History of the Reign of Philip the Second, King of Spain. By William H. 


Prescott. Two vols. London: Bentley. 
t See Van Kampen. 


Gusch. der Niederlinde, b. ii. cap. v., 283; Meteren 


(1 th., b. i. 50) says that 50,000; Grotius (Annal. |. i. 12) 100,000 persons, were 
executed for heresy in the Low Countries during the reign of Charles ; the numbers 


however are certainly exaggerated, 
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provoked, has not yet grown above 
the height of a domestic quarrel; and 
his sanguinary vengeance rather 
exceeds the measure than violates 
the rule of what in his day was per- 
mitted to sovereigns incensed by 
‘rebellions subjects.’ His only 
aggressive warfare, against the Mo- 
hammedan pirates, is gratefully 
hailed by Europe; to which the 
Crescent is still a sign of fear. While 
the prestige of his power is at its 
height, it has not yet become odious 
as well as formidable to his neigh- 
bours. And whatever may 
whispered of tragedies in his own 
household, they are still concealed 
intra parietes: a theme of doubtful 
terror or pity, destined, perhaps, to 
be talked of for a while, and then for- 
gotten,—but for subsequent events 
which taught men to take for 
anted more than rumour had at 
rst dared even to hint. In short, 
had Philip’s reign ended at this 
period, a name which now gives 
its sinister title to an age, might 
have been entered on the roll of 
severe and powerful kings, without 
incurring the gravest sentence of 
history, or becoming to after times a 
symbol of all that most revolts 
humanity, shocks the moral sense, 
and threatens the security of nations. 
It is in the ensuing portion of his 
reign that this hateful aspect pre- 
vails; when the intrusion of his 
policy—a policy of selfish ambition, 
armed with intrigue, corruption, and 
violence—is felt in every part of the 
European system, under an arro- 
gant pretext of Catholic zeal. This 
will be the trying part of the his- 
torian’s task ; the moral significance 
of which deepens as its surface 
is expanded. The growing proces- 
sion of eminent figures keeps pace 
with the crowd of notable events. 
The former we shall not enumerate: 
of the latter it, will suffice to name 
the forty years’ war in the Low 
Countries—which cost Philip the 
best jewel in his crown, and made 
him pawn the rest in the hope of re- 
gaining it; the Morisco war in the 
Alpujarras ; the troubles and trea- 
sons of the French League: the 
wars with Henri Quatre, with Eliza- 
beth of England; the seizure of 
Portugal; the destruction of the 
liberties of Aragon; the rise of a 


new commercial power in Holland ; 
the adventures of Dutch and - 
lish sea-kings in the East and in 
the New World. Along this line of 
momentous changes rise a series of 
special incidents, frequent, enor- 
mous, and startling :—Bartholomew 
massacres; battles of Lepanto; the 
sieges of Antwerp and Paris; the 
wreck of the Armada; murders of 
the Guises, assassinations of Henry 
III. and of William of Orange: 
the story of Don Juan of Austria 
and Escovedo, with its sequel in 
the tragedy of Perez. Through- 
out these events, the dark presence 
of Philip is never lost sight of; 
nothing can be more portentous than 
his pestilent activity, nothing more 
impressive than its utter failure. 
The Nemesis which pursucs in- 
justice reaches him before his reign 
expires; distress at home, defeat 
and odium abroad, are the sole fruits 
of his labours and his crimes: and 
he dies with every circumstance 
that can make the end of a bad life 
terrible andexemplary. It is need- 
less to say how much a theme 
like this demands from the histo- 
rian ; whether we consider the gra- 
vity of its main features, or the im- 
portance of its accessories. Among 
the latter, in a department neg- 
lected by previous writers, the 
subject of finance may be mentioned. 
The pressure of debt bequeathed to 
Philip by his father, increased by 
the loss of Belgium, and by the 
efforts to recover it, leads to the 
strangest fiscal complications; and 
Philip, after straining every kind of 
exaction to the utmost, and resortin, 
to the most pernicious and shamefi 
expedients for raising money, sets 
the first example of a state bank- 
ruptcy. In his administration of 
the commerce of the New World,* 
he founds the ‘colonial system ;’ 
which, copied afterwards by other 
nations, has fettered the intercourse 
of mankind down to our own days. 
The development, under various 
phases in different regions, of the - 
eat religious question, which, 
uring this period, arrived at its 
second crisis; the social effects, 
both of this controversy and of the 
new channels opened to ambition, in- 
dustry, and science, by maritime dis- 
covery, and by the press, must also 





* See Scherer. Allgemeine Geschichte des Welthandels, ii. 229 et seg. 
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be considered. Nor can the higher 
phenomena of intellectual life in this 
age be overlooked by the historian. 

e first names in modern letters, 
with one great exception, belong to 
the 16th century. Shakspeare had 
written and Bacon begun to think, 
before its close. Cervantes was 
maimed at Lepanto: Lope wrote his 
Angelica on board of the Armada. 
The dawn of English genius is con- 
temporary with the morning of 
Spanish literature:—a brief and 
glorious appearance, which for a 
while threw its splendour over 
the ruins of the state, until the 
whole region of thought was 
darkened, and the national spirit 
quelled, by the Inquisition. Such 
and so various are the topics in view 
beyond the point now reached by 
Mr. Prescott. It will be seen that 
he has a to arrive at the critical 
stage of his undertaking. 

t may be added that what is 
already written cannot be pro- 
nounced complete or otherwise, until 
it is seen what supplements are 
hereafter introduced. It might be 
premature to insist on certain 
deficiencies, which, in the author’s 
method of arranging his subject 
under separate heads, may be sup- 
plied in a forthcoming section ; 
or to describe as omitted what is 
merely reserved for discussion here- 
after. In short, of an unfinished 
piece, designed in this manner, the 
report, if meant to be just, can 
only be in some respects provisional. 
Our attention therefore for the 
present will be given to distinct and 
separate features ; reserving general 
judgments for a later period. 

he first question, in respect of 
histories proposed to be rewritten, 
concerns the materials used. The 

raise which Ovid gives to Mulci- 

er’s art will not greatly commend 
an historian; of whom it may be 
said that his workmanship counts 
for little, if his matter be unsound. 
Even in pieces like Schiller’s Zhirty 
Years’ War, and Voltaire’s Peter the 
Great, the want of substantial accu- 
racy is barely compensated by graces 
of style and acuteness of remark. 
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Mr. Prescott, at all events, will not 
owe his success to such qualities: 
he takes his stand on authentic 
documents collected from MSS. in 
various archives, or lately published, 
—which were unknown to his pre- 
decessors. 

Of printed materials, Spain has 
furnished the Documentos Ineditos, 
a series issued by the Royal Academy 
of History; the ‘Memoirs of that 
Academy;' and papers inserted in 
the Semanario Erudito. The col- 
lections of Von Raumer from many 
European archives have also been 
used. From Belgium there is 
Gachard’s Correspondance de 
Philippe II., chiefly brought from 
Simancas, of which two volumes 
have been published by command 
of the Belgian Government; and 
another Brussels work, the Cores- 
pondance de Marguérite D’ Autriche, 
edited by Reiffenberg. Holland 
supplies the Archives de la Maison 
d’ Orange Nassau, by Groen van 
Prinsterer, from papers in the King 
of Holland’s library; and impor- 
tant aid is given / the French 
publication (made at the instance 
of Guizot) of the Granvelle Papers, 
edited by Weiss,—from Besancon. 
Besides these, moreover, Mr. Pres- 
cott has constantly at hand the 
old histories,—Thuanus,* Cabrera, 
Strada, Brandt, &c.; and on the 
whole it may be said, shows more 
diligence in gathering on all sides, 
than severity in testing his autho- 
rities. 

His MS. collections come from 
the great archives of Simancas, but 
lately opened to research; and from 
several other repositories, public and 
private, in England, Germany, and 
elsewhere. For these Mr. Prescott 
owes much to many friends ; among 
whom appear scveral of the United 
States envoys at different courts, 
busied in gaining access to state 
papers, and in getting their marrow 
extracted ferhis use. It is pleasing 
to see these ministers in so liberal 
and pacific a relation to the ‘ things 
of Spain ;’ at a time when American 
diplomacy has attracted public 
notice, in connexion with other pro- 


* He is not quite just in blaming Watson's alleged want of research. The 
works used by him, the best then extant, are the same to which Mr. Prescott con- 
tinually refers; and he had the good fortune or good judgment to quote no very 
questionable authorities, such as Zeti, whom it is surprising to find in Mr, Pres- 
cott’s notes, together with Miss Strickland ! 
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ceedings and designs, affecting that 
kingdom, which have gone far to 
impair the credit of the United 
States as a civilized community. 

In the Simancas archives, and in 
some chief libraries of England, 
France, Holland, and Belgium, the 
search was undertaken by Don 
Pascual de Gayangos, Arabic pro- 
fessor in the University of Madrid : 
a name to be specially mentioned 
here, since it recurs whenever the 
writers of England address them- 
selves to Spanish subjects. This 
amiable scholar is indeed their Great 
Apollo—opiferque per orbem dicitur 
—and deserves thanks from all their 
readers. It is a pity that the low 
state of the publishing system in 
his own country should leave him 
the assistant of others, without due 
encouragement for displaying his 
attainments in some original work 
of his own. 

Of all the MSS. thus variously col- 
lected, the choicest perhaps are the 
Relazione Venete; of which, inde- 
pendently of the two printed series,* 
voluminous copies exist in the 
libraries of Berlin and Gotha. 
They are not, however, used by Mr. 
Prescott for the first time; their 
value was long since attested b 
Ranke, who wrought them with 
equal skill and discrimination into 
his classical work on the Princes 
and Peoples of Southern Europe. 

The importance to the historian 
of such contemporary writings and 
state papers cannot be disputed ; 
whether they merely fortify received 
accounts, or correct them. They as- 
sist in opening the secrets of 
statesmen, and determine their real 
share in obscure transactions. Some 
of them, the Venice reports espe- 
cially, preserve traits of conspicuous 
persons, and of the manners of their 
day, which have been overlooked by 
es historians. On the other 
1and, their value has its _liniits. 
It would not be safe to take as 
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authorities, omni exceptione majores, 
either the notes of diplomatic repor- 
ters, or the despatches of mi- 
nisters and kings. As to the 
former—while they are sufficient 
evidence of current opinions, of 
the suspicions and rumours of the 
hour; and indispensable for many 
local details and personal deserip- 
tions—it must be remembered that, 
after all, the writers were, in respect 
of less obvious matters, both liable 
to various kinds of error, and apt 
to be deceived, by design as well 
as by accident or prejudice. For 
the most part, it is also evident 
that they draw their information 
from channels precisely similar 
to those which supplied the best 
contemporary historians, such as 
De Thou, for instance, with ma- 
terials. In short, they may be 
admitted to enlarge and to con- 
trol, but they do not by any means 
supersede the books already extant. 
As to state records, even of the 
most secret character,—these again 
are by no means in all cases magis- 
terial data for the solution of his- 
toric doubts. They must be read with 
extreme caution, especially during 
an age in which dissimulation was 
the rule of statesmen and kings,— 
and above all in respect of a mo- 
narch so close and insidious as 
Philip, whose ministers too were 
adepts in every treacherous art. In 
such cabinets we may find ‘confi- 
dential letters’ and ‘ private instruc- 
tions’ as false as the most ostensible 
state papers. When deceit per- 
vades the whole scheme of govern- 
ment, no communication, indeed, 
however intimate, is safe from suspi- 
cion. So we are told by the historian 
Mendoza, much employed in his 
day—the very period in question—in 
Spanish diplomacy ; when, speaking 
of his office, he exclaims :— 

O embajadores, puros majaderos ! 

Que si los reyes quieren engaiiar, 

Comienzan por nosotros los primeros.'t 





* Paris, 1833, by Tommaséo ; Florence, 1839—55, by Alberi. The latter Mr. 
Prescott sometimes uses ; yet he consults Micheli, the envoy to England (reign of 
Mary and Elizabeth), from a copy of the Gotha MSS. His report is in vol. 1i. of 
the first series of the Florentine edition. For a good account of these remarkable 
State papers, and a just estimate of the degree and limits of their value as materials 
for history, see Von Reumont. Beitriige zur Italienischen Geschichte. Berlin: 


1853. 


+ Hurtado de Mendoza. Epistolas. Roughly Englished :— 


Ambassadors! mere busy nincompoops ! 
For princes, when they purpose to deceive, 


Begin by making us their earliest dupes. 
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There is yet another point to be 
noticed. hen history leans on 
unpublished data, its authority be- 
comes a question of confidence in 
the discretion, industry, and fair- 
ness of the compiler. The reader 
cannot follow every statement to its 
source ; and must take for granted 
that for all material purposes every- 
thing important has been discovered; 
that from the documents used no- 
thing essential has been left out; 
that what is taken from them 
has been perfectly understood, and 
is repeated with absolute fidelity. 
It is plain that if these conditions 
are reversed, or neglected even, a 
method which at the first glance 
seems to throw a new light into the 
very heart of history, may,in reality, 
obscure its truth: and the evil in 
that case will be in compound pro- 
portion of the credit assumed, with 
the degree of its misuse, and the 
difficulty of detection.* 

These are not, trivial considera- 
tions. It should be clearly seen, on 
the opening of a new school of his- 
torical science, that the privilege 
whichadds to the author's resources 
greatly increases his responsibility. 

n the case of Mr. Prescott, no one 
will question his desire to do justice 
to his subject ; although some may 
doubt, for reasons presently to be 
even, whether he always adheres to 

is originals as closely as might be 
desired. It will also be remembered 
that their selection was made by a 
variety of different hands. On the 
whole, however, allowing for a cer- 
tain preference of the Spanish point 
of view, it may be believed that the 
new matter in this history repre- 
sents, with tolerable completeness, 
the results attainable by this kind 
of research. 

A review of these results may at 
first surprise those familiar with 
the ordinary books. They will 
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observe how slightly the aspect of 
public events and characters is 
changed by thisnew light from behind 
the scenes. The stage, it may be 
said, is brought nearer to the spec- 
tator; the decorations and dresses 
are better seen; much by-play of 
the actors, and some minor traits of 
expression in features or gesture, 
hitherto invisible, may now be 
discovered. But the main business 
of the drama, the general attitudes 
and relative position of its chief 
persons, are the same that were 
already disclosed by the common 
lights of the old historic theatre. 
On reflection, however, it will 
appear why it should be so in this 
case—why it will be so in all simi- 
lar cases. History is not ‘done 
in a corner;’ and io is no con- 
cealing from mankind the nature of 
anything which nearly concerns 
them. we links of action, the 
distribution of inner parts, and the 
bearing of personal influences, may 
be hidden in State closets; and 
on things of limited effect, false 
colours may be thrown by state- 
craft, and there remain. But 
the main track of events runs 
too deeply through time to be 
mistaken by those even who stand 
aloof from it; and the leading attri- 
butes, of good or evil, are quickly 
perceived in all great transactions, 
and in those who direct them.t 
Men judge by visible results ; their 
united judgment, with sufficient 
means, on matters of common con- 
cern, cannot greatly err; nor will 
the means be wanting with respect 
to affairs, which, however prepared 
in darkness, must be consummated 
in open day. Add to this the in- 
dubitable operation of that instinct, 
so rapid and sure in its perceptions, 
which is one of the protective gifts 
of nature to mankind,—informing 
them of what is to be feared or de- 








* The best security must be sought in the further encouragement of published 
collections, duly edited ; » work beyond the reach or conditions of private enter- 
prise, and therefore especially incumbent on the State. 


+ The instance of Cromwell may be objected. 


But it is in fact no exception. 


Obloquy was cast upon his name after death, by the party which he had over- 


thrown,—when it became ascendant. 


But the opinion which now prevails in his 


favour is the same which was held during his time by the better part of England, 
and by the wisest of European statesmen. ° The leaders in all great disputes are 
subject to praise or blame, according to the views of the party on either side. 
This is a question not of fact but of principle ; nor is it solved by discoveries of 
new particulars. So in the case of Philip ; the same actions which were abhorred 
in other parts of Europe, were celebrated in Spain as religious and ‘ prudent.’ 
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sired in such actions and cha 
racters as it is the part of history to 
describe. The men of the sixteenth 
century knew less than we do of the 
inner machinery of affairs ; but they 
felt its working, and from thence 
drew pretty just ideas of its springs 
of motion. Thus it is that the view 
then taken with the naked eye, from 
either side, is substantially the same 
which may now be perceived by the 
aid of instruments. The difference 
in our favour is great, but it is not 
infinite. It consists rather in the 
better appreciation of constituent 
parts, than in anything entirely new 
in our estimates of the whole. 

While Mr. Prescott’s researches, 
so far as they have hitherto pro- 
ceeded, amplify, but do not alter 
our general notions of Philip and 
his times, it may be observed that 
in cases on which privileged inquiry 
might have been expected to throw 
anew light, such, for instance, as 
those of Don Carlos, and of Elizabeth 
of Valois; the access to secret 
records has not enabled the his- 
torian to advance from doubt to 
certainty. In these cases, what 
was mysterious in the sixteenth 
century is no less a mystery now. 
In another, the disclosure of the 
violent death of Montigny, now es- 
tablished by positive documents, 
merely reveals what was no secret 
whatever, to the Spaniards at least ; 
if, indeed, there were ever any se- 
rious belief elsewhere in the fable of 
his natural death. 

The ground covered by these two 
volumes has already been described, 
with a brief mention of its principal 
features. The outline of these is 
familiar to all who read history; 
and it would be impossible within 
moderate limits to epitomize Mr. 
Prescott’s details. It will be more 
useful perhaps, though less amusing, 
to notice, after a word or two on the 
composition, some specific points on 
which the general reader may be 
glad of assistance. 

The method of this work is the 
same which Mr. Prescott has 
hitherto adopted—descriptive, not 
comprehensive. He relates, and dis- 
cusses point by point as he goes 
along; but leaves the final sum- 
mary to his hearers. A multitude of 
particulars diligently collected are 
thrown into a diffuse narrative ; pro- 
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ceeding deliberately forwards, with 
occasional pauses, in which orna- 
mental passages are introduced, or 
observations made, as the occasion 
may suggest. The subject is laid 
in all its breadth before the reader, 
with an abundance of details and of 
special commentaries, which he 
must generalize for himself. So 
with the characters; they are 
drawn feature by feature; their 
actions are recorded as they occur, 
with praise or blame apportioned 
to each, but there is no attempt 
made to cast the whole into a 
living image. This is a method 
in which industry may be well dis- 
played, ingenious or grave obser- 
vation applied, decoration lavished, 
and digressions introduced. It pre- 
seuts a vast surface of material; but 
it cannot be described as a complete 
historical composition. For this it 
is requisite indeed that all shall first 
be collected and thoroughly studied ; 
but also that from his preparatory 
labours the writer shall ascend to 
such a general view of his subject 
as will command its principal fea- 
tures, and comprehend its entire 
scope; it is the insight which dis- 
cerns, and the power which repro- 
duces the essence of these multifa- 
rious objects in an organic form, that 
constitute the true gift of historic 
genius. This gift Mr. Prescott does 
not possess; but his mode of cir- 
cumstantial proceeding through a 
long array of attested facts, if not 
the best conceivable, is far better 
than that of (so-called) ‘ philosophie 
historians,’ those, especially, of the 
French school ; who start from some 
general assumption of their own, and 
proceed to compel matters of fact 
to yield its demonstration ;—a pro- 
cess of which Thierry has given a 
notable example in his Conquest of 
England by the Normans. 

The arrangement is the same 
which was adopted by Mr. Pres- 
cott’s predecessor, Watson: of se- 
parate divisions, namely,—in which 
each subject is pursued continu- 
ously to a certain point. is, 
considering the many different 
threads to be taken up, is certainly 
the best both for author and 
reader. Each section is treated 
like a separate history: antece- 
dent events are sketched; biogra- 
phical notices and personal anec- 
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dotes inserted ; much is said of cere- 
monies and pageants,—the value 
of which, as ‘illustrating the man- 
ners of the time,’ may be questioned. 
They differ little in the course of 
centuries ; and scarcely belong to 
the manners of any. The whole 
composition is on a redundant scale ; 
its least pleasing superfluity being 
of a rhetorical kind. This has more 
of studied emotion than of real 
warmth, and is not quite free from 
verbiage and ‘ false glitter.’ 

_ Mr. Prescott’s tone of observa- 
tion is temperate and sensible, but 
not very original or impressive: his 
principal merit is a desire to weigh 
everything with an equal balance ; 
his chief defect is a certain want of 
sensibility, and something in his 
judgments which seems to waver 
with circumstances; so that his 
observations are not always con- 
sistent with each other. This 
characteristic may be traced to 
the same cause which determines 
his treatment of history. The other 
is not free from a kind of indifference 
towards all characters, and some 
proneness to trivial censures; which 


fall at times where they are hardly 


becoming. The fairest candour 
is not inconsistent with righteous 
indignation and generous sympa- 
thy; and it is the duty of the 
historian, while avoiding exaggera- 
tion and prejudice, to keep in con- 
stant view the broad line which 
divides good from evil, and thereby 
direct his judgments,—if he be not 
sufliciently guided by his feelings. 
It would be unjust to charge Mr. 
Prescott with any wide deviations 
from this line; but the strain of 
his reflections is apt now and then 
to jar on the sensitive ear with 
something like offence. It is how- 
ever more easily reconciled to the 
accent of apology for Philip or 
Granyelle, than to a tone of carp- 
ing at Elizabeth of England or 
William of Orange. 

Reserving for the present what 
may be said of style and other mat- 
ters of detail, we proceed to the 
contents of these volumes ; not, as 
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has been said, with the design of 
epitomizing them, but for the pur- 
pose of offering some comments 
suggested in the course of perusal. 
The work begins with a sketch 
of the close of Charles V.’s career, 
terminated by his abdication at 
Brussels, and departure for Spain, 
in 1556. Here the reasons alleged 
for his retirement are not all that 
the present state of information on 
the subject seems to require. No- 
thing is expressly said of the reluc- 
tance to yield to the Protestants 
in Germany what it had become 
impossible to refuse ;* nothing of 
a pecuniary deficit, commanding a 
policy of peace—which might be 
adopted with less discredit at the be- 
ginning of a new —— To this 
important topic, indeed, decisive at 
many points of the ensuing history, 
—the illustration of which has 
been one of the most valuable 
fruits of modern research,—Mr. 
Prescott has not paid sufficient at- 
tention. It may be reserved for 
treatment at a later stage; but a 
just idea of it is indispensable at 
the outset of Philip’s career. Not 
only is this wanting, but the 
little that is incidentally said of his 
resources conveys an aaaeete 
positively erroneous. At the close 
of a statement of Philip’s do- 
minions and forces on his as- 
suming the crown, Mr. Prescott 
says :—‘ To supply the means for 
maintaining this costly establish- 
ment (military and naval), as well 
as for the general machinery of go- 
vernment, Philip had at his com- 
mand the treasures of the New 
World; and if the incessant enter- 
prises of his father had drained the 
exchequer,t it was soon replenished 
by the silver streams that flowed 
in from the inexhaustible mines of 
Zacatecas and Potosi. The truth 
of this showy picture might be 
doubted on the evidence of the 
author himself; who has repeatedly 
to mention, without, however, ex- 
plaining, Philip’s continual distress 
for money.{ ‘That the very reverse 
is true, was proved by the investi- 


* The importance of this point appears from the documents used by Ranke. 
Deutschland im Zeitalter der Reformation, b. v., passim. 


+ Not only was the exchequer empty, but two-thirds of the revenue was 


pledged to pay interest on debts. 


t See already, as early as i. 219, after the battle of Gravelines: yo estoy de todo 


punto imposibilitado & sostener la guerra. 
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gations of Von Humboldt,* nearly 
half a century since,—which have 
been discussed and fortified by 
Ranke, in his general exposition 
of the Financial System of Charles 
V. and Philip I+ 

Returning to Charles, we meet 
with the Euowing statement :— 
‘The decisive victory at Miihlberg 
seemed at last to have broken the 
Protestant league altogether. But 
his success only ministered to his 
ruin. The very man on whom he 
bestowed the spoils of victory turned 
them against his benefactor. Charles, 
ill in body and mind, and glad to 
escape from his enemies... . was 
at length compelled to sign the 
treaty of Passau, which secured to 
the Protestants those religious im- 
munities against which he had con- 
tended through his whole reign.’ 
Here it is to be observed that it 
was chiefly to the aid of Moritz of 
Saxony, that Charles owed_his 
triumph over the Smalkaldic Lea- 
guers ; that the spoils of victory, in- 
stead of being a benefaction, were 
the conditions of that aid; and that 
Charles would be more rightly 
termed the seducer than the bene- 
factor in this business,—of which he 
lost the fruit by his odious breach of 
faithin imprisoning the Landgrave of 
Hesse. The ‘ religious immunities’ 
were not secured by the treaty of 
Passau, which was virtually auiline 
but a truce; the security, so far as 
it went, was not obtained until 
1555, at the Diet of Augsburg; to 
the proceedings of which, under 
Ferdinand, Charles, although still 
nominally Emperor, can hardly be 
said to have committed himself. 
His abdication, forwarded to the 
Electors at the time, though kept 
back at Ferdinand’s instance, and 
not accepted until later, is now 


* Political Essay on New Spain (Eng. Trans.), 1811, vol. iii. 361—433. 
entire produce of the mines, until the very last years of Philip's reign, was less 
than a third of what was commonly estimated as the crown revenue from that 


source, 
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known to have been nearly con- 
nected with his determination to 
withhold the immunities in ques- 
tion.t 

We must also demur to the state- 
ment, touching the Emperor: ‘ He 
lost his interest in affairs. . . . For 
whole months he refused to receive 
any public communications, or to 
subscribe any document, or even 
letter.’ The authority for this ex- 
aggeration is Sepulveda, who assigns 
the apathy of Charles to a period 
after 1550—post annum etatis quin- 

wagesimum ; and speaks of its 
asting ‘for nine months at a time.’ 
Has Mr. Prescott adopted, for the 
sake of effect, a description the 
error of which is demonstrable ? 
There is no period, from 1550 down 
to 1556, in which Charles’s lively 
interest in affairs, and his regular 
attention to public communications, 
as well as to private letters, is not 
attested by extant records. Stirling 
and Mignet have shown that, even 
after abdication, he never ‘lost his 
interest in affairs,’ throughout his 
retirement at Yuste. 

The amusing chapters describing 
Philip’s youth, down to his marriage 
with Mary Tudor—his conduct and 
bearing in Germany, England, and 
the Low Countries—can only be 
commended in general terms. The 
substance is mainly anecdote; and 
Mr. Prescott’s diligence in collec- 
tion has added not a little to the 
finish of Philip’s portrait, without 
however, as has been said, materially 
altering its expression. Among those 
who might have contributed to the 
picture is Balthasar Porreiio,§ in 
whose little volume Mr. Prescott 
would have found not a few charac- 
teristic touches improving the like- 
ness. 

Before leaving this section, we 


The 


The royal share (quinta) was but a fifth of the gross produce ; and of 
this fifth, part was intercepted in the New World. The 
as Soriano exclaims, was ‘ the real mine of Spain.’ 


ow Country revenue, 


+ Fiirsten u. Volker v. Siid Ewropa, 2°, Aufg. Berlin: 1837. bd. i. 351— 389. 


t Ranke. 


Deutschland im Zeitalter der Refn. 


v. 238. 


§ Dichos y Hechos de Felipe II. Madrid. 1663. He was nephew to Francisco 
de Mora, successor to Herrera as Philip’s chief draughtsman (trazador mayor), and 
steward of chambers in his household ; and thus had good authority for his personal 


anecdotes, 


He is a zealous admirer of Philip; and this circumstance points the 


effect of the evil qualities revealed with the intention of praising them. Besides what 
Porreiio learned from his uncle, he relates all the current popular anecdotes of his 
master ; and is altogether a witness not to be overlooked. 





must object to passi over in 
silence, at the period of Philip’s first 
marriage, with ia of Portugal, the 
grave charge advanced by Orange 
in his famous ‘ Apology,'—to the 
effect that Philip was then already 
the husband of another: ‘ Du 
temps qu'il faignist d'espouser ’ In- 
JSante de Portugal, mere de Don 
Charles, il estoit marié & Donna 
Isabella Osorio, de laquelle aussi 
il eut deux ou trois enfans; dont le 
premier se nomme Don Pedro, et 
le second Don Bernardino, duquet 
mariage pourroit donner bon tes- 
mhoignage Rigomez Prince D' Eboli, 
s'il estoit vivant : dont lui est venue 
ce grand credit et tant de biens en 
Espagne.’* An accusation so pre- 
cise, solemnly made in the face of 
Europe by the most irreproach- 
able prince of his age, who also had 
peculiar means of knowing what 
passed in the Spanish court, is 
too grave an element in Philip’s 
history to be concealed, whatever 
= the historian may entertain 
of the charge itself. No doubt he has 
rejected it as the scandal of an 
irritated enemy ; but this even will 
not justify its suppression. To 
many it will appear that the asser- 
tion of William of Orange, however 
provoked, carries at least as much 
weight as that cf any other autho- 
rity on which serious charges are 
advanced in the course of the his- 


tory.t 

The brightest chapters in Philip’s 
reign are those filled by his wars, 
in Italy with Paul IV., and in 


France with Henry II. They 
raised the reputation of his arms, 
and their victories were not dimmed 
by a bad cause. On no subsequent 
occasion of importance can this be 
said of any strife in which Philip 
appears as the principal. The eon- 
clusion at Cateau Cambresis was 
indeed attended with an ill-omened 
marriage; but this cloud was re- 
served for a later period. There 
occurs, in describing the Italian 
campaign, an error which may be 
corrected by reference to another 
place in the same volume. Speak- 


* Anologie de Mons. le Prince & Orange. 
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ing of the means used in 1557 to 
keep the Italian princes under con- 
trol, Mr. Prescott says :—‘ The 
Duke of Parma was won over by 
the restoration of Placentia. His 
young son, Alexander Farnese, was 
sent as a hostage, to be educated 
under Philip’s eye at the court of 
Madrid.’ his did not take place 
until two years afterwards; when 
Mr. Prescott reports the same in- 
cident, as a means to ensure the 
fidelity of Margaret of Parma, then 
appointed Regent of the Nether- 
lands. Are not some, if not all, of 
the other Italian arrangements in 
the former passage, in like manner 
stated in anticipation of what was 
settled at the treaty of Cateau 
Cambresis ? (1559.) 

Some curious documentary par- 
ticulars are added to the view of 
Philip’s relation to our Elizabeth, 
before and after Mary’s death ; 
they complete but do not contra- 
dict what was already known. The 
correspondence belongs to the period 
of his second residence in the 
Netherlands: where he continued 
to alienate the affections of his sub- 
jects by his supercilious severity and 
contempt of the national manners, 
while meditating in secret the de- 
struction of their civil and religious 
freedom. The result of this detest- 
able policy Mr. Prescott terms an 
episode; for what reasons is not 
very evident. It might indeed 
with propriety be termed one of 
the two cardinal points on which 
turned the fortunes of his whole 
reign: when the principles at issue, 
the connexion of the parties engaged 
with adjacent nations, and the strain 
of their combined action on the 
nerves of Spanish power, are con- 
sidered. The Low Countries, while 
obedient, were the treasury of Spain: 
their revolt left a void in its re- 
sources which nothing else could 
replace. The cost of trying to sup- 
press it was the fatal drain that 
incessantly wasted the life-blood 
of Philip’s other dominions. The 
incidents of the war struck the 
first blow at the prestige of his 
Delft. 


1581. p. 24. 


+ Does Mr. Prescott intend, in like manner, to ignore what has been more 
than surmised (see Bayle, Art. Barbe Blomberg) with respect to the maternal 


origin of Don Juan? 
confirming the suspicion. 


lt is understood that some papers have lately been found 
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power, and brought fresh antago- 
nists into the field, who redoubled 
its effect. This was not confined 
to the north of Europe; it was felt 
in every harbour of Spain, on every 
sea where her flag was oan 
in the islands of Asia, and through- 
out the New World. The crowning 
humiliation of Philip’s old age was 
the act by which he renounced 
a sovereignty which he had been 
striving for forty years to conquer. 
If this be an episode, what is the 
main action of the epic? 

In the chapters which carry the 
narrative of the Low Country affairs 
down to 1570, the mass of new in- 
formation supplied by recent disco- 
very is especially rich. Everything 
comes out with increased distinct- 
ness; and the effect is to deepen 
the detestation which we have al- 
ready learned to entertain for 
Phihp, and for his agents in this 
odious business. His treacherous 
dissimulation,* heartlessness, and 
savage bigotry could not be much 
enhanced by additional touches; 
the newest feature in these revela- 
tions is the strange display of his 
procrastination: which was partly 
adopted as a maxim (el tiempo y yo 
contra otros dos), partly the effect 
of a certain instinctive cowardice of 
temper, partly enforced by want 
of the means for prompt action. 
The supplements to our previous 
iasaleie in this section are co- 
pious ; of material corrections there 
are not many. One point is posi- 
tively established—viz., that all 
Alva’s iniquities were transacted 
with the fullest knowledge and ap- 
proval of Philip, who is always 
prone to sharpen rather than to 
mitigate his severity. That Alva 
needed no such prompting is also 
abundantly proved; but it should 
be added, that something like one 
moment of pity occurs in his inter- 
cession to Philip on behalf of 
Egmont’s widow ; and that the mo- 
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narch on this occasion appears more 
callous than the ‘ executioner.’ 

Another point displayed is the 
secret execution, in the fortress of 
Simaneas, of Montigny, survivor of 
the two Flemish deputies charged 
with the petition of the States to 
the Court at Madrid. After Eg- 
mont and Hoorne were beheaded, 
it was given out in the Netherlands 
that Montigny had died a natural 
death in Savin. Contemporary 
notices show that at the timet 
the real cause of his disappearance 
was suspected. The archives of 
Simaneas have supplied a circum- 
stantial account of the murder, 
which Philip had not the manhood 
to avow. at both the execution 
and the manner of it were known to 
the public in Spain, we learn from 
the historical lay, El Principe Don 
Carlos, by inane Enciso: to 
which we shall return when speak- 
ing of that Prince. In _ this 
striking drama one incident is the 
execution by the garrote of Mon- 
tigny, on his detection in a trea- 
sonable correspondence—(which the 
historians say was suspected)—with 
Don Carlos, on behalf of the ‘ rebels’ 
in the Netherlands. This piece was 
brought on the stage during the first 
half of the seventeenth century ; 
and it shows not only that Philip’s 
responsibility for the crime was no 
secret during the reign of his sue- 
cessor, but also that in Spain it 
was viewed as a commendable 
example of high justice, executed 
with the discretion becoming a 
monarch entitled Hl Prudente. 

To the received accounts of the 
conduct of Orange and Egmont at a 
critical stage of this period, Mr. 
Prescett, supported by the Gran- 
velle Papers, gives a new character. 
It is usually stated that, on Philip 
leaving Flanders, having previously 
been urged by the States to remove 
his a troops, and wishing, 
nevertheless, to detain them, he 


* One notable example is revealed by the Simancas papers, in the affair of the 
concessions, which (in 1566) Philip, after much urgency on the Regent’s part, at 
last was induced to grant to the confederates ; but, as Mr. Prescott rightly observes, 
too little, and toolate. Itnow appears that, immediately after they were dispatched, 
he privately revoked them at Madrid by protest before a notary ; and wrote to 
inform the Pope, in confidence, that they were merely intended to amuse the 


seditious heretics, until he should be ready to crush them by force. 


ii. p. 42—45. 


+ Watson, on their authority, mentions the violent death of Montigny by 
Philip's orders, as a circumstance of which there was no doubt. So Strada, Mon- 
tinio capitis damnato ob eandem causam in Hispania. Dee. i. lib. vii, 217. 
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sought to commit Egmont and 
Orange to this measure by the offer 
of commands, which, however, they 
both rejected.* The document 
cited by Mr. Prescott implies that 
they actually had assumed the 
charge, but in 1559 refused to 
continue it any longer, on the plea 
that its continuance ‘ would destroy 
their credit with the Flemings.’ ‘The 
commands,’ Mr. Prescott merely 
says, ‘ were intrusted to them b 

the king’—but not when intrusted, 
—a point on which depends the 
degree in which his version differs, 
virtually, if not literally, from the 
common one. The impression from 
his account, however, would be that 
the commissions were offered and 
accepted at the time when the dis- 
pute about these troops took place ; 
and were only afterwards resigned 
by Egmont and Orange on selfish 
grounds — supposing always, which 
may be doubted, that Granvelle’s 
report truly described the reasons 
alleged by these nobles. It is 
evident that had their commands 
been given at an earlier time, before 
any questionof removing the Spanish 
troops had been raised, the com- 


ae of the incident would be quite 


ifferent. According to Porreiioft 
this was actually the case: he de- 
scribes the appointments in question 
as bestowed soon after Philip’s ac- 
cession, and before his first depar- 
ture from Flanders, in 1556. If 
this statement be correct, the resig- 
nation in 1559 would plainly 
amount to a protest; the effect of 
which would agree with the common 
account, only leaving the motives, as 
assigned by Granvelle, to bedisposed 
of,—which would not be difiicult. 
The subject deserves further inves- 
tigation. 

Of a chapter devoted to the last 
days of Charles V. at Yuste,—which 
have been fully described in the 
works of Stirling and Mignet,— 
it will suffice to say that it is 
compiled from the same materials 
which those writers used, and 
forms an amusing episode. It was 
composed before their essays > 
peared; and the historian naturally 
regrets that the interest of the 


* Strada, i. 36. Watson (Book iii. 
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subject has been nevertheless an. 
ticipated. 
hilip’s return to Spain, in 1559, 
was signalized by the energy with 
which he applied the powers of the 
Inquisition to destroy the Protes- 
tant heresy, seeds of which had, 
during his absence, been widely 
scattered there. His severities had 
the desired effect; and the last 
symptoms of dissent were extin. 
gui by the year 1570. The 
course of this persecution is well 
described by Mr. Prescott; who 
naturally dwells long on the noto- 
rious case of Carranza, the most 
conspicuous of its‘victims,—and per- 
haps the most unjustly accused. The 
treatment of this sale by Philip, 
who attempted to destroy him by the 
hands of his inquisitors, in defiance 
of papal remonstrances, suggests a 
peculiar view of the monarch’s Ca- 
tholic zeal, coinciding with the tenor 
of his conduct in other matters of 
religion. A few words on this sub- 
ject, referring to Mr. Prescott’s 
estimate of Philip’s policy, may be 
in place here. A ‘ dominant prin- 
ciple,’ it is said, ‘is to be found in 
the policy of Philip, the great aim 
of which was to uphold the supre- 
macy of the Church, and, as a con- 
sequence, that of the Crown.’ To 
us it appears that every analysis 
of his p cee and conduct must 
conclude by reversing the order of 
these propositions: that his first aim, 
however disguised, was the absolute 
supremacy of his own will and 
ower; that the supremacy of the 
hurch was enforced as a means to 
that end, and favoured so far only 
as it promoted its attainment. No 
doubt Philip was religious—so far 
as the term may be used in respect 
of a profession ote of ceremonial 
devotion, but devoid of moral force ; 
which laid him prostrate at the feet 
of a monk, while it repressed no 
evil passion, checked no favourite 
vice, nor prevented the most atro- 
cious crimes. But in all cases where 
his personal interest, as king, is con- 
fronted by his duty as a son of the 
Church, the selfish motive instantly 
prevails. The Catholic obedience 
which he exacted from others was 


83), who quotes Grotius, and Schiller, 


Abfall der Niederliinde B. i, (Werke-xii. bd. 107). 


+ Dichos y Hechos de Felipe I1., p. 5. 
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involved in the idea of subjection to 
the Faith, because it was his faith, 
and resistance to its mandates an 
insult to his authority. In his own 
relation to the Church the principle 
of unlimited submission entirely 
disappears. His firm retention of 
all episcopal appointments in Spain ; 
the restrictions he laid on the ad- 
mission there of the decrees of the 
Council of Trent,* while attempting 
to impose them elsewhere by the 
sword; his whole management of 
the Inquisition; the history of 
Quiroga’s promotion; the treatment 
of St. Charles Borromeo in Milan ; 
the severe exaction of the Exequatur 
in the kingdom of Naples,—are but a 
few of the more prominent instances 
in which his lust of power let fall 
the mask of devotion. As to the 
Inquisition, especially, it has been 
proved, beyond dispute, that it was 
prized by him above all things as 
an instrument of secular power and 
profit. Throughout his reign, under 
whatever show of outwardreverence, 
it was jealously kept under control, 
as a potent engine for State pur- 
poses—employed to serve his ne- 
cessity, and minister to his re- 
venge.t In short, in this, as in 
every other relation, intense egotism, 
the salient point of his cold and 
arrogant nature, is seen to predo- 
minate. If anything could deepen 
the abhorrence due to that accursed 
tribunal, it is the secular abuse of 
its ‘ Holy Office ;’ if the odium of 
Philip’s bigotry could be enhanced, 
it would be by the proof that he 
was hypocrite as well as perse- 
cutor. 

Before proceeding to other sub- 
jects, a serious omission of Mr. 
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Prescott’s must be noted in this 
department. The Council of Trent 
finally came to an end in 1563; in 
the following year its decrees were 
promulgated by the Pope. Their 
reception or rejection by the several 
Catholic sovereigns led to the 
most important results throughout 
Christendom. This was indeed, on 
every account, the chief incident 
since the Reformation, in the re- 
ligious annals of a time during 
which every public question in every 
State was more or less influenced by 
religion. In Philip’s internal govern- 
ment of his several States—in his 
outward relation to other States, 
the subject is especially prominent ; 
of the whole European history of 
the age it is a conspicuous feature. 
Mr. Prescott has especially noticed, 
as the main thread of Philip’s policy, 
his relation to the Church, — of 
which this Council, after a period of 
anarchy, formally settled Poth the 
government and the creed. He 
also perceives that his subject is 
virtually ‘the history of Europe’ 
during the period in which this mo- 
mentous determination was accom- 
lished. Yet the only notice which 
ne bestows on it is contained in a 
single paragraph (i. 460). How is 
this to be explained, in a work so 
diffuse on matters of less real con- 
sequence P 
uch, for instance, was the siege 
of Maita :—which, however brilliant 
the defence, is but a local incident 
in the general story of the age, and 
in Philip’s, an episode, in which he 
merely played an under-part, at the 
close of the struggle, in a manner 
little to his credit,—which Mr. Pres- 
cott, on insufficient grounds, at- 








* Mr. Prescott (i. 461), says that ‘he made no exception for Spain ; and quotes 
a letter from Gachard, wherein he speaks of having accepted the Decrees of the 
Council ‘ sans limitations.’ This is a striking illustration of the errors to which 
entire reliance on such documents may lead. The admission was restricted by a 
series of exceptions (drawn up by a commission of ecclesiastics and state coun- 
sellors, creatures of the king), in which all the regalities of the latter were strictly 
reserved, They will be found in Giannone (lib. xxxiii. cap. iii.) : ‘Che per detta 
promulgazione niente se mutasse, né cosa alcuna s’innovasse circa le sue regalie, e 
privilegi, cosi suoi come de’ suoi vassalli ; e spezialmente intorno alla sua giuris- 
dizione, a’ padronati laicali, ragioni di nominazioni, d’amministrazione d’ospedali, 
cognizion di cause, benefizi, decime, e di tutto cid che negli articoli notati,’ (the 
formal instrument of limitation,) ‘si conteneva.’ Even Strada confesses that some- 
thing was reserved ; but, like a very Jesuit, falsifies the truth as much as possible. 


‘Sine ulla exceptione . . . adhibitd tamen perlevi moderatione in ejus usu.’ Lib. 
iv. 107. 
+ See, as the most notorious instance, the case of Antonio Perez. The con- 


fiscated property of heretics was a constant and abundant source of revenue. 
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tempts to palliate. To this siege, for 
which Vertdt* supplies most of the 
details, four entire chapters—(108 
pages, nearly one-fifth of the second 
volume)—are devoted: a space out 
of all proportion to the relative 
dimensions of the subject, and only 
to be ascribed to the seductions of 
a ‘picturesque’ theme. Yet this 
long story, circumstantial as it is, 
does not tell all that belongs to 
Philip’s part in it. Nothing is said 
of the eagerness of Don Juan of 
Austria and Don Carlos to hasten 
to the defence of Malta: which, as 
Cabrera relates (lib. vi. 361), gave 
such umbrage to Philip, that he 
not only wrote to recal them in 
perem terms, but also dis- 
patched orders to the governors of 
provinces and harbours to stop their 
passage. Nor is this characteristic 
incident mentioned in the chapter 
specially devoted to Don Carlos, 
who, according to Oabrera (lib. vi. 
383), made a second offer to set 
out for Malta, but then ey to 
cover his design upon Flanders. 
These are simple omissions ; others 
amount to a suppression of evidence 
against Philip, upon the critical 

int of his share in the blame of 
Sdesing the relief of Malta. There 
is no question as to the fact that 
Don Garcia de Toledo, viceroy of 
Sicily, deferred the succours re- 
peatedly promised in Philip's name, 
until a moment when im all proba- 
bility they must come too late. In 
discussing the responsibility of the 
parties to this ‘mysterious circum- 
stance,’ Mr. Prescott, without ex- 
pressly deciding the doubt, can 
t hardly suppose,’ that Philip was 
the author of the delay (socorros de 
Espana, tarde vienen nunca !), and 
thinks it ‘seems more probable’ 
that the viccroy ‘shrunk from the 
danger’ of venturing his fleet. The 
recal of Don Garcia is then men- 
tioned as an ‘act of retributive 
justice,’ with the remark, that ‘ his 
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fate not be thought, after ail, 
concluswe evidence that he had not 
acted in obedience to the private 
instructions of his sovereign’ (vol. ii. 
451). The excuse thus insinuated 
is obvious. Now it is remarkable 
that on both points in question 
there are itive assertions (by 
Cabrera) which Mr. Prescott has 
not mentioned. At the crisis of 
the siege, he says, Don Garcia 
wrote to the grand master, expressly 
justifying his delay by orders from 
Spain.t Ata later period Cabrera 
states the true cause of the viceroy’s 
disgrace—complaints, namely, from 
the Sicilians concerning his adminis- 
tration of justice[—a statement 
confirmed by other authorities. Don 
Garcia only experienced a fate com- 
mon to the viceroys of Sicily 
during this age (Sicilia fatal d sus 
Virreyes): sacrificed to the polic 
of the Court of Madrid,§ whic 
kept them in collision with the 
States of the Island; and after a 
time, when the odium grew exces- 
sive, replaced them by others, for 
whom the same destiny was re- 
served. For the dismissal of 
Toledo no other cause need be 
sought: it was the same lot which 
had fallen to his predecessors, 
Gonzaga and Medina Sidonia ; 
which, after him, Pescara only 
escaped by a premature death, and 
Colonna, his successor, had to en- 
dure. 

In a future edition Mr. Prescott 
will probably revise, if he do not 


abridge, this section of his work. 


There remain to be noticed the 
chapters on Don Carlos and on Eliza- 
beth de Valois, with which the 
second volume ends. It has already 
been said that Mr. Prescott’s re- 
searches have not cleared up the 
mystery which hangs over the fate 
of these personages. The romantic 
notion of a forbidden attachment 
between Elizabeth and her step-son 
—if it were ever more than un idle 


* Neither Bosio’s older work, nor the modern History of ‘the K nights of St. 
John, by Taafe, (London, 1852, a book of real merit and research, eccentric in 


manner, but full of genuine vigour,) seems to be known to Mr. Prescott. 


He has 


laboured much im the decoration of this narrative ; but judicious readers will prefer 
Watson's more concise sketch, which is full enough for the purpose, and though 


simple, not inelegant. 


+ Lib. vi. 371. No le maravillase su dilacion, viniendo de Espaiia las ordenes. 


+ Lib. vi. 478. 


§ For a full exposition of this hopeless condition of the Sicilian Viceroyalty 


under Philip, see Ranke. 


Fiirsten and Volker, v. Siid. Europ. i. 257—26s. 
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French rumour, caught up by 
foreign poets—has long since been 
rejected by historians on this side of 
the Pyrenees; and in Spain itself 
robably was never dreamed of. 
deed, as Mr. Prescott observes, 
‘the sallow, sickly’ (he might have 
added deformed) ‘ boy of fourteen— 
for Carlos was no older at the time 
of Isabella’s marriage—was pos- 
sessed of too few personal attrac- 
tions to make it probable that he 
could have touched the heart of his 
beautiful step-mother, had she been 
lightly disposed.’ The particulars 
obtained by Mr. Prescott establish 
beyond question a view of the dis- 
position and conduct of the Prince 
which has always prevailed in Spain. 
He was spoiled in childhood by the 
over-indulgence of his guardian, the 
Regent Juana; as a boy his temper 
was irascible, and his disposition 
wilful and obstinate; as he grew 
older, slightly deformed, — one 
shoulder being higher, and one le 
shorter than the other,—he exhibite 
the vehemence and irritability, bor- 
dering on madness, which often 
accompany physical derangement. 
His habits were loose, perverse, and 
indecorous; and authentic instances 
are related of his outrageous violence 
towards some of the first personages 
at court, by whom he had been 
thwarted or offended. In his seven- 
teenth year, his skull was fractured 
by a fall; and from this time forth 
the increased extravagance of his 
behaviour may be ascribed to the 
ositive insanity of an injured 
rain. That under these circum- 
stances he was excluded by his 
father from public affairs; that he 
resented the exclusion, grew im- 
patient of the restraint imposed by 
residence at court, and made various 
attempts to escape—are facts now 
demonstrated. The concern which 
he is alleged to have felt for 
the Low Countries is more doubt- 
ful; it seems certain that he had 
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planned a flight in that direc- 
tion ; but whether with a 
or the Emperor’s court finally in 
view, may be questioned. Was. 
upon followed his confinement b 
ilip, and soon afterward his 
death: the real cause of the one, 
the real manner of the other, are 
still undetermined. Such, in brief, 
is the result of Mr. Prescott’s in- 
vestigations: which coincides prett; 
nearly, up to the last point, wit 
the popular view of the subject in 
Spain. Of this a vivid picture is 
iven by Ximenes Enciso, in his 
ama, El Principe Don Carlos, 
a work of high merit, by one of 
the best poets of the age of Lope.* 
In this piece, the stern, yet cour- 
teous and composed, orthodox, 
laborious monarch, is placed in 
striking contrast with his turbulent 
headstrong son, agitated by violent 
passions and dhaken by disease ; 
clamouring for a share in the govern- 
ment, while planning his escape from 
court, and secretly treating with 
Montigny, agent of the Flemish 
rebels. At length his violence 
becomes outrageous ; his schemes 
are discovered: Philip directs his 
imprisonment; at the same time, 
Montigny, arrested in the palace, 
is secretly put to death by the 
garrote. The Prince, furious at his 
confinement, completes the ruin of 
his shattered health by fits of 
excess and abstinence ; and before 
long expires, making a penitent and 
Christian end. It will be seen how 
nearly this sketch agrees with the 
narrative, discovered by Mr. Pres- 
cott, of the Ayuda de Camara; 
whose account, it must be said, has 
a suspicious air of having been com- 
posed cum assensu superiorum. The 
causes of a darker kind suggested for 
the imprisonment, the surmises as to 
the manner of his death, and as to 
Philip’s share in it, are discussed, 
but not solved. The question re- 
mains one of conjecture on both 


* Distinguished beyond most others for his power in character painting. All 


of his pieces known to us are historical. 


His first—-(the pattern work, says Mon- 


talvan, Para Todos, for such compositions)—was on the Medicis of Florence ; 
another, La Mayor Hazana del Emperador Carlos V., gives a lively sketch of 
popular impressions concerning his life at Yuste ; which would have furnished some 
interesting illustrations to Mr. Stirling, whom it has escaped. The play on Don 
Carlos, it seems, is unknown to Mr. Prescott; who names, of Spanish play writers 
on the subject, only Montalvan, in whose piece, E/ segundo Seneca de Espaia, 
Carlos is but a secondary figure, lost to sight before the end of the drama,—the 
principals being the king and Don Juan of Austria. 
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sides; whether the crime of Carlos 
were meditated parricide, rebellion, 
or heresy—whether there were any 
crime at all, beyond that of his stand- 
ing in the way of Philip’s scheme of 
an Austrian marriage—as imputed 
by Orange in his Apology—is open to 
as much doubt as ever. As to the 
death, violent or natural, if tes- 
timonies be sought, the number and 
weight seem to be with the accusers, 
William of Orange at the head of 
the list. This, at all events, may be 
taken as certain: that Philip had 
cause of anger, might have had 
occasion to fear; could not desire 
such a successor, could not well de- 
stroy him openly; and was not a 
man to hesitate for a moment in the 
commission of any act, however 
atrocious, that his anger, fear, or 
interest suggested. More than this, 
the ‘dread repositories’ of Simancas, 
as Mr. Prescott terms them, have 
not revealed. 

The death of Elizabeth of Valois 
soon followed that of Carlos; and 
though it may be that the coinci- 
dence quickened suspicion, it can- 
not be said to have created it; Mr. 
Prescott believes her death to have 
been a natural one; but what he 
urges in contradiction of the express 
charges against Philip by contem- 
poraries, is purely negative. To 
these charges, the coincidence of 
which is remarkable, the sum of his 
rejoinder lies inthe absence of any 
hints of foul play, and in sugges- 
tions of Philip’s good understanding 
with his queen, in the letters, which 
he has examined, from Elizabeth’s 
French servants, &e. As to the 
former, it is plain that silence can, 
at the most, import no more than 
that they knew nothing but what 
they have told: ix is not likely that 
they would be suffered to see any- 
thing which Philip might not wish 
known. As for the latter, it is so no- 
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torious a trait of Philip’s insidious 
character, as painted by Enciso:*— 
Que de la risa al cuchillo 
No hay en su entereza un dedo: 
—(he could smile one moment and 
stab the next)—that no show of 
kindness on his part is the slightest 
evidence against murderous inten- 
tions. The only question is, had hea 
motive? Orange says he had: the 
wish for another heir to the crown, 
and this through an alliance by mar- 
riage with Austria: in order to which 
it was necessary that he should first 
be widowed; and then, to obtain a 
dispensation for marrying Ais own 
niece,t a pretext, such as the loss 
of an heir apparent, was required— 
hence the destruction of Carlos and 
of Elizabeth. 

Such was the charge presented to 
the sovereigns of Europe by one 
whose eminence and character give 
his words a weight which Mr. 
Prescott — not without Spanish 
leanings — does not sufficiently 
allow. To this must be added 
the report of other contemporaries, 
who in varying terms substantially 
repeat the same accusation. On 
the whole, the case, it must be ad- 
mitted, cannot be disposed of by 
negative inferences; yet it is not 
likely that positive proof can be 
obtained in favour of Philip. It 
may perhaps be safely concluded 
that Blizabeth’s undoubted kind- 
ness for Don Carlos was altogether 
innocent; it is possible that his 
attachment to her,—which seems to 
be established,—may have been no- 
thing but gratitude for this kind- 
ness. But it does not follow that 
Philip’s suspicious eye would cer- 
tainly view even the most harmless 
goodwill on either side without 
sinister interpretations : everything 
known of his character would sug- 
gest the very reverse of this.t 
Nevertheless, a murder, if murder 


* Less vivid in Cabrera’s prose: su risa y cuchillo eran confines: which Mr. 


Prescott quotes, without observing that it was a proverbial trait of Philip's 
character ; and, as we see from Enciso’s entereza, considered admirable by Spaniards 
of the 17th century. 

+ This was positive incest ; but all previous Portuguese and Austrian inter- 
marriages of this house, since Maximilian’s time, went perilously near it. The 
injunction of the famous epigram, ‘Felix Austria nube,’ thus followed out, did 
not lead to happy results: the miserable decay of the Hapsburg stock in Spain 
was the natural punishment of such family connexions; while nothing, after all, 
was retained of what they brought to the state. 

t It is said that in his latter years he actually forbade his favourite daughter 


(Isabella Clara Eugenia) to converse with the Infante (afterwards Philip III.) 
without first informing him ! 
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there was, is more probable for 
‘reason of state’ than for jealousy. 
The mystery, in fine, subsists, and 
conjecture will continue to play with 
it as heretofore. 

We proceed to minor matters. It 
has already been hinted that the de- 
corations of this work may be thought 
too elaborate by readers of a severe 
taste; who will observe that Mr. 
Prescott’s style has not improved in 
simplicity—the rarest excellence in 
writing—by practice. He is indeed 
somewhat too fond of sonorous pas- 
sages; in which at times, clauses are 
introduced rather, it would seem, for 
the sake of rounding a period, than 
of adding to its significance. His 
ordinary narrative manner is far 
more agreeable ; though not always 
free from errors of language: such 
as: ‘Inferior in qualities, for ex- 
citing affection’; ‘invoking the de- 
puties’ (for inviting), ‘the members 
swelled to the number of 3000,’ ‘ the 
emperor took Alva along with him 
on his campaign,’ ‘relieved of the 
presence,’ ‘it came hard to the duke 
to execute the treaty,’ ‘ the condition 
which bodes the coming contest,’ 
‘foreboded* (for foresaw), ‘ the fate 
of their lord.” Other phrases occur, 
if not absolutely incorrect, certainly 
inelegant. ‘Philip pushing for- 
ward his journey,’ ‘Spain pre- 
cluded from pushing her specula- 
tions in the regions of science,’ ‘ the 
prince usually made but one nap 
of it.’ 

False or mixed figures, the beset- 
ting sins of an ambitious style, are 
not wanting in places of display ; 
such as: ‘fathomless ravine choked 
up by débris,’ ‘ rural labours broken 
by the warwhoop of the savage,’ 
‘necromancer raising a storm,’ &c. 
At times the effect of one sentence 
neutralizes the other. Thus, in an 
ornate description (ii. 161) of the 
terrors of Alva’s arrival it is said that 
‘ The inhabitants beheld the heavens 
darkening around them, and the 
signs of the tempest at hand. A s#il 
deeper gloom lay upon Brussels, now 
the residence of Alva,’ ... andim- 
mediately afterwards, that ‘ most of 
the courtiers who remained,’ ‘the 
gilded insects that loved the sun- 
shine, had left the regent’s palace, 
aud gone to pay their homage at 
Culemborg House ’—head quarters 


of Alva—centre of the gloom afore- 
said ! 
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Of mere redundance of language, 
the following instances will suffice : 
‘Every one knows the importance 
of a popular name to a faction, a 
nom de guerre, under which its mem- 
bers may rally and make head 
together as an independent party.’ 
On the assault by the Mahometan 
besiegers of Mazarguivir, held by 
the Spaniards, Mr. Prescott pauses 
to observe: ‘ Jt was the old battle 
of the Crescent and the Cross; the 
fiery African, and the cool indomi- 
table European: arquebuss and 
pike, sabre and scimitar clashed 
fearfully against each other, while 
high above the din rose the war- 
eries of ‘Allah’ and ‘St Jago,’ 
showing the creeds and countries of 
the combatants.’ Again, ‘the heads 
of fifty Turks who had fallen... . 
were cut off—as we are told—by the 
garrison, and sent, as the grisly 
trophies of their victory, to Oran, 
showing the feelings of bitter hatred, 
perhaps of fear, with which this peo- 
ple was regarded by the Chris- 
tians.” In a work, which in any 
ease must be voluminous, such a 
waste of words may justly be com- 
plained of. 

This however is not the sole ob- 
jection. Itis apt to lead toa certain 
looseness in the terms of reference 
—direct or incidental—to matters of 
historical fact, which impairs the 
accuracy of the work. In common 
discourse, for instance, it may be 
usual to speak of the ‘ Sack of Rome 
by Bourbon’—who was slain before 
the walls were taken ;—but history 
requires more precision. The war 
provoked by Paul IV. is truly des- 
eribed (i. 167) as one into which 
that Pontiff ‘had plunged without 
preparation, conducted without 
ee and terminated without 

onour ... . which brought little 
honour to any of the parties con- 
cerned in it; but on the other hand, 
a full measure of all those calamities 
which always follow in the train of 
war.’ Yet itis soon afterwards said of 
the same war, that ‘it was nobly con- 
ceived, though impracticable.’ Alva 
in his embassy to France (1559) 
displays ‘all the stately demeanour 
of a true Spanish hidalgo.’ Again, 
on another occassion, ‘ Mendoza, 
fourth Duke of Infantado,’ is praised 
as ‘a fine specimen of the old Cas- 
tilian hidalgo.’ Both these person- 
ages were grandes (high nobles) 
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of the first class:* hidalguia, per se 
imports mere gentle, as distinguished 
from plebeian; the former class 
hombres libres, the latter pecheros, 
gent taillable et corvéable. To ex- 
tol a Duke of Norfolk or Hamil- 
ton, as a fine specimen of the English 
squire, would nearly produce the 
same effect. With the Scotch refor- 
mation, it is said that ‘the fiery cross 
had gone round over the hills and 
valleys of Scotland’: Venice is de- 
oo still one of the 

usiest marts of the world)—as 
sitting on her ‘ lonely watch-tower 
in the Adriatic’ ;. the fleet, of seventy 
ships, in which Philip returns to 
Spain, is ‘ a little navy.’ Such epi- 
thets as ‘great Protestant champion’ 
applied to Maurice of Saxony, to 
Orange, that of leader in a ‘religious 
war,’ are scarcely admissible; imply- 
ing at least questionable views of 
their respective positions. The 
modern traveller, if conversant with 
older times, will be surprised to learn 
that ‘the present in Spain is but the 
mirror of the past. In other coun- 
tries fashions become antiquated, 
old errors exploded, early tastes re- 
formed. Not so in the peninsula. 
The traveller has only to cross the 
Pyrenees to find himself a contem- 
porary of the 16th century!’ 

In the translation of his texts 
Mr. Prescott is not always so care- 
ful as could be wished. This is a 
point of moment in a history founded 
to some extent on unpublished 
papers; in the use of which, as 
already observed, the utmost 
fidelity is requisite, so that the true 
sense and nothing more, still less 
anything at variance with it, shall 
be given. For a case of deviation 
from this rule, see the account (i. 

67) of Philip’s first interview, on 
panish ground, with Elizabeth de 
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Valois ; where an interpolation by 
the translator gives the anecdote a 
colour quite different from that of 
the original (Brantéme). On ar- 
riving at Guadalajara,— 


The Princess Joanna (Juana) came 
down to receive her sister-in-law, and, 
after an affectionate salutation, con- 
ducted her to the saloon, where Philip, 
attended by his son (Don Carlos), was 
awaiting his bride. It was the first 
time Isabella had seen her destined 
lord. She now gazed on him so in- 
tently, that he good-humouredly asked 
her ‘if she were looking to see if he 
had any grey hairs on his head? The 
bluntness of the question somewhat dis- 
concerted her,’ &c. cea * Isabella 
was in her fifteenth year,+ and Philip 
in his thirty-fourth. 


Brantéme’s words are— Elle se 
mit & le contempler si fixement, que 
le Roy, ne le trouvant pas bon’ (not 
liking this), ‘luy demanda, ‘ Qué 
mirais, si tengo canas? Ces mots 
luy touchérent si fort au cceur’ 
(hardly the effect of a good-humoured 
question!) ‘que depuis on augura 
mal pour elle.’ 

When news of the image-breaking 
in Flanders arrived in Spain, Philip, 
says Mr. Prescott, quoting from 
Gachard’s Analectes, ‘burst forth, 
it is said, into the most violent fit of 
anger, and, tearing his beard, ex- 
claimed, ‘It shall cost them dear! 
by the soul of my father I swear it 
— it shall cost them dear !’’ adding, 
‘ If true, it affords a solitary excep- 
tion to the habitual self-command 
of the monarch. The account 
given by Hopper, &c. (‘that he 
maintained his usual serenity’) is 
the more probable of the two.’ 
There is nothing in the words 
quoted from Gachard, if properly 
rendered, implying any exceptional 
display on Philip's part: ‘11 leur 


* For the especial state and privilege of the Duque, as grandee of the first 


class, see Salazar y Mendoza. 


Dignidades de Castilla y Leon, \. iii. cap. xvi., 
and the supplement to his work, by Carrillo. 


The style of hidalgo, as implying 


simple gentry, is explained, from the best Spanish authorities, by Selden, Titles 


of Honour, Second Edition, London, 576, et seq. 
proof, see Martel, Forma de proceder en Cortes (Aragon). 


For a concise and decisive 
One of the articles, after 


naming certain grandes, who have a right to their summons, adds, ‘ Los Hidalgos’ 
(the mere gentry), ‘no pueden a/egar posesion de ser llamados.’ 
+ Here, in a note, Mr. Prescott says, ‘there is even more uncertainty than is 


usual in regard to a lady's age.’ 


Cabrera says eighteen at the time of her marriage 
(1560), and De Thou, only eleven when betrothed (in 1559). 


There seems to be 


no reason to doubt the date in Moréri, who gives a list of all Henry II.’s children, 
with the year and day of the birth of each: Elizabeth’s is April 13, 1545 (the 
same year as Don Carlos) ; this agrees with the age in the text pretty nearly. 
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en cottera cher, s’écria-t-il, en se 
tirant la barbe ;’ not ‘ tearing his 
beard,’ but merely grasping it, as 
the Orientals do, on solemn occa- 
sions. It was Philip’s habit, men- 
tioned by others who have described 
his remarkable self-command, as an 
evidence of it. ‘ The only gesture,’ 
says Ranke,* quoting from a con- 
temporary notice, ‘which he was 
ever seen to use, when surprised or 
angered, was the same which we 
observe in the gravest of Arabs—he 
laid hold of his beard with one hand.’ 

In the above, the originals are 
subjoined in notes; and’ the reader 
can himself make the needful cor- 
rection. But this is not the case 
where, a reference only being given 
to authorities not within everyone’s 
reach, negligence or error may be 
more deceptive. A document, 
for instance, published in the 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Madrid, furnishes some curious par- 
ticulars of Philip’s marriage nego- 
tiations with Elizabeth Tudor, after 
Mary’s death. Feria, the ambas- 
sador, is instrueted to make an offer: 
‘accompanied however by some very 
prudent conditions. It was to be 
understood that Elizabeth must be 
a Roman Catholic, and if not one 
already, must repudiate her errors, 
and beecomeone. She was to obtain 
a dispensation from the Pope for 
the marriage,’ &c. The wording of 
the clause marked in italies seemed 
strange ; and suggested a reference 
to the original,—where it was found 
with a material difference. The 
words are: Que haya de pedir dis- 
pensa y absolucion, &c.—ask, apply 
for, not obtain. The variation is 
not trivial; it makes all the dif- 
ference between a reasonable and 
an impertinent proposal. It was 
enough that Elizabeth should testify 
her obedience by asking—the ob- 
taining would be an object of 
Philip’s own care. It cannot be too 
strongly recommended to Mr. Pres- 
cott to avoid this kind of inaccuracy, 
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which no rhetorieal effect can com- 
pensate. 

Some minor errata in translation 
will be more easily corrected. The 
betrothal of Elizabeth is ‘cele- 
brated in the church of St. Mary’ 
—a misnomer of the cathedral of 
Noétre Dame. ‘Marshal Termes,’ 
whom Egmont defeated at Grave- 
lines, is the Maréchal de Thermes 
of French annals; and the Abbé 
San Real, the well-known romancer 
St. Réal. These are French in 
Spanish masks. In his account of 
the siege of Malta, Mr. Prescott, 
following Vertét, conceals a famous 
Spaniard in a French disguise. 
In the Chevalier de Medran, who 
plays a distinguished part there, 
we recognise the good knight, 
Gonzalez de Medrano,f scion of 
one of those noble Castilian fami- 
lies that won the cross borne in their 
arms at the battle of Las Navas. 
We ascribe to the seduction of a 
sounding phrase, the error in trans- 
lating Strada’s Murales machinas : 
—the cannon fired by Noircarmes 
against Valenciennes in 1567, says 
Mr. Prescott, ‘threw into that city 
three thousand. bombs.’ The very 
author quoted distinctly states else- 
where§ that the first of these ex- 

losives was used at the siege of 
Wachtendonck, in 1588; indeed, 
the enormous number in the text 
might alone have suggested caution. 
efore closing the list of notes, 
which, with an eye to future edi- 
tions, may be regarded with in- 
duigence,—we demur to the state- 
ment (i. 39), that ‘ the performance of 
a comedy of Ariosto’ at a court festi- 
val at Valladolid (1548), was a 
proof that Italian literature of that 
class (if indeed of any class) ‘ had 
now commended itself, in some de- 
gree to the popular taste.’ Court 
shows, exhibited to amuse foreign 
princes, could be no evidence of 
what was popular in Spain. Some- 
what later she adopted with favour|| 
the Italian lyrics; but neither then 


* Fiirsten wnd Volker von Siid Europa, i. 128. 

+ Taafe’s Knights of St. John, iv. 25—37. 

t Argote de Molina, Nobleza del Andaluzia, cap. xlvii. 

§ Dec. ii. lib, x. 448, he minutely describes the new missile, which he says 


had been invented but a few months previously. 


before Mr. Prescott. 


Schiller had made the same error 


|| Yet these, even, were rather the study of a select class, than the delight of 


what can be termed a popular taste. 
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nor at any other time would endure 
on the stage either the Italian or 
any other fashion of foreign drama : 
showing herein that healthy poetic 
instinct which, fifty years after- 
wards, gave birth to es own na- 
tional comedy —the glory of her 
literature. 

Mr. Prescott must also be cor- 
rected when he says that Hurtado 
de Mendoza, after his banishment 
from court (i. e., after 1568), ‘ pro- 
fited by his exile to give to the world 
those remarkable compositions, both 
in history and romance, that form 
an epoch in the national literature.’ 
The single romance ascribed to 
Mendoza—(he never owned it)— 
the Lazarillo, was composed and 
published long before his exile. It 
is understood to have been written 
by him while a student at Salaman- 
ca (1525-30). Obrade su mocedad 
en Salamanca, says Sedano.* It is 
certain that it was in print in the 
Low Countries in 1553; and not 
unlikely that there were earlier 
Spanish editions. 

The portraits which appropriately 
embellish these volumes, are:— 
Philip, when young, after Titian: a 
speaking likeness beyond all doubt, 
with a cold supercilious expression in 
the mouth, and malicious eyes, of 
asinister, almost feline penetration ; 
Mary Tudor, the same pinched, 
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anxious, old face that we know in 
Lodge; Margaret of Parma, less 
mannish on the canvas than she 
is drawn by the pen, with an open, 
not unpleasing cast of features; 
Alva, bearded and grim, a lank, 
proud visage, dignified, yet withal 
narrow and forbidding; and Don 
Carlos, sullen and sheepish-looking 
in his fine clothes, wiih a scared, 
vicious glance in his eyes, thin- 
lipped and round shouldered—an 
unpromising figure of a prince, and 
ill suited for the hero of a Schiller 
or Alfieri. 

Here we must close a notice 
which may have seemed too long 
already, and not too entertaining. 
We have, however, thought it better 
to examine, than merely to give 
praises and extracts,— partly be- 
cause these can be of little service 
to a book which every one will read; 
partly because the present is but 
the first edition of a work still in 
progress: so that revisal of what has 
een published, and consideration 
of what is yet to come, may be sug- 
gested with some prospect of being 
useful. In this point of view it may 
be hoped that Mr. Prescott will re- 
gard attentive comment as the best 
compliment we could pay to the 
character and ‘pretensions of his 
work, and to his motives in com- 
posing it. IR 
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From Terrence Friywn, Esq., to Dennis Moriarty, Esq., Barrister- 
at-law, London. 


Flax Lodge, Connemara, 
2oth Dec., 1855. 

My prar Dennis, 
OUR last letter after so long a 
silence was a source of much 
speculation to me, not only on ac- 
count of the remarkable variety of in- 
telligence you contrived to squeeze 
into it, but because by its caligraphy, 
no less than its contents, it showed 
me that you are acquiring at last 
(time for you!) some fixity of cha- 
racter. Let your wise people who 
refuse their assent to all doctrines 
that are not capable of demonstra- 
tion, say what they like, they never 


ean shake my belief in an intimate 
connexion between the tempera- 
ment, disposition, passions, and 
habits of a man, and his hand- 
writing. There is a great deal to 
be said on this subject, Dennis, but 
I will not trouble you at present by 
entering at large upon so extensive 
an inquiry. I will only just ask 
you whether you ever saw a leiter 
written under the influence of men- 
tal agitation, that did not materially 
differ from a letter written by the 
same hand under ordinary circum- 
stances? Now if you can clearly 
trace the disturbance of the mind in 


* Parnaso Espaiol, t. iv. 
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the disorderly lines and the tremu- 
lous touches of the pen, mending 
gaps here and there in the words, 
and trying to give a fictitious steadi- 
ness and unity to the whole, you 
must admit the existence of that 
mysterious sympathy which, opera- 
ting through the nervous organiza- 
tion, communicates to the sheet of 
paper more or less the impress of 
the immediate emotion. If, on the 
contrary, there is no change appa- 
rent, and the hand that guides the 
en is as firm in the hour of suffer- 
ing as in the season of care and pros- 
perity, may we not fairly accept it as 
a visible proof of that imperturbable 
strength which ‘looks on tempests 
and is never shaken?’ The hand- 
writing therefore is an equally cer- 
tain clue to the accidental condi- 
tions and the essential attributes of 
character. And I contend that it is 
even a more perfect reflex of the 
latter, which it betrays unconsci- 
ously, than of the former, which we 
are generally on our guard against, 
and take some pains to disguise. 
How else are we to account for the 
infinite variety of hands in the let- 
ters of our correspondents? Most 
men are taught to write upon pretty 
much the same system, yet there 
are hardly two who write alike, 
except by the force of constant in- 
tercourse, similarity of habits, and 
foppery of imitation. If there be 
not some occult connexion between 
the moral nature and the penman- 
ship, how is it that handwritings 
grow up into such distinctive and 
individualized forms,resolving them- 
selves into pen-and-ink features as 
marked in their expression as the 
features of the face, which are sup- 
posed to be an index to the mind? 
The only exception I know of on 
a large scale is to be found in the 
handwriting of women, which is 
usually aes and vague, evasive 
and unmeaning, and distinguished 
by a superfluity of hair strokes and 
punctuation, or none at all, and a 
"ote expenditure of space. But 
1ere again, Dennis, I discern a 
curious confirmation of my theory. 
If the handwriting of women baffles 
all attempt at speculation on their 
characters, don’t you see that it is 
on that account all the more faithful 
to its source, since it is notorious 
that, from the beginning of time 
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to the present year of grace, the 
same baffling of speculation has been 
going on in regard to women them- 
selves. Andif by the profoundest 
ingenuity of investigation, aided by 
the closest insight into their actions, 
we cannot get at the truth of their 
heart or brains, intentions, wishes, 
motives, objects, likings or dislik- 
ings, antipathies or sympathies, is 
it not as clear as the sun at noon- 
day, that the enigmatical style of 
their caligraphy is the exact type 
of their characters? Perhaps you 
will turn round upon me with the 
old quotation from Pope, and tell me 
that ‘most women have no charac- 
ters at all;’ or as it was better stated 
long before by Butler, 

The souls of women are so small, 

That some believe they’ve none at all. 
But if you are so utterly lost to all 
sense of decency, so graceless and 
abandoned as to maintain such an 
abominable doctrine, I have you 
again upon another horn of my 
theory; for nothing can be more 
expressive of a human being who 
has no fixed, definite, or intelligible 
character, than that manner of writ- 
ing from which it is impossible to 
extract an inference of any kind, 
and which is common, with almost 
imperceptible and certaily imma- 
terial variations, to tens of thousands 
of Parian fingers. It is said that 
the grand aim of female education 
is to teach women to conceal their 
natures; and, if this be true, their 
education has undoubtedly been 
earried to the height of perfection 
in this article of handwriting. 

The diversity of men’s hands is 
not more striking than their par- 
ticular peculiarities. Here is a 
miniature note which occupies three 
lines and a half in the centre of a 
sheet; written in the ordinary way 
it would fill a couple of pages. The 
letters are not larger than the head 
of the smallest pin. It must be 
read by the help of a powerful lens, 
which will disclose to you a sym- 
metry and accuracy of form that 
cannot fail to awaken admiration 
and surprise. Now, you may take 
my word for it that the writer has a 
faculty for small and minute things, 
by which he is marked out from the 
herd of his associates, and upon 
which he plumes himself as a 
speciality. He has a genius for 
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dates, for little facts, for genealogies, 
for precision in dress, diction, or 
personal habits; he is a stickler for 
routine; a man milliner in his 
tastes; a sort of wonderful ‘ calcu- 
lating boy,’ in some nook or corner 
of a favourite pursuit ; or something 
else in which this express quality of 
neatness, or elaborate trifling, or 
close packing, shows itself conspicu- 
ously. Turn from this handwriting 
to another which sprawls in loose 
and gigantic characters over the 
sheet, and in which the actual quan- 
tity of matter bears about the same 
proportion to the surface it covers 
as Falstaff’s pennyworth of bread to 
his immortal ocean of sack. Have 
youthe least doubt whatever, Dennis, 
avich, that this is a rash, wild, in- 
considerate, harum-scarum indi- 
vidual; that his thoughts, such as 
they are, are always either in a ter- 
rible hurry or in a state of inextri- 
cable confusion; that logic is a 
terra incognita to him ; that he is 
pursued through life by an inevi- 
table fatality—such as leaving some- 
thing behind which he ought to take 
with him when he is going on a 
journey, or arriving just in time to 

e too late; mistaking one thing for 
another ; forgetting his own name ; 
asking affectionately after the health 
of a dear friend that died last week; 
getting the tail of his coat perpetu- 
ally caught in the door he is closing 
behind him; planting his chair, 
with alarming indifference to the 
admonitions of experience, upon the 
skirts of ladies’ dresses; and com- 
mitting a thousand social laches, 
arising from the want of fore- 
thought and the active influence of 
a temperament in which impulse 
rides triumphant over reason and 
reflection? These are only two 
specimens out of a multitude as 
numerous as the sands on the sea- 
shore, or the leaves of a North 
American forest. We have a large 
variety in Ireland, with a consider- 
able preponderance in favour of that 
broad-cast hand which represents 
the promiscuous scattering of intel- 
lectual powers, and the waste of 
time and opportunity. I might 
mention to you also, not as being 
exclusively Irish, but as of frequent 
occurrence amongst us, that duality 
of hand which reverses the vene- 


rable legend of two gentlemen rolled 
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into one, and reveals the phenomenon 
of one gentleman divided into two. 
This habit of writing two different 
hands, one of which, as described by 
George Stevens, the writer cannot 
read himself, and the other nobody 
can read for him, is supposed to 
have come into fashion in the palmy 
days of the landlordocracy of this 
country ; an era in our national his- 
tory when it was a matter of no 
trifling convenience for a gentleman 
to be complete master of several 
styles, so utterly unlike each other 
that his most intimate friends could 
not swear with any degree of cer- 
tainty to his handwriting. There 
is another kind of sign manual which 
was once highly popular, but which 
is now rapidly going out through 
the operation of the business habits 
that are coming in under the aus- 
pices of the Encumbered Estates 
Courts. I allude to that cabalistic 
penmanship which nothing short of 
the gift of second-sight could enable 
a reader to decipher—a hand which 
looks as if it were copied, in pro- 
found ignorance of the original, 
from a Babylonian brick or a 
Chinese tea-chest, and which, in the 
language of our countryman Ed- 
mund Burke, may be said to exhibit 
‘the contortions of the Sibyl with- 
out her inspiration.” The most 
splendid example I remember in 
this style was the caligraphy of that 
benevolent theologian, Sir Harcourt 
Lees. If you can imagine the 
Sphinx engaged in a confidential 
correspondence, Sir Harcourt was 
the man she would have selected 
out of ail the world for her secretary. 
An editor of a public journal, who 
respectfuliy declined inserting one 
of kis letters, simply because neither 
he nor anybody on his establish- 
ment could read it, described the 
handwriting as resembling the 
traces that might be supposed to be 
left by a fly that had tumbled into 
an ink-bottle, and crawled out over 
the paper, shaking his wings, and 
leaving blobs and zigzags of ink 
behind him. This is another illus- 
tration of the affinity I have been 
speaking of, for true it is that the 
writer was as incomprehensible as 
the writing. You don’t remember 
Sir Harcourt, Dennis. He was be- 
fore your time. He flourished in the 
halcyon days of The Antidote, and 
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The Bible not a Dangerous Book; 
when the Marquis Wellesley and 
Mr. Goulburn were carrying out at 
the Castle the traditional check and 
balance system of government ; 
when Richard Barrett, the ‘ martyr,’ 
was studying home politics in the 
brewery of Messrs, Guinness & Co. ; 
when Sir Abraham Bradley King 
was in the zenith of his glory; 
when North and McHale discussed 
ee with romantic ardour and 

nightly courtesy ; when the Libe- 
rator and Dr. Blake entered into a 
Concordat on the ‘ Wings;’ when 
Catholic Emancipation was a myth, 
and the sole duty of Irish patriotism 
consisted in sowing the wind and 
reaping the whirlwind. It was in 
those lively days that Sir Harcourt 
Lees became a conspicuous public 
character ; and it must be coneeded 
to his memory that no man was ever 
more happily qualified to shine in 
the age to which he was born. But 
I must not lose my thread in these 
tempting memories. My business 
lies with the present. 

Returning to our topic, I may wind 
up by remarking, in the words of 
that keen observer, the Irish girl I 
formerly introduced to you, that 
‘readin’s wonderful, but writin’ 
bates it entirely !’ And this brings 
me at once to your letter. 

Your handwriting has undergone 
a visible alteration, Dennis. Instead 
of being crabbed and convulsive, as 
it used to be, written up into the 
angles of the sheet, and coming 
down again round the edges, with a 
diagonal postseript, it is round, clear, 
and as straight as if it had been 
ruled. This may be an improve- 
ment. It seems to imply that you 
are beginning to lead a regular hfe, 
and that you are passing through 
the Saxon discipline of turning your 
thoughts over in your mind before 
you commit them to paper. I don’t 
deny that the change may be for 
the better in some respects; but it 
makes me sad at heart, for all that. 
It is an evidence to me that the 
fun is leaving you, as it has left so 
many others latterly; that, like Mr. 
Commissioner Phillips, you have 
rooted up the wild flowers of imagi- 
nation, as he would have called 
them in his poetical youth, and sur- 
rendered the free soil of your in- 
tellect to the cultivation of bread ; 
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in short, Dennis, that there is no 
more wild Irish luxuriance to be ex- 
pected from you, and that in future I 
must endeavour to consider you as a 
sort of half-naturalized Englishman, 
who writes a legible hand, and keeps 
within the strict bounds of matter-of- 
fact. Idon’t blame you, Dennis, but 
I mourn over you. The bird that 
— out his own feathers may be 

etter fitted for the ultimate pur- 
pose to which birds are commonly 
destined, but as long as he lives he 
will never be able to fly so well 
again. Take your dealing trick out 
of that observation, Dennis, astore ! 
and I wont disturb your enjoyment 
of it by uttering one word more on 
the subject. 

Indeed I ought not to be too 
severe upon you for adopting Eng- 
lish customs. The bulk of your 
countrymen at home here, who are 
not exposed to the same tempta- 
tions, are insensibly gliding into 
them; and it is only by looking 
back upon what Ireland was a few 
years back, and comparing it with 
what Ireland is now, that I see how 
completely the vaccination has taken 
effect.. The fine old ery of ‘Ireland 
for the Irish,’ is no longer heard 
from the Cove of Cork to the Giant’s 
Causeway; and in place of it we 
hear on all sides ‘Ireland for the 
industrious,’ no matter to what 
country, creed, or colour they be- 
long; as if industry ought to super- 
sede the claims of birthright, and the 
usages of a long roll of past ages, 
during which the potato, unassisted 
by foreign aid, except perhaps a 
little occasional help from the pig, 
did the whole work of the land. So 
completely were the functions of 
the plough and the harrow, the 
spade and the hoe, and all the other 
implements and appliances of agri- 
culture performed in silence by 
these two self-acting agents of our 
pastoral prosperity, that I often 
thought we could not hit upon a 
more appropriate crest. to surmount 
the arms of Ireland, than a pig 
couchant, holding a potato in its 
mouth. 

A change is undeniably passing 
over the country in these funda- 
mental particulars. The pig is no 
longer ‘the gentleman that pays the 
rent,’ as he used to be in the times 
when no rent was paid; and the 
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potato has ceased to represent the 
agricultural interest. There is no 
doubt of the fact at all; and when 
Lord Stanley paid us a flying visit the 
other day, he was so struck by what 
he didn’t see—having expected, I 
suppose, to find the pig and the 
og as flourishing as ever,—that 

e declared publicly, with a degree 
of force and eloquence entirely be- 
yond my poor powers of descrip- 
tion, that a new era had set in upon 
Ireland. It wouldn’t become me 
to pretend to have better sources 
of information on the subject than 
Lord Stanley, who, although he 
never was amongst us before, and 
even then only for a few days, seems 
to possess that kind of intuitive 
knowledge which, with some highly- 
gifted people, supplies the place of 
experience and observation. But I 
may remark that in ordinary cases 
when a man says that a new era has 
set in, it is presumed that he must 
have been pretty well acquainted 
with the old one, to enable him to 
arrive at that conclusion; for it is 
only by a comparison of two 
eras it can be confidently affirmed 
that the one is at an end and the 
other has begun. Now I don’t 
mean to dispute the correctness 
of Lord Stanley’s intuitive per- 
ceptions of the by-gone condition of 
Treland in a general point of view ; 
but I must venture to express a 
doubt as to the acuracy of his per- 
ceptions concerning the present 
condition of the country, as com- 
pared with the past. It may be 
quite true that the old era is nearly 
over, but is it equally true that the 
new era is really initiated? It was 
here that his lordship’s oration took 
a flight into the regions of fancy, 
where the only statistics he had to 
work upon were pure figures of 
speech. The Irish peasantry you 
know, Dennis, are fond of tropes and 
imagerial diction, and not being 
quite familiar with the descriptive 
term introduced by Lord Stanley, 
they imagined it was a metaphorical 
flourish, from which, by their way 
of pronouncing the vowels, they 
extracted a curiously appropriate 
meaning. Thus ‘era’ being con- 
verted into ‘airy,’ presented to 
them, and I confess to me also, and 
to a great many other people, a very 
happy notion of the new state of 
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things alluded to by his lordship; for 
if it has any existence at all, it must 
be looked for somewhere close in 
the neighbourhood of those famous 
Spanish castles about which so 
rauch has been said, and so little 
is known. 

It is easier to pull down than to 
build up, and although it required 
a long time to obliterate national 
habits and prejudices, it will require 
a still longer time to establish others 
in their place. In this work of 
revolution, many accidental agents 
have given an extraordinary impetus 
to the expulsion of the ancient social 
ways and means under which the 
people enjoyed as much freedom and 
exemption from care and responsi- 
bility as a tribe of gipsies or a 
colony of rabbits. ‘Famine did 
something in this direction. Typhus 
likewise helped a little. The fall 
of the landlords, which—not to say 
it irreverently—closely resembled 
the suicide of Samson, had a con- 
siderable effect upon the popular 
faith in a special Irish Providence. 
The insertion here and there of a 
few new proprietors, with views 
Hemstciaclhy opposed to the theo- 


. ries of their predecessors, has also 


exercised a temporary influence on 
the surrounding population ; just as 
a turbid mountain river Fs it 
rushes into a lake, discolors the 
surface for a few yards, and then 
disappears. All these causes com- 
bined, together with the drain of 
emigration, and the pressure of that 
unrelenting necessity which is para- 
mount over all romantic pleas of 
caste and custom, have disturbed 
the ‘ face of the waters’ in Ireland, 
and in shallow places drifted away 
the foundations. The consequences 
are plain enough. The people are 
altered, Dennis. You can sec it in 
their eyes, where the pleasant twin- 
kle that used to wink at misfortune, 
as if it were a sort of pastime, is 
gradually displaced by a look of 
gravity that sits unnaturally upon 
them. You can trace it in the tones 
of their voices, and the seriousness 
of their discourse. The mellifluous 
undulations of the brogue have be- 
come a perplexity to the ear. You 
have the vehicle without its freight, 
the hull without its jovial crew, the 
music without the words, the bac- 
chanalian inspiration without the 
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wine, Pack without the mischief. 
In short, the humour that lay in the 
depths of the Irish character, play- 
ing with sorrow, is gone—or going. 
The tenderness that shed such a 
mellow light upon the darkest pas- 
sions, softening and subduing them, 
has abdicated its functions. The 
gay peasant has been metamorphosed 
into a hard man, and would be a 
thoughtful man, if he knew how to 
think ; but that is a strange art, 
which he has yet to learn. All his 
old resources fail him now. He can 
no longer discover springs of > 
in circumstances of desolation. e 
has arrived at that stage of progress 
when he is beginning to awaken to 
the bitter knowledge of realities. 
His ignorance. formerly was bliss, 
and his present acquisitions of wis- 
dom have by no means improved his 
happiness. If the life of a beggar 
has many positive drawbacks, it has 
also some negative advantages un- 
known to kings, as the song tells 
us. It hasnoto-morrow. It never 
looks forward. It is not encumbered 
with the custody of treasures, the 
cares of property, or the responsi- 
bility of station. It pays neither 
rent, taxes, nor tithes. It lives upon 
every man’s land, without being put 
to the trouble of tillage. It has 
no laws to obey, beyond its own 
whims and desires. It adapts its 
apparel to the weather by any 
means within reach, and is content to 
keep out the cold without consulting 
the fashions. It is never plagued 
by a choice of suits, and carries its 
wardrobe upon its back. It has 
a joy in its tatters, incomprehensible 
to the wearers of silk and West 
Saxony cloth. It houses itself at 
its ease under hedges and haystacks, 
barns and sheds; andif its accommo- 
dation is not very luxurious in the 
wintry nights, it has the satisfaction 
of knowing that it has nothing to 
pay the next morning. Such was, 
in certain aspects, somewhat digni- 
fied by local traditions into a spe- 
cies of historical pauperism, the life 
of the Irish rural population before 
the disturbing Salecteues to which 
I have alluded came into operation. 

And what effect have they 
produced? Simply to make Pat 
conscious that this vagrant, but 
cheerful, way of existence was not 
the beat for bringing out either his 
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own energies or the resources of 
the soil, and, as the patron saint is 
said to have done with the toads and 
serpent, ‘ to open his eyes to a sense 
of his situation,’ and leave him there 
penny upon a future which is to 
1im as inscrutable as a floating 
bog. He sees movements going on 
around him, which he is informed 
are to work miracles in the country ; 
but for the life of him he cannot 
make head or tailof them. Helistens 
with marvellous patience and un- 
speakable wonder to the maxims of 
political economy, and the prophe- 
cies of social redemption, which are 
incessantly addressed to him; he 
hears voices of authority calling 
on him to exert himself, to put his 
shoulder to the wheel, to emancipate 
himself from religious heart-burn- 
ings and party strife; and his ex- 
a are wound up to the 
1ighest pitch by the astonishing 
intelligence that the millennium of 
yeace and plenty is already come. 
Te understands just enough of all 
these glowing assurances and urgent 
appeals to enable him to perceive 
that radical changes of some kind 
are taking place about him; but 
seeing that he is still in much the 
same state he was in before, only 
more distinctly isolated and cut off 
from the sympathies which formerly 
made common cause with him, the 
result is, that instead of finding his 
condition practically improved, he 
discovers that it is only unsettled. 

I am well aware that the first 
step towards the amelioration of 
evils is the renunciation of the 
evils themselves. You must be off 
with the old love before you are 
on with the new; and I am far from 
undervaluing the importance of that 
critical moment in a nation’s pro- 
gress when it may be said to be 
struggling at a turning-point. But 
I wish you to see clearly our exact 
position, and not to be misled by 
any fine pictures of Irish elysiums, 
even when they are painted by such 
skilful artists as Lord Stanley. 
Depend upon it, Dennis, we are a 
long way off yet from his Lordship’s 
‘new era.’ If it is coming at all— 
and very slight obstructions may 
retard it indefinitely—it is coming 
at an uncommonly slow pace, with 
occasional stoppages in the manner 
of that ingenious machine which for 
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ee step it made in advance made 
two backwards. Our real situation 
would be more accurately described, 
perhaps, by saying that we are in a 
state of transition; a phrase which, 
I admit, does not convey, in refer- 
ence to Ireland, as precise a signifi- 
cation as I could desire. 

It is not even necessary that a 
man should live, as I do, in the very 
heart of the country, to be able to 
perceive that the indigenous usages 
are in some places as deeply rooted 
as they have been any time these 
fifty years. To what else are we to 
attribute the fate of the unhappy 
lady who was recently sacrificed in 
the broad daylight, by, it is sup- 

ed, some of her own tenantry? 
To what else must we refer the 
jubilee that followed the acquittal 
in Dublin of Father Petcherine on 
a charge of Bible-burning? In 
these current cases we have as com- 
lete illustrations of the two generic 
esudan that marked the ‘old 
era’ as could be collected from the 
most violent periods in the annals of 
agitation. us glance at them, 
for the sake of the moral I have 
been endeavouring to inculcate for 
your edification. 

The Irish have always been sen- 
sitive on the subject of rent. From 
the earliest times to the present 
hour they have exhibited a steady 
resistance to all payments under 
that denomination, and an undevi- 
ating tendency towards the extinc- 
tion of landlords. It is perfectly 
idle to reason on fixed national 
characteristics, which, as in this in- 
stance, seem to possess all the force 
of a law of nature. Yet, in spite of 
the obvious impossibility of ever 
inducing the tenantry to look upon 
rent in any other light than that of 
a wrong and an oppression inflicted 
by the strong on the weak, or of in- 
ducing the landlords to concur in 
this view of the matter, some des- 
perate attempts have been made to 
reconcile the antagonistic elements 
by a fusion of differences. It was 
with this Utopian design the Tenant 
League was established. The con- 
sequences were such as might have 
been foreseen by any person of 
ordinary intelligence who. had ob- 
served the machmery in operation 
by which landed pro 7 had 
hitherto been held. The ague 
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produced ater disunion and 
confusion than had ever existed 
before. It was an attempt to define 
what the people preferred to leave 
undefined, and to fix the limits of 
responsibility, when all that the 
people contended for was that there 
should be no responsibility whatever 
—a matter much easier of adjust- 
ment. The Tenant League Asso- 
ciation was hardly launched, under 
the excellent auspices of Mr. Shar- 
man Crawford, than it discovered 
the fundamental mistake it had com- 
mitted. The members could not 
agree amongst themselves. The 
found out that the practice which 
was applicable to one province was 
impossible in another; that there 
were an infinite variety of circum- 
stances which required an infinite 
variety of modes of settlement; and 
that, in short, you might as well 
attempt to prevail upon Britannia 
to rule the waves straight as to in- 
duce the Irish to — the rela- 
tions of landlord and tenant by one 
common and uniform law. en 
tenant-leaguers fall out, tenants 
come by their own. And so it hap- 
= The diversity of theories 
eveloped in these discussions ter- 
minated in a chaos, through which 
might be discerned the figure-head 
of Government looming over the 
tempestuous ocean of opinions, with 
Mr. Sergeant Shee following in its 
wake, animated by the desperate 
hope of getting somehow on board. 
Of course there is nothing very 
remarkable in such an occurrence. 
We are accustomed at this side of 
the channel to see every social 
question converted into a battle- 
ground; and it may be doubted 
whether any measure for the good 
of the community (supposing, for 
argument sake, that such a measure 
were allowed to come to maturity 
in Ireland) would be considered 
worth having unless it had first 
— through the ordeal of a 
action fight. The dismemberment 
of the League has, however, a par- 
ticular significance just now which 
it certainly would not have pos- 
sessed twenty years ago; and the 
recent application of Lynch-law to 
a lady who laboured under the 
odium of being a landed proprietor, 
is one of the fruits of the agitation 
which that patriotic body undertook 
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to allay, but only succeeded in in- 
flaming. These incidents acquire a 
cial importance from the fact 
at they have occurred in the very 
crisis which we are desired to regard 
as the inauguration of the ‘new 
era,’ when industry is to reap its 
just reward; when land and labour 
are to yield their full and legitimate 
value; when party and class ani- 
mosities are to be absorbed in an 
unanimous effort for the promotion 
of the general prosperity ; and when, 
above all, English capital is comin, 
into the country on the faith an 
assurance of improved habits and 
universal tranquillity. This is the 
point to which I am anxious to 
direct your attention. I wish you 
to accept with caution all showy 
sentences and imaginative descrip- 
tions, and to test the rhetorical 
flourishes of agricultural meetings, 
proprietary banquets, and state 
visits, by the facts which are ac- 
tually taking place at the same 
moment. But it would be a t 
delusion to suppose that the Irish 
have a monopoly of ‘ rhetorical arti- 
fices.’ English landlords have in- 
vested largely in that speculation. 
Remember how deeply they are 
interested in putting a smiling face 
on the discontents of Ireland, in 
concealing the festering sores of 
society, and in making it appear 
that concord and security are ‘re- 
established—if, mdeed, they ever 
existed here. Be assured it is not 
the Irish alone that indulge in 
oriental panoramas of repose and 
pacification; and whenever you 
read in the newspapers the enthusi- 
astic panegyrics of an English land- 
holder, you need not be afraid of 
committing any very flagrant injus- 
tice if you regard his statements 
with suspicion until you find them 
confirmed by trustworthy evidence. 
I have already shown you that the 
halcyon of Lord Stanley is in reality 
no other than the stormy petrel ; 
and I might collect a heap of simi- 
lar instances if so plain a matter 
required additional illustration. 
nglish capitalists who purchase, 
or possess, estates in Ireland labour, 
no doubt, under this signal disadvan- 
tage—that they do not understand 
the wants, desires, cr habits of the 
people. Knowledge, so essential to 
‘self-preservation and the judicious 
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management of pro , can be 
acquired only by a long residence 
amongst us; nor will this suffice 
unless the resident be of an adap- 
tive disposition and a genial tem- 
perament. If he start with the 
notion of altering the people to his 
own pattern, he will fail egregiously ; 
and lucky for him if it end merely 
in failure. His only chance is to 
alter himself. He must get rid of 
all angularities of character, his 
Saxon ideas of class organization, 
his exclusiveness, his external cold- 
ness, his frigid system of doing 
business by the card, and his ten- 
dency to take offence at good 
humour. He must show himself 
freely amongst the lower orders, 
make himself familiar with their 
customs and prejudices, endeavour 
to give and take, and if he cannot find 
the qualities of accuracy and punce- 
tuality which he has hitherto con- 
sidered indispensable to the relations 
between the employer and the em- 
ployed, to try whether he cannot 
iscover a compensation for them in 
the readiness to oblige, the quick 
sense of benefits conferred, the 
mother-wit which is never at a loss 
for expedients, and the animal spirits 
which, like the Greek fire, cannot 
be quenched by any amount of cold 
water you may throw upon them. 
Yet, with all these efforts on the 
part of English proprietors to meet 
our Irish peculiarities half-way, I 
must honestly confess there are 
some things, native to the soil, which 
it is very difficult for the English 
understanding to comprehend ; and 
the doctrine of landlord-and-tenant 
liability which we have just been dis- 
cussing is one of them. No man 
who has been trained up under 
English law and practice can unravel 
this problem. Yetthere is nothing 
more simple, if you once disen- 
cumber your mind of the antedilu- 
vian principles which continue to 
regulate the system of rent in Eng- 
land, but which have long since 
been discarded in this country—for 
reasons best known to the people 
themselves, who must be allowed to 
be competent judges in their own 
affairs. When an English capitalist 
purchases land here, he is generally 
well pleased with his bargain; and 
well he may, Dennis. He couldn’t 
buy a bit of stony mountain or 
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starved common at home for 
double the money that will put him 
in possession of the richest pasture 
land in Ireland, with a soil of 
fabulous depth, upon which he 
needn’t lay out a halfpenny in 
manure for the next twenty years. 
He knows well enough that his 
scientific husbandry will enable him 
to extract gold from the teeming 
earth. Up to this point, therefore, 
he is in high delight. But he has 
no sooner got his land than a ques- 
tion presents iiself which, like the 
death's head at the Memphian 
banquet, suddenly checks him in the 
midst of his festivity. He hears on 
all sides a multitude of speculations 
respecting the rights of landlords 
and tenants, which he had supposed 
to be setiled by legal enactments 
that admitted of no difference of 
opinion. He finds that the subject, 
so far from being determined by law 
or usage, is not determined at all ; 
and the more he endeavours io 
obtain exact information as to what 
is expected of him in his new posi- 
tion, the more he becomes bewil- 
dered. Now, as it is of the last 
importance that he should under- 
stand this matter clearly, I believe 
I may do good service by siripping 
it of all ambiguity, and stating ex- 
licitly the objects of the Tenant- 
eague agitation. Without any cir- 
cumlocution then, what is really 
wanted, and what alone will satisfy 
the demands of the suffering tenan- 
try, may be thus briefly, and I hope 
intelligibly, summed up: Leases for 
ever, no rent to pay, and compensa- 
tion for improvements. 

Let it not be said after this that 
the Irish are deficient in forethought, 
or that they do not practically under- 
stand their own interests. I believe, 
on the contrary, that no nation on 
the face of the globe has a livelier 
perception of the first law of nature 
—whatever percepiions they may 
have of other laws. 

Having shown you, Dennis, that 
the political economy of Ireland 
continues in its wonted state of fer- 
ment, and that our agrarian code still 
asserts its Draconian characicristics, 
it only remains, in order to compleve 
the survey, to assure you that our 
internecine wars on the subject of 
religion rage as fiercely as ever, al- 
though we have not quite so many 
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pitched battles. You may take my 
word for it, whatever statements you 
may hear to the reverse, that the 
standing armies of the two churches 
have not been put upon the peace 
establishment; that recruiting is 
going forward with undiminished 
zeal; and that the hostile camps are 
kept up at their full number of 
fighting men. 

I lay no stress upon the fact of the 
Bible-burning—a demonstration of 
piety in support of which there are 
numerous historical examples ; nor 
upon the dubious point of law as to 
whether the commission of a par- 
ticular act is, or is not, presumptive 
evidence of the intention to commit 
it. But I will direct your atten- 
tion to the effect produced upon the 
—_ by the aequittal of Father 

etcherine. The verdict was re- 
ceived with a clamour of exultation 
which might be compared to the 
frenzy of a triumphant army rushing 
in to sack a captured city. The 
delirium of the populace was a 
stirring spectacle to witness. The 
streets were filled with jubilant 
crowds, the houses were illuminated 
as they used to be after a victory, 
‘when George the Third was king ;’ 
and if a stranger had been dropped 
from the skies amongst them, he 
would have naturally supposed that, 
at least, some great national anni- 
versary was in course of celebration. 
Now, although the Irish are far from 
being a logical community, and 
sometimes arrive at conclusions on 
matters of opinion which are not 
strictly warranted by the premises, 
it is tolerably certain that in their 
actions they are governed by the 
same law of cause and effect which 
is common to the rest of mankind. 
We must, consequently, infer that 
there was an adequate cause for 
this outburst of popular hilarity ; 
and it seems to me, upon an im- 
partial examination of the case, that 
it must be referred to one or other 
of the two following reasons. Either 
the people believed Father Peiche- 
rine innocent, and therefore rejoiced 
in his acquittal; or they believed him 
guiliy, and therefore rejoiced in his 
acquitial. They must have rejoiced 
for something ; and I suspect that if 
all the lawyers, of every creed and 
denomination, in the Four Courts, 
were io put their wigs together, 
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they couldn’t find out a third reason 
why the acquittal of that learned and 
reverend person should have pro- 
duced so extraordinary a sensation. 

Judging from all past experience, 
the first of these two reasons is 
apparently insufficient to account 
for the enthusiasm manifested on 
this occasion. Other innocent men 
have escaped condemnation without 
disturbing the serenity of the 
capital ; and if the mere acquittal 
of a person accused of a crime which 
he had not committed, were con- 
sidered so signal an event as to call 
for a popular demonstration, it would 
furnish indisputable proof that the 
pure administration of the law 
was mighty rare and exceptional. 
We are notoriously natural lovers 
of justice, but we have our own 
notions on the subject, which do not 
always square with the maxims of 
law; and it may be confidentl 
affirmed that whenever we signify 
our approbation of a verdict, it is 
not because it vindicates the in- 
tegrity of our legal institutions, but 
because it accords with our own 
judgment on the case. In no other 
country in the world are the two 
terms, justice and law, understood 
to mean things so diametrically 
opposed to each other ; but it is not 
necessary to enter farther upon that 
consideration at present than to 
indicate, as an obvious corollary, 
that whenever the law happens to 
be defeated by a jury, the result is 
instinctively regarded, in the Irish 
sense, as a triumphant vindication 
of the ends of justice. 

Hence we must look to the second 
ground for an explanation of the 
cause of the ecstasy into which this 
primitive people were thrown by 
theissue of Father Petcherine’s case. 
The clear tendency of the law went 
the other way ; trish justice was, 
sonaegeeety. triumphant in the 
verdict. ommentary upon the 


fact would be an impertinence ad- 
dressed to a barrister-at-law so 
sagacious in his vocation as my 


noble friend Dennis. You will have 
clearly perceived that the prose- 
cution was conducted by the At- 
torney-General with consummate 
ability, and that finding himself 
placed, like a certain celebrated 
quadruped, between two bundles 
of hay, he ingeniously contrived to 
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observe such caution in his appeals 
to both sides as to leave himself 
perfectly free to choose either here- 
after. ‘Whether the bundles of hay 
are of opinion that he treated them 
with proper candour and respect 
remains to be seen. 

It would be a work of superero- 
gation to analyse the religious sen- 
timent that lay at the bottom of this 
business. I shall of course be told 
that if Father Petcherine had been 
only a private individual, and his 
imputed offence merely petty larceny, 
there would have been no illumina- 
tions. Probably not. But then it 
must be admitted that a religious 
sentiment of any kind is creditable 
to a country, and that so long as 
the element of zeal exists unadul- 
terated by a spirit of compromise, 
you may be sure, at all events, that 
there is no danger of the people 
relapsing into indifference. I ac- 
knowledge that if such a demonstra- 
tion had taken place in England, 
we should regard it as a display of 
bigotry and fanaticism—or perhaps 
something worse. But then again, 
Dennis, blood is thicker than water ; 
and that is the reason why we 
cannot detect any faults in our 
friends, while we can see so clearly 
the smallest sediment in the charac- 
ter of our neighbours. 

The truth is, that our sectarian 
divisions are in the highest state of 
development. If you have not 
heard much about them latterly, it 
is because they have been kept in 
store ready for use, like powder in 
a magazine; and, to carry out the 
simile to its legitimate result, the 
slightest spark at any moment is 
sufficient to produce an explosion. 
The new millennium, whatever else 
it may have done, has in no essen- 
tial particular abated our constitu- 
tional love of riot, civil and religious. 
From the earliest times, when, ac- 
cording to Giraldus Cambrensis, 
sundry natives were changed into 
wolves every seven years, to the 
present day, we have undergone no 
sensible modification in these abori- 
ginal characteristics. 

The departure of Mr. Duffy from 
amongst us, on the ostensible ground 
that he could no longer find the 
requisite belligerent materials to 
work upon, might seem to favour 
Lord Stanley’s view of our altered 

: D 
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condition. But Mr. Duffy is not 
an infallible guide in such matters. 
He is much more of a poet than a 
politician, and what he really 
missed—and could not do without— 
was the poetical credulity which in 
the old times acted asa sort of light- 
ning conductor for the impassioned 
eloquence of the agitators. 

he taste for poetry, especially 
of the political kind, has been slowly 
dying out ever since the date of the 
Catholic Emancipation Act. Mr. 
Duffy fell on evil days. He was 
born a quarter of a century too late 
for the benefit of Ireland and his 
own ambition. Could he have 
assisted at the councils of Emmet, 
or even at the ever memorable 
aggregate meetings, as a double to 
Mr. Sheil, there is no saying to 
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what rank of martyrdom he might 
not have fairly aspired. But just 
as he came in, the appreciation of 
insurrections set to ballad measure 
was going out. Nor is it likely that 
he will succeed much better in the 
new country he has selected for the 
sphere of his next operations. I 
am afraid Australia is even more 
hopelessly prosaic than Ireland; 
while, under any circumstances, 
wherever he may go, he will not 
find his exile 'yield him the melan- 
choly consolation which a brother 
bard had the satisfaction of adminis- 
tering to a former patriot, Napper 
Tandy—to wit, that his native rd 
was groaning under the régime of 
the hangman and the provost-mar- 
shal in his absence ;— 


I met with Napper Tandy, and he took me by the hand: 

‘ And how is poor old Ireland, and whereby does she stand ?” 

*Tis the most distressful country that ever yet was seen ; 

For they’re hanging men and women there, for wearin’ o’ the green !’ 


But I must draw to a conclusion, 
leaving you to draw your own con- 
clusions from what I have written. 
There are always two sides to a 
milestone, provided the milestone 
is inscribed with a proper regard to 
the convenience of travellers that 
happen to be going in opposite 
directions. And all I would say to 
you, Dennis, is, that you must be 
careful which side of a milestone 
you consult, or you may run the 
risk of mistaking yourroad. Verb. 
sap. 

The shades of night are descend- 
ing, and burying Flax Lodge in 
obscurity. You will be gratified to 
see that I still keep the same place ; 
but I am sorry to tell you that I 
keep it only as an address. It is no 


longer in my own possession, and 
the only advantage I derive from it, 
is the privilege of dating my letters 
from it, though I may be a hundred 
miles off myself, and receiving my 
diminished correspondence through 
the same medium. By what for- 
tuitous concurrence of fatalities 1 
have been reduced to a fiction of 
this nature, I will detail to you on 
some future occasion. Inthe mean- 
while, don’t think meanly of me 
because I don’t live athome. After 
all, I am merely availing myself of 
the fashionable expedient of borrow- 
ing a door, which, I am told, is ex- 
tensively practised in the west end 
of London. Joy be with you, 
Dennis, my darling! for ever, and 
one day more! T. F. 
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LAST AUGUST IN THE BALTIC. 
Part IT. 


At last the lingering fleets arrive, 
seaming the sky for miles with 
their trains of smoke ; English one 
day, French the next, and all take 
up their berths in one great threaten- 
ing crowd, right opposite the west- 
ern front at about a league from 
the forts, just on this side of Melké 
and Renskir, where a wide piece of 
clear deep water affords tolerable 
room and anchorage in fair weather. 
The fleet has never been in this posi- 
tion before ; last year it was always 
nearer to: Midlo, more to the south, 
and thither the Russians had direct- 
ed their chief care and efforts. 

Thus there is no surprise at the 
visible excitement in the town, asship 
after ship takes up its station. Not 


that they are defenceless, exposed 
on this side, by no means; look 
where you will, still the same maze 
of islands, and still the same network 
of batteries for mutual support, 
sweeping the outlying channels. 
Exposed indeed—why the Russians 


sow and grow guns!—wherever an 
enemy can come, these dragon teeth 
spring up, broadcast and full-grown. 
From the East the Russians come, 
and had Cadmus to their father no 
doubt. 

Rejoining now old friends, we for 
a while bid adieu to those who had so 
lately and so well befriended us at 
need, and leaving the ‘sweeping’ and 
the sounding to go on as persever- 
ingly as before, and taking a last look 
at the ant-like swarms of labourers 
ashore, we slid across the interven- 
ing few miles to join the body of the 
fleet, passing thus in full view, first, 
the entrance under Gustafsvird,— 
across which lies the dun umber- 
sided three-decker Russia, stripped 
to lower masts, the same ship which 
last year the dashing captain of the 
St. Jean d’ Acre was dying to run 
down bodily—then the successive 
defences on the front of Vargén and 
West Swartd; by the last named 
island we open the next main pas- 
sage, in front of which a long ir- 
regular wavy line just above the sur- 
face, looking like the shimmering 
heat upon the water on a summer’s 
noon, indicates a sunken line of ships, 
bulwarks just showing above; and 


further, the ugly heavy Fzechiel, 
two-decker, guards the passage by 
Langérn: which last is itself a 
strong midchannel fort, containing 
spacious barracks, and a series of 
works, masoury and earth, mount- 
ing numerous guns, en barbette 
or casemated. Beyond, comes the 
Nicholas battery on Rentan, and the 
defences which properly belong to 
Helsingfors—while from the right, 
the parapets of the citadel of Gustafs- 
vied, and the telegraphs on Bak- 
holmer, with their long guns clear 
cut against the sky, menace and lord 
it over the whole front. 

Joining the fleet which lies some- 
what huddled together near Melké, 
we sweep the coast and numerous 
islands yet further to the north and 
west: here, too, the Russians have 
been neither idle nor improvident. 
Formidable and regularly con- 
structed redoubts on differentislands 
and points of the main, sweep all 
approaches to Helsingfors; you can 
steal no march up there. One 
channel in particular, between Buss- 
holm and the larger island of Drum- 
sid to the left, they seem to regard 
as especially untrustworthy: though 
wide, it is shallow, except a mere 
threadbreadth in the middle; but 
let gunboats or steamers of any kind 
once get in there, and Helsingfors 
is no longer a pleasant abiding place. 
Wherefore sae are soldiers on 
Drumsié lurking behind breastworks 
in the thick pine forests, within easy 
rifle shot, and such preparation 
about the adjacent islands as ren- 
ders any mere demonstration inside 
Drumsié quite a useless exposure, 
if Helsingfors is not to be seriously 
molested. It was in this direction 
that a great building on the main- 
land, half hid among the trees, at- 
tracted attention, by a large board 
or strip of canvas stretched along 
the roof: with the help of a glass, 
out come at a glance in large capi- 
tals, the words ‘ Lunatic Asylum’ to 
the amusement of all, and the sus- 
sicions of not a few wise ones that 
ae was adeep ruse; for what pur- 
pose it was difficult to say, beyond 
mere protection for the building. 
The suspicion was of course endorsed 
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by sundry correspondents of jour- 
nals English and Foreign, whose 
vivid imagination ripened suspicion 
into reality, and assured the world 
shortly after, that the ‘Lunatic 
Asylum’ (which one truthful 
writer, pretending to describe from 
the scien of his own eyes, — 
*‘madhouse’) was a huge powder- 
magazine ; and was actually blown 
up! It is almost needless to say that 
not ashot, shell, or rocket ever went 
within three miles of the spot. 

Tuesday and Wednesday are 
occupied in placing the mortar- 
boats—an operation well plannedand 
well executed—the English—sixteen 
in number, each carrying one 13-inch 
mortar (fitted on Captain Roberts’s 
plan, on slings, some on the ordinary 
platform beds, and throwing a globe 
of iron weighing when full, 21olbs ; 
the trifling momentum with which 
a visitor of this kind alights on, say, a 
roof, being equal to about sixty tons,) 
with the French,—schooners these 
last, five in all, each carrying two 
mortars of ten and twelve-inch bore, 
—formed an irregular line together, 
interfered with by thevarious patches 
of rock scattered about, some awash, 
some hidden, which extended from 
near Renskiar on the left, opposite 
to the Nicholas battery on Rentan, 
past the small island of Oterhall 
about the centre, to nearly Bakhol- 
men, a girdle of fire, encircling the 
whole front of the fortress. The 
French take possession of a small 
island, Abrahamsholm, one of three 
which lie a few hundred yards in 
advance of Oterhall, and during the 
night construct a battery for four 
mortars, which were well served 
and effective. On board the ships 
all is life, and eagerness, and curio- 
sity. Anecdotes run the round of 
ward and gunrooms, of the adven- 
tures of the guard-boats overnight, 
how a ‘cheeky’ frolicsome young 
lord, heir to the glories of a gallant 
name, none more glorious among 
living naval heroes, answered the 
peremptory hail, ‘ Who goes there?’ 
with defiant fun, ‘Russian admiral !’ 
and how the French boat coming 
across the English in their rounds, 
the following brief, but highly satis- 
factory conversation springs up on 
the moment: 

Jolly E. O. (with decision).— 
* Wh-a-at boat’s that ?’ 
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French Officer (making the best 
of it).—* No speak Ingleesh !’ 

E. O. (the tone sociable).—‘ Try 
a cigar P’ 

F. O. (with ready intelligence). 
—*‘ Oui, monsieur, thank you.’ 

And they vanish into darkness 
straightway. 

Or how a luckless wight (lately in 
the service), astray for adventures, 
falls in with the very naval potentate 
who has been too heavy for him; 
on the instant avenges his suffering 
fortunes by a wild stream of fancy 
phrases, sparkling and retributive, 
is pursued, jumps into the water to 
escape, and finally is made prize of 
by his triumphant persecutor amid 
the laughter of all present. 

The following ships were present : 
—First and foremost, in stately 
strength and beauty, pride of navies, 
the great ‘ Duke,’ 131, bearing the 
flag of the Commander-in-chief; the 
Exmouth, 91, with the flag of the 
second in command; then Edin- 
burgh, 6o, with that ‘ dickey behind’ 
perched on her apsidal stern, bear- 
ing a flag no longer, but none the 
worse ship for the loss; Pembroke, 
60, Hastings, 60, Cornwallis, 60,— 
useful, bluff-lined old ships rather 
than highly ornamental; the two 
last, with gay little Amphion, 34, 
picture of a frigate, are away to the 
far right at Sandhamn; then, told 
off to attend the mortar-boats, the 
noble fabric of the Zuryalus, 51,— 
no finer, more perfect model floats, 
upon the water; the restless Magi- 
cienne, 16, paddle-wheel steam- 
frigate, ever delighting, ship and 
her adventurous captain alike, in 
‘ close shaves ;’ the Vulture, 6, the 
Dragon, green and grim,each attend- 
ing to four mortars; then the taunt 
warlike Arrogant, ready for any- 
thing, knowing the depths of every 
nook and cranny and landlocked 
bight and channel, and the feel of 
the bottom too, in every queer poky 
place, throughout the long gulf; 
next, the long wicked-looking, black- 
hulled Cossack, 20, with old scores 
yet unsettled; the yacht-like deli- 
eate little Cruizer, 16, with beauty 
in every line and not a notion of 


.going about her, strange to say; 


then there is the stout old Geyser, 
snub-nosed, but true as her gallant- 
spirited captain, fuming for real 
action ; the light waspish Basilisk, 
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(Basilic you generally hear her 
ealled,) and Merlin, ‘eyes of the 
fleet,’ who know every stone in 
Sweaborg, and every shoal and rock 
around there; with three noble 
French line-of-battle ships—the 
showy Austerlitz, 100, with the 
gilded figure-head of Napoleon the 
Great at her bows; natty Towrville, 
go, flagship, with her figured stern, 
and precise Duquesne, go, formed 
the whole squadron : a mere fraction 
of the magnificent armament which, 
we hope, may have better luck than 
ingloriously to play the gaoler to 
the Russian fleets: add to these the 
gunboats, 14 English, restless and 
irascible as hornets; long and low, 
wicked-looking, bustling _ little 
steamers, carrying each two long 68- 
pounders, one to fire right ahead, 
the other over either broadside : 
five French, heavy, stout-built, 
schooner-rigged steamers, much 
lauded in our newspapers. I re- 
member one writer who saw in 
them at the first glance trans- 
cendent merits—qualities which 
put out of countenance at once 
all English ineffectual contrivances 
for the same purpose :—true, 
neither had then been tried ;—but 
no matter. Why must we be foolish 
in order to flatter, or unfair in order 
to condemn? These vessels have 
merits undoubtedly ; but they are 
entirely different from those which 
we having instituted must needs by 
that token, as good Englishmen, 
condemn. They are the merits of 
small stationary ‘bruisers,’ not of 
light teazing skirmishers: they un- 
dress for work, and there they stay 
bound hand and foot, in somewhat 
unbecoming deshabille; looking as 
if they ‘couldn't help it,’ they do 
gallantly make the best of the 
matter—but the ‘velites’ of the 
fleet they are not—and so it is un- 
just to them, as well as ignorant, to 
compare them with others which are 
intended to be, and are, so. 

Aug. 9.—Morning found the 
mortar-boats hauled in on _ their 
cables, 600 fathoms of which had 
been with much labour laid out for 
each to haul and veer on, thus 
baffling the range of the enemy by 
creeping independently some hun- 
dreds of yards nearer in than they 
had lain, and affording means of 


change if unduly pressed. Amphion 


a. 


has gone to join Hastings and Corn- 
wallis, to make a diversion against 
the Sandhamn batteries. -Amphion 
had a right to that ground; she had 
been hammered at there before, and 
owed them a turn. Arrogant, 
Cossack, and Cruiser are slowly 
picking their way up to the left, 
round Melko, grazing on rocks and 
boulders and mud, to get to the 
outside of Drumsié, and give a 
dressing to the soldiers there; and 
the gunboats, hot as fresh peppers, 
all alive and plying in the intervals 
of the mortar-vessels. 

Before seven o'clock we discern 
the caps, and helmets, and bayonets 
among the trees of Drumsié, and 
have caught sight of a considerable 
body of men on the move. ge ‘ 
anchored about 1200 yards off- 
shore, we scrutinize every inch of 
the shore ;—plenty of cover there 
is, and seemingly under the trees 
breastworks of wattled twigs, 
screens for rifles, or it might be 
field-pieces, of which, however, no 
trace is visible. On yonder point 
among the broken rocks, lies a 

icquet of soldiers; you see their 
reads as they lie, watching you; 
a bit of a hut of boughs, a sort 
of a sentry-box with the sentry 
stalking in front—you see his 
head and shoulders, cross-belt, and 
gray coat and bayonet ;—and that 
cool fellow there, making his ob- 
servations on you, that is the 
officer of the party, leaning his white 
kid-gloved hand on his sword, 
smoking his cigar in perfect non- 
chalance until you make some sign 
of mischief. Some hours elapse, 
and they are undisturbed—we want 
to catch the whole lot together if 
possible, and avoid blind waste of 
shot; at the same time, there is no 
little peeping out at the ports, and 
fidgetting the huge guns into the 
true line of bearing, and settling of 
tangents and quoins and inclines, 
and a sort of lively stillness, a 
bustling tranquillity, reigning oe 
the decks, which those sharpsighte 
fellows on the rocks can scarce help 
seeing the signs of; in fact, they 
are only looking out for the storm 
to break, with no bad barometer 
close at hand to tell of its lowering. 
We now had left the woody Melko 
lying right in our rear. As we look 
towards it, the line of mortar-boats 
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stretching away to the south-east is 
just covered from our view, and the 
steam gunboats too, so long as they 
keep about that line. To the right, 
behind these, we catch the ships 
just clear, and can communicate 
with, or read the signals of, the flag- 
ship at the main anchorage; while 
leftwards, Renskir, rocky and 
nearly treeless, lies just clear of 
Melké, and beyond it again the 
whole line of defence of Sweaborg, 
seen foreshortened as we look from 
our present position across and 
between the combatants. 

Before 8 p.m., a few irregular 
shots boomed across the wide space, 
and the white plots of smoke were 
seen to hang here and there, above 
the tree tops of Melké. It was 
plain the mortars were getting into 
tune—a few of them uttering a 
stray note or two, like the minstrel’s 
‘uncertain warbling’ before he 
breaks into full stream of song, or 
the band screwing up strings and 
tightening bows, and adjusting 
mouth-pieces, and the concert soon 
to begin in earnest. And soon it 
did begin: with no grand crash in- 
deed, but with a gradual thickening 
of sound, a swelling, heightening 
flourish of smoke—a timely, orderly, 
and almost tuneful display,—but it 
is of deadliest instruments playing 
aloud to straining eyes i eager 
listening ears, and minds of anxious 
tiptoe expectation. Nor was it long 
before the forts on their side took 
up the strain, and the battle-music 
became general; now a flashing, 
brilliant fugue, a pother of loud notes 
clashing into one continuous pealing 
sound ; now an interval and a beat ; 
now a steadier tranquil bar or two, 
the time well-marked by the dee 
bass of a thirteen-inch mortar toll- 
ing in; now a prolonged rolling 
movement, variegated with the 
shrill treble of whistling bouquets of 
shells, sighing through the high 
clouds in measured flight together ; 
80 the amabean is kept up awhile 
with vigorous and spirited rivalry. 
Meantime the poor soldiers on yon 
rocks give but too plain evidence of 
the painful nature of the scene to 
them, as, ever and anon turning 
their heads for a momentary glance 
at the three ships behind them, they 
sit or slowly pace, intently watching 
all the rest of the time the distant 
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raging conflict. Whatever may be 
the feelings on board the fleet, and 
they are manifold, it is not, cannot 
be, there the same sort of thing 
that it is to these men, in sight of 
yonder fair city mantling with spires 
and minarets and towers, of which 
they do well to be proud, in whose 
boasted strength they are trained 
to confide, but whose time of trial 
is now at hand. 

They just steal for their own 
sakes a glance at the ominously still 
ships, but otherwise they are ab- 
sorbed in yonder scene. It is a 
deep matter, touching the heart, for 
them—it seems to be pro aris et 
focis, and they watch and wait in 
intense solicitude to see some telling 
feature relieve the uncertainty, some 
mark of mischief come out clear and 
decisive in the ’wildering noise and 
smoke. Itis different on board the 
fleet—there all sorts of hopes and 
aspirations no doubt are rife, and 
animosities, for the blood is up, and 
many fume for a real collision, as 
they expect this to be, and their 
longing to be gratified. But allow- 
ing for the ardour of the moment, 
when the long looked-for day has 
come at last, when ‘inaction’ has 
for a time gone out and given place 
to the reality of ‘something to do,’ 
when the dreary monotony of 
blockading off the ‘ Tolboukin’ 
lighthouse, or chopping fir-billets 
in Nargen has warmed and quick- 
ened into life and activity, and that 
they actually are going to measure 
strength with the great stronghold 
of the enemy—the Gibraltar of the 
North —his vaunted fastness of 
Sweaborg; and allowing for the 
uncertainty of the yet undeveloped 
means and measures of the enemy, 
and the somewhat experimental na- 
ture of our own, the chief notion is, 
apart from any impression of a de- 
cisive conflict being at hand, and all 
at stake, that it is a tussle to see 
which has the longest arms, and 
which the horniest hide. For two 
hours the combatants seem grap- 
pling in hot panting struggles to 
decide this question. And an im- 
portant issue it is too, for should 
the scale turn in our favour, and 
should we from afar be able, in 
comparative scathlessness, to deal 
hot sparkling blows on the tough 
solid mass of our huge enemy, why 
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there appears scarce any end, save 
our own exhaustion, to the ‘hammer- 
ing’ we may inflict. It seems very 
horrid, but having drawn the sword 
and flung away the scabbard, we 
must, according to the stern hideous 
wisdom of war, inch by inch lower 
the vitality of the foe when and 
where we can—it is the naked truth 
to which the nation has committed 
itself: we must strike and strike 
again if we have the means, till 
submission is made—and here is the 
passage which is to decide whether 
the skill and resources of the West 
are overmatched or not by the 
armed bulk and inertia of all the 
Russias. 

So the Russian riflemen on the 
island of Drumsié, and so the spec- 
tators on board the ships hard by, 
watch the distant ambiguous con- 
flict. However, before long it was 
to be of such ambiguous aspect no 
more. When the firing had been 
going on for about two hours with 
extreme energy, but apparently with 
no more mischievous effects than 
had they been firing into a sand- 
bank all the time, the first sign of 
real palpable damage done became 
apparent. It is certainly a curious 
feeling that arises, however uneasy 
to describe, when for a long time 
one watches the tumultuous violent 
hurling of the most terrible missiles 
that the skill and passions of men 
have devised for mutual damage, 
and the effects, if any, are wholly 
removed from observation: it seems 
so hollow and unreal—such a foolish 
though angry pageant ; why do not 
they content themselves with a mere 
pyrotechnic display, with less of the 
noise and none of the passion—you 
doubt the whole thing, in spite of 
what you persuade yourself that 
you know; apart from thoughts of 

umanity, poor suffering humanity, 
which war so forgets or despises, it 
seems so entirely ‘much ado’ for 
you see not what—can it be ‘no- 
thing ?’-—the ‘ still-closing’ and ‘ in- 
trenchant’ air seems to absorb and 
to mock at each fiercely delivered 
blow—they seem but to beat the 
sky, impassible in spite of it all, and 
calm and clear ; the stroke seems to 
fall from it futile as blows in a 
dream. In this sort of suspense 
and semi-scepticism as to what it all 
means, there is a positive sense of 
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relief when the first tangible result 
shows itself, some stroke that leaves 
its mark, even though it be of mis- 
chief. 

Whether you realize the true 
meaning, the full horror, of what is 
going on before your eyes or not, 
under the glare that is thrown 
around it, this is not the time and 
place to ‘moralize the spectacle ;’ 
you have not to consider now the 
evil aspect—though an evil aspect 
truly it is: all this has been decided 
on, is a question past and gone, a 
matter of fact accepted—well is it if 
with justice and good hope on your 
side—but now it is the incidents of 
the modus operandi and its charac- 
teristics that you are brought in 
contact with; what is,not what might 
be, and what is preferable—what is 
felt and seen, not what is wished. 
So the first effective mark and token 
of mischief gives a sort of guaran- 
tee, a substantialness, to the vapour- 
ing gasconade ; it seals the intent of 
the principals; it ends the suspense 
of spectators; it tells at last how 
things go. 

And now a wreath of dark smoke 
curls along the ranges of roofs upon 
Vargin, and slowly spreads and 
rises with a flickering of lurid red 
light, just flashing anon its wavy 

oints above the house-tops ; there 
is something different there from 
the white wreaths of cannon-smoke 
that drape the line of rocks all along 
the sea-front of the place; then 
after all the shells have gone ‘ home,’ 
and it is not all fighting the air; and 
the certainty of this goes home to the 
kindled feelings of the gunners all 
among the different assailing craft, 
and quickens them to a loud spon- 
taneous shout of delight, and yet 
increased exertion. It can be seen 
that the fire spreads steadily, and 
eats its way along barrack and store, 
and before long, as observed from 
afar, too far to tell what efforts are 
made to check it, what men brave 
the double risk of flames and hailing 
shot and shell ; it is clear that it has 
established itself there, the riotous 
devouring element is at home in 
Sweaborg, and it is now a conflagra- 
tion. Then the English shell is 
overreaching the Russian, and al- 
ready it is plain the balance must 
be against our enemy. In half an 
hour more, while the white curls and 
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rings hang thicker than ever in the 
air over the mortar vessels, and a 
dun cloud is gradually settling down 
upon the trim lines of the Russiau 
buildings; up, high up in the air 
gushes a great jet of filthy murky 
smoke, columnar for a second or 
two, then spreading rapidly out at 
top into Seoad folding masses, 
almost like the mass upon mass of 
thick foliage on a group of tall sy- 
camores: the whole expanse of it 
was studded with black specks 
and motes and lines and straws, 
shooting up, dancing _ sidelong, 
twisting, and crossing—Lucretius’ 
jumble of jostling atoms nothing to 
it—in indescribable confusion. At 
the instant it chanced that my glass 
was directed upon the very exact 
spot; the attention being thus drawn 
off from other parts, the eclipse 
which came over the field of view 
had a very curious and puzzling 
effect, as if it were suddenly gloomed 
almost to darkness, and in the midst 
a dense flock of birds starting up, 
seared and fluttering, had come 
right across, too thick and confused 
to see through, just as you may 
start up on a winter’s evening my- 
riads of starlings from among the 
reeds of some quiet pool, in such 
countless unimaginable numbers 
that you cannot help thinking the 
wide realms of air have drained off 
their population to this one spot. 
Certainly for a moment or two so 
completely was the glass obscured 
and crowded that it was a real 
puzzle to know what had taken 
_ right under one’s very eye— 

irds they certainly could not be, 
and birds they certainly were not— 
neither were they, as the sanguine 
or sanguinary imagination of some 
pictured to themselves, fragments 
of human creatures hurled into the 
air by this sudden hideous volcano ; 
howbeit there were some sharp- 
sighted people who pretended to 
decipher the atoms thus tossed 
about, and to read them into veri- 
table disjecta membra—but they 
were beams and charred timbers, 
earth and stones, possibly breken 
gun-carriages, and a heavy gun or 
two, and what not beside —who 
could say what might not be there ? 
At any rate it was a serious explo- 
sion, and happening thus early it 
was a convincing and cheering 
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proof to the intensely hardworking 
gunners that the prestige of invul- 
nerability was gone from Sweaborg 
—they had found out Achilles’s 
heel; the shaft that could strike 
there might destroy ; it was a matter 
of time and of determination. Pre- 
sently a louder and longer continued 
explosion followed; something like 
(on a larger scale) the repeated 
* bang-bang’ of a cracker ; evidently 
some connected series of chambers, 
probably magazines, had exploded. 

here seemed to be about six minor 
jets of flame, rapidly following one 
another, and ending in a grand 
burst—a great scarred disorderly 
patch on the rocky island side 
showed ever after this the dismal 
effects of the spectacle that had so 
startled us at a distance. 

What nice cover, what snug sly 
hiding-places those fellows seem to 
have yonder; true, every now and 
then, besides those easy, self-pos- 
sessed fellows on the rocks, who 
make so free, a bayonet  glints 
under the trees on the sloping 
hill-side, or a helmet or cross-belt 
catches the light, behind a bank-like 
screen of earth, and boughs and 
leaves; and from time to time in 
the early morning we have fancied 
we could detect them stealthily 
and warily getting into position. 
However, they keep on the whole 
extremely close, so that with endless 
screwing and wiping of glasses, and 
adjusting of dies to get the exact 
focus, it is all the more amusement 
to try and puzzle them out: they 
certainly, poor fellows, are more in 
harm’s way than we are, upon whose 
intentions they are a good deal de- 
pendent. And now for the decla- 
ration. 

‘Look out, signalman; what's 
that going up at the Arrogant’s 
main ?’—as three tiny dark knots on 
the signal-line, cutting the sky at 
speed, whisk up to the masthead. 

* Commence firing !’ and the knots 
so neat and tight, on the instant un- 
tie into three oblong flags of parti- 
coloured bunting, chequered white 
and blue and red and yellow. 

‘Commence firing’ rings along the 
deck, ere ever the flags have well 
had time to disclose their flaunting 
tale to the morning sun, and all is 
bustle and stir, jostling and jumping, 
clattering of handspikes and strain- 
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ing of gear. Now is the ‘cantan- 
kerous’ dignity and zeal of the 
growling old gunner made happy, 
and the eagerness of those men who 
have watched his late mystic opera- 
tions just going to be gratified: 
those ominous points, taken on the 
deck with as much care and serious- 
ness and punctilio as if they were 
bases of triangulation for a trigono- 
metrical survey; those cabalistic 
lines drawn in pencil on the port- 
sills, as if to measure a transit or 
determine an altitude; above all, 
that determined archimandritical 
air of importance that will take no 
denial—that knows no compromise 
when a great operation of this sort 
has to be conducted on sound prin- 
ciples, and for the good of the 
service: all these have deeply im- 
pressed the minds of those simple 
men who repose confidence in the 
philosophy and practical science of 
the gunner. ‘Sir,’ says one, ‘we 
must be going to have warm work 
of it, ‘cos, these last three days, the 
gunner’s been hard busy ‘ conse- 
cratin’ the broadside;’ he meant 
* concentrating ’ it, 

A few seconds more, and such a 
battue has begun. Arrogant, Cos- 
sack, noisy little Cruiser, all banging 
away together, near fifty guns of 
heavy calibre roaring in high rivalry 
at the top of their iron voices, with 
the utmost rapidity and vehemence 
of articulation. In the twinkling 
of an eye not a soldier was to be seen 
ashore among the rocks and trees ; 
even ‘the disappearing band’ of 
Rhoderick Dhu’s clansmen sunk 
not so swiftly on the heather-clad 
mountain side at the signal of their 
chief, as these vanished at the first 
burst of noise and smoke from the 
ships’ sides. And these latter con- 
tinued flinging forth their angry 
tumultuous notes, pausing awhile 
now and then to take breath, and 
then a fresh burst, till it seemed as 
though there was a spite against the 
very rocks, and they were minded 
to blow away the whek island bodily. 

While this ‘diversion,’ as it is 
playfully termed, was going on on 
the extreme left of the position, the 
contest was elsewhere spreading and 
deepening; the ane position of 
the mortar and gun-vessels was, as 
before explained, hidden from sight 
to persons on board the three ships 
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to the left, by the intervening island 
of Melké: only the smoke of their 
quickly following discharges rose 
over the tree-tops, and showed what 
they were really about, But now 
from our decks we began to catch 
sight of those little teazing, impor- 
tunate steamers clear of the island ; 
it was plain that they were braving 
the fire of the enemy, and advancing 
nearer and nearer considerably in 
their own rapid and untiring evolu- 
tions: and this told a good tale, 
while at the same time the fire from 
the batteries was manifestly relaxed. 
But looking right across the inter- 
vening space, down to Miolé and 
Sandhamn, some four or five miles 
away, we could see our old friends 
the blockships, Cornwallis and 
Hastings, with Amphion frigate, 
standing in towards the — with 
topgallant masts down; and here it 
was evident would be the only real 
collision of ship and battery ; but as 
it was also plain that anything done 
there would not seriously, vitally 
affect the general operation—if the 
mortars and gun-vessels failed to 
dominate the force opposed to them, 
the ships at Sandhamn, however 
successful, per se, would not alter 
the failure—one felt less misgiving 
at seeing that comparatively slender 
force gliding steadily on in stately 
attitude towards the tremendous 
array of batteries which we had seen 
bristling along the whole shore of 
Sandhamn. Itwas clearly impossible 
that they could be committed to a 
neck-or-nothing venture; but the 
‘ diversion’ they were making might 
be of a serious nature too, even if it 
was only to distract and engage the 
enemy, so that we thought with 
some anxiety about the good friends 
we had left down there, and how 
matters might speed with them, as 
the advancing ships —— be- 
came lost to view behind Backhol- 
men, which hides (from our present 
position) the more distant and 
Seoeie armed shore of Sandhamn 
beyond. We saw them stand on, 
firing rapidly from both tiers of 
guns on the ‘port’ or inshore side 
as they advanced, a pretty sight 
enough as the successive jets of 
flame twinkled rapidly along their 
dark sides, but it was too far to see 
more, and the enemy's batteries op- 
posed to them were out of sight to us, 
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They found however a hot berth 
enough, being hulled a good many 
times, and very many shot passing 
over and through the rigging: the 
Cornwallis and Amphiontoo suffered 
some loss in men as well as materiel, 
the former having eight or nine men 
wounded, the latter three and one 
killed, besides the mainyard badly 
hit, while the Hastings escaped 
unhurt. 

During the short time that the 
ships were in action at Sandhamn, 
four Russian gun-boats came out. 
This was the first occasion on which 
these much-talked-of craft made 
their appearance, and they certainly 
are not calculated to inspire their 
opponents with any great dread, nor 
probably their own people with 
much confidence: the day has gone 
by for them even in their own waters, 
except under very favourable cir- 
cumstances, for either attack or 
defence: the advantage which they 
no doubt once possessed, in com- 
parison with the heavy dull-work- 
ing ships of past generations, to 
which i were either a most im- 
portant aid or a very serious 9ppo- 
nent, has simply been transferred to 
other hands. Fortune—heartless 
jilt—still as ever delighting in her 
cruel sport, true to her character, 
Nune mihi, nunc aliis, benigna, has 
in this instance also imped her wing 
from one side to the other, and 
shifted over her changeling favours. 
These row gun-boats, with their fift 
or sixty men completely exposed, 
are altogether put into the shade b 
the more manageable and safe 
steam gun-boat which we have 
brought out with such great and 
markedsuccess in this year’s warfare. 
They came out of some hidden bight 
or nook about Sandhamn, and com- 
menced firing at a long distance; 
the Hastings brought a 10-inch gun 
instantly to bear on them, and the 
very first shell thrown burst right 
over them—they waited for no more, 
but straightway sought their cover. 
It could not be seen whether any 
loss was inflicted on them or not; 
but as one shot showed that the 
enemy had got their range to a 
nicety,they prudently ran no further 
risk; the second would probably 
have been among them, and one, 
striking, would sink the craft, or 
render her useless, or half annihilate 
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the crew. It was perhaps an experi- 
ment only on their part; indeed it 
can hardly be thought that the 
Russians themselves can now have 
any confidence in such craft (in 
spite of all that our good friends the 
Swedes have got to say for gun-boats 
precisely similar) to oppose the easily 
managed flotillas of the allies: infact, 
they tax their strength now to catch 
up again the lost advantage, and to 
such good purpose that they have, 
snug and carefully kept in, already 
more steam gun-boats than the 
French and English had this year 
together. Another year, this arm, 
both for offence and defence, must 
inevitably have far greater promi- 
nence, and gun-hoat conflicts may 
take the place of the frigate actions 
of former days. But whatever calls 
there may be for their invaluable 
service, it was plain all through the 
campaign that this was the arm to be 
strengthened: squadrons of ten, 
twenty, or thirty such craft, in alle- 
giance to some one dashing frigate 
and determined captain, are wanted 
to scour every part of the coast, as 
the most effectual method, shortest 
and sharpest, of continuing and hav- 
ing done with warfare; and it is a 
matter of congratulation that such a 
step seems actually intended, if the 
war should continue into another 
campaign. 

These ships engaged at rather long 
range, nor would there have been 
any object to gain by closing in this 
instance; but their action, short 
and sharp, told very plainly that 
ships engaging at a long distance 
are little good against earth or any 
other batteries. The block-ships 
are heavily armed ; they carry long 
32-pounders on both decks, very 
heavy, powerful, and serviceable 
guns; but they soon found them- 
selves obliged to confine their firing 
almost exclusively to the six 10-inch 
guns on their upper decks, which 
threw shells with effect into the 
shore batteries ; but this was fight- 
ing six guns instead of thirty, the 
whole broadside, a rate of diminution 
at which a whole fleet would be 
powerless against such defences: 
nothing but close quarters can 
enable a ship to develope that pre- 
ponderance of metal which she pos- 
sesses, and which counterbalances 
her greater vulnerability. Nothing 
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depended on these ships forcing 
themselves into such a position; 
nothing at least of such importance 
as to justify in their case the certain 
great increase of loss which they 
would have sustained. It was not 
necessary here as on the memorable 
8th of September, that the diversions 
or subsidiary attacks should be of 
that deadly and desperate nature, to 
ensure the success of the main one, 
for now no such issue was at stake. 
So it would have been a useless 
waste of gallantry; and they behaved 
gallantly enough in engaging as 
they did; but it proved, if proof 
were wanting, that a fleet of the 
most powerful ships but throws 
away its strength, which does not 
engage at the closest attainable 
quarters; the great battle is to 
get into such a position: if it is not 
attainable in the nature of things, 
better give it up and go to some- 
thing else than waste blood and 
treasure by throwing the balance 
into the adversary’s hand; to achieve 
this advantage then, in any waters 
and under any circumstances, every 
effort ought to be used, the great 
pre-requisite and auxiliary for the 
purpose being already ours, viz., 
steam, to give speed over the ground 
and manageability under way. No 
number of ships could in any reason- 
able time have destroyed the defen- 
ces on Sandhamn alone, at upwards 
of a mile off, had that been a neces- 
sary part of the operation; and of 
course these three ships, for any- 
thing except the purpose of distract- 
ing the enemy’s attention, were to 
all intents and purposes utterly 
overmatched—the fire on them from 
shore would converge, while their's 
would be divergent: still, twice their 
number, or little more, quickly going 
in to within a quarter of a mile, 
would, with good gunnery, have 
annihilated those batteries probably 
in an hour or two, by destroying 
their power of mutual support, and 
crushing them piecemeal. ‘This 
shows what conditions are necessary 
to enable fleets to cope successfully 
with shore defences, the means that 
must be at hand to give them the 
numerical superiority absolutely ne- 
cessary, even supposing that nature 
does not interpose her own para- 
mount obstacles. However it seems 
true that in the case of Russia, 
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nature has set the chief defence 
of her great strongholds, and to 
their credit it must be added, art 
has adroitly seized and enhanced 
the ama which nature gives. 

Desirous then as the nation is of 
naval glory, impatient of delay when 
there seems room for a bold and 
grand stroke, it does not seem—let 
the reason of the fault be where it 
may—that as yet means have been 
sufficiently accommodated to the end 
in view; and our grand imposing 
armament which has looked at 
Cronstadt for two long summers 
unable to close thoroughly at all 
essential points, would simply have 
wasted its strength in committing 
itself to a serious attempt on those 
advantageously - placed defences. 
Engage near, or you engage at such 
unequal terms that it is folly to 
engage at all. If your means are 
not fitted for that, provide others 
that are ; you have not spared trea- 
sure, where the necessity has been 
seen, in the East—no, nor far more 
precious than treasure, blood that 
cannot be replaced once spilt ; so 
it must not be spared here. ‘Treasure 
is not the vital point with us that 
Russia supposes; freely give it, but 
wisely direct it, and it will be found 
that if great things are not done, 
the fault will be somewhere else 
than in the want of spirit of your 
young men, your leaders and your 

ed, to emulate the deeds of the men 
of the past. 

However, we have wandered from 
the actual long-arm bombardment 
of Sweaborg, whose flames are burn- 
ing fiercely while the iron-throated 
guns of the assailants, and equally 
iron-throated men, are roaring in a 
savage joy over the progress of the 
work of destruction, now patent and 
progressive. 

Early in the day the two-decker 
Ezechiel under Langérn, which had 
resisted very hotly and seemed to 
mount guns of long range, was 
warped a good way further in, out 
of harm’s reach. The three-decker 
Russia in the main entrance by 
Gustafsviird about the same time 
beat a retreat also, and went into 
shelter quite out of sight; it was 
surmised that only serious damage 
could cause such a proceeding, and 
two gun-boats with Lancaster guns 
had been specially directing their 
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fire on the Russia in particular; 
but not till the Russian despatch 
came before the world was it known 
how hardly it had gone with these 
ships, especially the Russia, which 
had lost about twenty killed and 
eighty-eight wounded, and was in the 
greatest peril of being blown up at 
one moment, and of sinking through 
manifold wounds. This was cer- 
tainly an unlooked-for testimony to 
the accuracy of the practice, which 
probably has seldom been surpassed. 

To attempt to describe the pro- 
gress of affairs after this time would 
be merely to chronicle how the 
flames waxed and waned from time 
to time. The Russian reply after 
the first few hours was very fitful 
and irregular, probably for the good 
reason that they funk the difficulty 
of hitting such small objects as the 
distant fixed mortar-boats, or the 
nearer but rapidly moving gun-boats, 
and thus saved their fire. Probably 
they thought the seeming weakness 
of silence might tempt the ships to 
come closer in, thinking to ‘make 
sycker soth,’ and complete the work 
with their broadsides. Vain hope 


of theirs !—but whenever any vessel 


did come a little nearer than the 
others, the languid fire warmed up 
into greater fierceness for a while, 
and then subsided again. More- 
over, beyond a doubt there must 
have been very many men employed 
about that vast focus of conflagra- 
tion, and probably no little con- 
fusion in the whole place, in spite of 
the best endeavours: so that it is 
not surprising that their fire pre- 
sently waxed faint and partial and 
irregular. This renders it indeed 
highly probable that the loss in- 
flicted, in men, must have been very 
severe—but all removed from view, 
and utterly unknown. Rumour has 
since, perhaps not altogether falsely, 
put the number at 2000, killed and 
wounded; in Sweden indeed, after- 
wards, we heard 4000; but con- 
sidering the improbability that 
the best part of the town, the ar- 
senal and stores, should have been 
left to be devoured hour after hour 
by the flames, which were fed every 
moment by showers of shell, and at 
night by rockets, without an effort 
being made to stop the progress of 
destruction—and considering the 
honourable mention made in the 
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Russian despatch of the conduct of 
certain officers and men in en- 
deavouring to check the flames in 
some of the batteries, it is likely 
that their men must have been 
greatly exposed in every part,—one 
shudders to think how much,—in the 
fiery rain of shells which incessantly 
poured into that burning crater, 
the town of Sweaborg. The won- 
derful thing to the distant spectator 
was to see how the beautiful church 
stood unscathed, its minarets en- 
veloped in smoke, and often (as it 
seemed) the flames rearing them- 
selves violently in delirious leaps 
around and above—curling right 
over their very tops. But it was 
really on a spot beyond the reach of 
the falling shell, on the innermost 
island, itself isolated; and the flames 
were not so near it as they seemed 
—yet they seemed to have penetrated 
right beyond, and to the back of the 
church. 

In the afternoon, the signal having 
been made for all ships to send 
armed boats alongside the admiral, 
the Arrogant, Cruiser, and Cossack 
slowly steamed back from Drumsié, 
to rejoin the squadron at the main 
anchorage: their purpose was ef- 
fected, though alae not all ex- 
ee satisfied, for the soldiers 
1ad made no reply, but were either 
utterly scattered or, more likely, 
most effectually hidden; and both 
parties must have understood one 
another that nothing of any serious 
nature was likely to be undertaken 
in that quarter, however important 
in regard to Helsingfors itself. 

Nothing could be more amusing 
than the scene in the neighbour- 
hood of the flagship as the different 
steam gun-boats came towards night- 
fall clustering about for fresh orders, 
ammunition, inquiries, reports, and 
rest ; officers hoarse and grimy; men 
much tired, but more animated; 
and the dun little craft, with here 
and there a scratch or a splinter, 
more however from their own than 
the enemy’s firing, drabbled with 
smoke and dirt and powder, looking 
very much in want of a goo 
‘grooming,’ like a horse after a long 
day across country, and the great 
impudent-looking gun, ‘bold as 
brass,’ stuck up at many degrees of 
elevation, as if nothing in the world 
could compete with his physiogno- 
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my—nothing be worth looking at 
in the same day with his hard, 
charred, sulphur-stained lips. And 
then there was a tale to almost 
every shot, whichever way it went 
across the water, from foe or friend; 
how this shell had just burst astern 
or ahead—that carried away the 
quarter-boat and left the command- 
ing officer, who was standing in or 
on it, or close by it, unhurt—that 
had sent its splinters whizzing over 
the heads of the men; how this of 
‘ours’ had pitched right into a bat- 
tery, and that caused the explosion. 
Tt is hard to say how many claimed 
this honour, bee few did not; 
however those that did not cause it 
no doubt deserved to have done so, 
and however many had a hand in 
it, it was a oak explosion after 
all. 

After some delays in making the 
necessary arrangements — lieute- 
nants receiving instructions on board 
the flagship, gunners getting their 
proper complement of rockets, tubes, 
poles, and ‘bursters’ on board, 
~s jostling, coxswains hailing, 
every one in high animation, — at 
last, a flotilla of some two dozen 


large boats rowing from ten to twenty 
oars [each carrying a rocket-tube 
fixed on a stanchion to the gunwale, 


and about three dozen rockets, 
mostly 24-pounders |, gets fairly away 
from the diag-ship, and after sorting 
itself into something like order, 
forms line a-head. Our faces set 
towards the flaring town, we slowly 
move on in a wavy serpentine course 
till within a distance of perhaps 
from 1500 yards to a mile from the 
shore. Casting free there, line 
abreast is formed, and preparations 
to commence firing, while rather 
heard than seen, busy commanding 
officers hurry-scurry lachouste and 
forwards along the line in their 
light gigs, ordering or disordering 
as the case might be. 

A still and rather starlight night 
and smooth sea added to the im- 
pressiveness of the scene, con- 
trasting so strangely and strongly 
with the disturbance man was 
making; a half-suppressed hum of 
men, and now and then a clear loud 
ringing word of command, indicated 
whereabouts the long line of boats 
stretched, half-a-mile and more, for 
there was some considerable space 
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between the boats for convenience. 
A mile in front lay Sweaborg, its 
batteries all silent—ominously so it 
might be; its piles of buildings 
showing their outlines in relief 
against the glare of fire, now widely 
spread, which was shooting up here 
and there at intervals with fierce 
fitful flames, but generally crowning 
the place with a bright rim or 
glowing fringe of white heat, as the 
conflagration, its first outburst sub- 
sided, settled seemingly to its 
embers. A mile in our rear the 
mortar-vessels jarring on the ear 
with their heavy boom, as at regular 
intervals they told the minutes of 
the night, while the wondering eye 
strained itself to fatigue, as it fol- 
lowed with curious pleasure the mad 

rojectile mounting higher still and 
hig er, and onward still and onward 
indeliriousstrength, clearly traced by 
the lighted fuse all through its spiral 
course, as screwing its path sky-high 
it literally clove the air, in a grand 
parabola of a mile at least in height 
and two miles in horizontal distance, 
then finally plumped into some de- 
voted mass of “oer atin and instan- 
taneously flung a shower of sparkling 
fire-drops around, or disappeared in 
a blazing volume of flame. The ac- 
curacy of the shell practice was cer- 
tainly marvellous; those which we 
watched at night, soaring high over 
our heads, scarce ever failed to ex- 
plode either right on the parapets 
or roofs, or within a cane or two 
of striking. ‘ There goes a French- 
man!’—‘ there goes an Englishman!’ 
the men would ery out in delight as 
the whizzing, screaming thing 
spired up overhead; generally they 
patriotically applied the latter desig- 
nation to any one which it pleased 
them to fancy was going to be a good 
one, for indeed there had been no 
few instances in which, for whatever 
cause, the French fuses had been 
very bad. I certainly watched for 
a long time, and from a very small 
distance, on the following day, one 
vessel of our allies, firing with the 
liveliest vigour from two ten-inch 
mortars ; probably they had got into 
a ‘bad lot’ of fuses, but so sure as 
the word was givex to fire, there, 
in about a second or two after, you 
would see hanging in mid-air, half- 
way between the contending parties, 
a white clot of smoke—seemingly 
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self-produced out of nothing—in- 
wardly disturbed a moment, then 
slowly spreading and sailing away 
with the light air. If you looked 
below perhaps your eye might just 
catch a few sporadic splashes far 
away on the water, as if some one 
had dashed a handful of gravel in— 
the shell had burst high up in air, far 
away and futile, and the iron frag- 
ments, like poor Vulcan cast out by 
the heel from the courts above, come 
tumbling headlong into the water; 
unluckily some of our gun-boats 
were circling away just there, so 
that it was a great chance they did 
not suffer more from friend than 
enemy. This repeated failure seemed 
to afford to the perplexed and exas- 
perated commandant of the vessel in 
question matter for a lively display of 
wrath, of which the hapless serjeant 
got the chief benefit, as it did to us of 
amusement to watch the conscious 
bepuzzlement on board at the phe- 
nomenon. However, French or 
English, or both, the night practice 
with shells was undeniably excellent, 
and easily observed. 

But it is time to return to the 
boats, now distinctly visible in the 
strange purple glare of their own 
daylight ; dark forms of men and 
boats and gear, showing salamander- 
like in the midst of sheets of flashing 
dazzling brightness, or whole trains 
of showery scintillations, as every 
rocket rose from the water's 
edge with a sudden rush, a hot, 
soughing, sighing sound, gradually 
increasing to a scream as it flew 
lighting all around; but the bat- 
teries took no advantage of the 
mark. Certainly at first a rocket 
is a most disagreeable neighbour in 
spite of his splendid a ; be- 
sides that you know well that he 
has a capricious erratic disposition, 
and may be like Pyrrhus’s ahents 
of old, if out of sorts, worse to friend 
than to foe, all his peculiarities are 
so strongly impressed on you when 
in a boat y ith him ; the momentary 
dazzling glare, the back-fire spurting 
out close to your side in a sudden 
furious jet of blue flame, and casting 
up volumes of steam around you 
from contact with the water along- 
side ; the semi-scorching moment as 
the sheet of light flashes past, 
making you for the nonce a literal 
fire-eater in spite of yourself, and, 
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what with serious doubts as to the 
contingent remainders of your eye- 
lashes, hair, and whiskers, inspiring 
you with a soupgon of a notion 
that you are in a mess rather in 
being where you are—all these are 
lively but unlooked-for realities; but 
you get over them in a minute, and 
forget yourself in aiding to adjust 
the pole of the next rocket, or 
watching proceedings around, and in 
the general animation. On a sud- 
den we were startled by a flash dif- 
ferent from the others in the boat 
next but one, about a hundred yards 
off, and the ery ‘ Down in the boats 
all,’ ‘overboard men!’ A rocket 
had got foul in the tube, in the 
Vulture’s boat ; not getting clear, it 
set fire to the fore part of the boat, 
scorching some of the men, the 
whole being for a short time a sheet 
of flame. It was a curious sight to 
look out and see the bending forms 
in all the boats near, level with the 
gunwale (a precaution adopted in 
case the missile should fly along the 
line, scattering destruction where it 
went), while the crew of the boat 
seek a perilous safety in the water; 
but other boats instantly closed 
up, and beyond the wetting and 
scorching of some poor fellows and 
the damage to the boat, providen- 
tially no hurt was done. Still these 
accidents are sometimes of a most 
desperate and deadly nature. Such 
as the rocket is, every precaution is 
taken to prevent fire. The tube is 
carefully slung clear of the gun- 
wale, that the back-fire may strike 
the water ; it would burn the boat’s 
bottom out else. The rockets are in 
cases of six, very strongly secured, 
so that many at a time cannot be 
exposed; and as each one is taken 
out the case is made fast, and 
stowed away under wet bullock 
hides : no ammunition is carried in 
the boat; in fact there is, and need 
be, great care. But it seems that 
the rocket itself might be improved, 
both in certainty of range and 
manageability, and made less pre- 
carious. No pains should be 


spared to secure the greatest pos- 
sible accuracy to these tremendous 
missiles, so valuable in warfare from 
their destructiveness; at present 
the practice appears to want preci- 
sion, though it must be owned the 
circumstances under which it is 
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carried on are generally rather un- 
favourable: night time, the motion 
of the boat, and the rough approx- 
imation only as to distance and 
direction that may be possible, 
must be considered. On the whole, 
the nights of rocket-firing, besides 
being a very brilliant and animated 
display of fireworks on a grand 
ala. visibly increased the area 
of conflagration, striking out fresh 
and distinct patches of flame, which 
gradually became confluent, and 
roared and heaved in awful commo- 
tion, a grand but terrible sight, a 
raving sea of fire. Late in the 
night the batteries were roused 
from their unaccountable lethargy 
to fire some sullen shots, by a 
smaller division of rocket-boats sent 
from the ships off Sandhamn and 
Midlé; anda Short time before dawn 
the whole returned totheir respective 
ships. 

The next day no alteration took 
place in the general plan, only in 
the early morning the batteries 
replied fiercely for an hour or 
two, and then the same fitful fire 
was kept up. The great Nicholas 
battery on Stora Rentan, from the 
range of its guns, was most able and 
willing to make reply; and some 
guns on Gustafsviird below the cita- 
del, and some high up on the terraces 
of Bakholmen, also ranged a long 
distance: these made a cross-fire, 
but ineffective. The Russian shells 
were decidedly a failure, more it 
seemed through the badness of the 
fuse, which burst them high in the 
air, than from falling short of dis- 
tance; undoubtedly many burst 
over and beyond, not only the 
moving gun-hoats, but the mortar- 
vessels, which were further out; 
indeed some of these had to shift 
position a little at one time. From 
a small rocky islet well in advance 
of the line of mortars, close to 
which several of the gun-boats were 
assiduously circling in a sort of 
restless waltz &@ deux temps, we 
viewed the contest for some hours 
on the second day. A French gun- 
vessel at anchor and stripped to her 
work, the Dragonze, seemed to be 
the special mark selected by the 
enemy, no doubt recommended by 
her stationary position. Being at 
no great distance, we could tell the 
practice distinctly, and a very lively 
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duel was kept up: the Russian shot 
appeared generally to drop about 
fifty or sixty yards short, with a fair 
direction ; it seemed wonderful that 
the Dragonne should preserve as 
she did her integral condition, but so 
it was. Meanwhile the poor mortar- 
vessel already alluded to, and no 
great way off, was the scene of much 
vain but earnestly-meant energy: 
and nearerstill, two gun-boats imme- 
diately in front, Nos. 9 and 16, were 
keeping up a most animated private 
engagement with the great Nicholas 
battery. It was beautiful to see the 
precision with which frequently their 
8-inch shell would strike the very 
parapet, and leave a scar in an em- 
rasure ; while the Russian shell in 
return would come screaming right 
up, close enough to our look-out 
position to carry with it an ugly 
sound of uncomfortable nearness, 
then plunge harmless in the water, 
The pertinacity of little ‘16,’ who 
for a long time had it all to himself 
before joined by ‘ 9,’ was very enter- 
taining, circling about with a kind 
of crowing air of defiance of the 
— gallinaceus order,—a little 
antam-cock, pitting his pugnacity 
against the superior bulk of the 
would-be tyrant of the walk. 

A little more to the right, but near 
enough to distinguish faces, five 
more (I think Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, and 23,) 
were acting as partners in those 
Almack evolutions which have been 
so much admired ; certainly it was 
a singular and strikingly animated 
sight to see these busy, determined 
little mischief-makers following one 
another at high speed, in a sort of a 
fairy ring on the water of barely 
200 yards’ diameter, each firing 
without stopping, as the bend 
in his course brought both guns 
to bear. It was this rapidity 
and precision of maneuvring which, 
according to the story at the 
time, so delighted the French 
Admiral that that gallant officer, 
with true Gallic animation, clapped 
his hands, waved his arms, and with 
a real tripudium, forgetting his 
dignity in his cordiality, danced a 
hearty fling to the exclamation, 
‘The English gun-boats !—they are 
magnifique—they are the perfection 
of tacteec!’ At night the rockets 
were repeated ; one division, how- 
ever, of boats going in till midnight, 
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and then relieved by a second. This 
time the enemy fired most spitefully 
as soon as ever the opening fire of 
the boats showed their position. 
The second division was delayed 
much in going in, and moreover 
permitted to drop too far to leeward, 
a very perceptible breeze blowing 
across the front. This, which might 
have been avoided, had the effect of 
bringing them very near the bat- 
teries on the Helsingfors shore and 
Stora Rentan, who soon showed 
their readiness. The rushing sound 
of rockets speedily mixed with the 
whirr of red-hot shot and the 
screaming of shell. Prepared by the 
event of the night before, everyone 
was on the gui vive, for a rocket 
going wrong—nay, the first fiery 
fizzing thing that came flashing 
along the line over the heads of the 
men, in our simplicity we took to 
be a rocket ‘got into the wrong 
groove,’ and coming where it had no 
business. It was, however, an angry 
Russian missile, hotly and noisily 
discharging its own proper duty, the 
herald of many more such; on it 
assed, a sort of angry demon abroad, 
but vainly sped, and plumped into 
the water a few yards off, splashing 
the commander of the division in his 
gig.in lame and impotent conclusion. 
he time lost in getting into a 
more advantageous position (where, 
however, we were instantly saluted 
with a cross fire, sharp, and well- 
directed, which sobally in a few 
minutes would have caused some 
damage), and the completely visible 
position of the boats as morning 
was breaking, led to the order, 
‘Cease firing—return on board,’ 
which was probably more wise than 
acceptable to the ardent minds of 
most of the men who obeyed it; and 
so we returned, having expended 
but few rockets, to the respective 
ships. This terminated the active 
proceedings of the bombardment. 
I'wo days longer the squadron re- 
mained in coe, but it was soon 
apparent that the work was over. 
The great armament which impos- 
ingly commands the Baltic had 
dealt a side-blow, a kind of back- 
handed smack; the question of its 
real weight and strength as yet un- 
opened, a ves integra, reserved for 
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other days and circumstances. As 
a mere episode in the tranquil life 
of the heavy ships, this operation 
was an increase of prestige. The 
fleet had in the fulness and repose 
of strength, flung off this sampler 
or handsel of its power, slumbering 
else: to have gathered there and 
looked on, must have impaired its 
name. Considering the character of 
the enemy, unyielding but unven- 
turing, perhaps the best counsel 
had been taken: — what was 
done had been well done, and 
well arranged beforehand ; a great 
artillery experiment had _— sue- 
ceeded admirably; the people, men 
and officers, strung to a high pitch 
of excitement, had exerted them- 
selves even to absolute exhaustion : 
indeed, what some had gone through 
was almost marvellous, especially in 
the mortar-vessels ; and the effects 
were sometimes rather whimsical, 
in the deafness and speechlessness 
that ensued. The mortars were dis- 
abled, most of them cracked, some 
actually having split in twain, as 
you might split a nut; yet the very 
rim was at least ten inches thick of 
solid metal ; a hollow cylinder of ten 
inches thick, measuring thirteen 
inches across the inside, slit in 
twain, and the pieces, each weighing 
some tons, tossed yards apart; but 
some of these massive ‘baliste’ of 
modern warfare had fired upwards 
of fifty shell, each weighing 210 
pounds, with a charge of twenty 
pounds of powder, in the first hour- 
and-a-half ! 

Here we leave the tale. This is 
no place to discuss questions of pro- 
fessional or belligerent rights; but 
there was enough in the service 
that had been performed, looked on 
as the guerilla part, the long-armed, 
almost off-handed surplusage of 
naval war, to give aaa omen for 
the performance of more clinching, 
severe, and decisive measures, as 
soon as policy shall inaugurate 
them; per 1aps, too, to show their 
necessity. Well is it that we are 
buckling on our armour, and learn- 
ing our deficiencies; what was 
done, and what was left undone, 
both are rife with instruction and 
with promise, should the evil days 
of war continue. as Ee 
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Cuapter I. 


*‘ Y ATE,’ said Aunt Deborah to 

me, as we sat with our feet on 
the fender one rainy afternoon,—or, 
as we were in London, I should sa 
one rainy morning,—in June, 
think altogether, considering the 
weather and what not, it would be 
as well for you to give up this 
Ascot expedition, my dear.’ 

I own I felt more than half-in- 
clined to cry—most girls would have 
cried,—but Aunt Seah says [am 
very unlike the generality of women, 
and so, although I had ordered a 

each-coloured mantle, and such a 

onnet as can only be seen at 
Ascot on the Cup Day, I kept back 
my tears, and swallowed that horrid 
choking feeling in my throat, whilst 
I replied with the most careless 
manner I could assume, ‘ Goodness, 
aunt, it wont rain for ever: not 
that I care; but think what a dis- 
appointment for John!’ 

I must here be allowed the privi- 
lege of my sex, to enter on aslightly 
discursive explanation as to who 
Aunt Deborah is, and who I am, 
not forgetting cousin John, who is 
good-nature itself, and without 
whom I cannot do the least bit. 
My earliest recollections of Aunt 
Deborah, then, date from a period 
when I wasa curly-headedlittle thing 
in a white frock (not so very long 
ago, after all), and the first occasion 
on which I can recollect her person- 
ality with any distinctness was on a 
certain birthday, when poor grand- 
father said to me in his funny way, 
‘Kate, you romp! we must get you 
a rocking-horse.’ Aunt Deborah 
lifted up her hands and eyes in holy 
horror and deprecation. ‘ A rocking- 
horse, Mr. Cirsaier,” said she; 
‘what an injudicious selection! 
(Aunt Deborah likes to round her 

periods, as the book-people say.) 

he child isa sad Tom-boy already, 
and if you are going to teach her to 
ride, J wont answer for the conse- 
quences in after life, when the 
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habits of our youth have become the 
second nature of our maturity.’ 
Imagine such sentiments so ex- 
peter by a tall, austere lady, with 
igh manly features, piercing dark 
eyes, a front of jet-black hair coming 
low down on a somewhat furrowe 
brow. Cousin John says all dark 
women are inclined to be cross, and 
T own I think we dlondes have the 
best of it as far as good temper is 
concerned. My aunt is not altered 
in the slightest degree from what 
she was then. She dresses in- 


variably in grey silks of the most 
delicate shades and texture ; carries 
spectacles low down upon her nose, 
where they can be of no earthly use 
except for inspection of the carpet; 
and wears lavender kid gloves at all 
hours of the day and night,—for 


Aunt Deborah is vain of her hand, 
and preserves its whiteness as a 
mark of her birth and parentage. 
Most families have a crotchet of some 
sort on which they plume them- 
selves ; some will boast that their 
scions rejoice one and all in long 
noses ; others esteem the attenuated 
frames which they bequeathed to 
their descendants as the most pre- 
cious of legacies; one would not part 
with his family squint for the finest 
pair of eyes that ever adorned an 
Andalusian maiden; another che- 
rishes his hereditary gout as a price- 
less patent of nobility; and even 
insanity is prized in proportion to 
the tenacity with which it clings to 
a particular race. So the Horsing- 
hams never cease talking of the 
Horsingham hand ; and if I want to 
get anything out of Aunt Deborah, 

have only to lend her a pair of 
my gloves, and apologize to her for 
their being so large that she can get 
both her hands into one. 

Now, the only thing we ever fall 
out about is what my aunt calls 
propriety. I had a French gover- 
ness once who left because I pinned 
the tail of Cousin John’s kite to her 
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skirt, and put white mice in her 
work-box, and she was always lec- 
turing me about what she called 
‘les convenances.’ Aunt Deborah 
don’t speak much French, though 
she says she understands it per- 
fectly, and she never lets me alone 
about propriety. When I came 
home from church that rainy Sun- 
day, with Colonel Bingham, under 
his umbrella (a cotton one), Aunt 
Deborah lectured me on the im- 
propriety of such a thing—though 
the Colonel is forty if he is a day, 
and told me repeatedly he was a 
‘safe old gentleman,’—I didn’t think 
him at all dangerous, I’m sure. I 
rode a race against Bob Dashwood 
the other morning, once round the 
inner ring, down Rotten Row, to 
finish in front of Apsley House, and 
beat him all to ribbons—wasn’t it 
fun? and didn’t I kick the dirt in 
his face ; he looked like a wall that’s 
been fresh plastered, when he pulled 
up. I don’t know who told Aunt 
Deborah. It wasn’t the coach- 
man, for he said he wouldn’t; but 
she heard of it somehow, and of 
course she said it was improper and 
unladylike, and even unfeminine, as 
if anything a woman does can be 
unfeminine. I know Bob didn’t 
think so, though he got the worst 
of it every way. 

To be sure, we women are sadly 
kept down in this world, whatever 
we shall be in the next. If they 
would only let us try, I think we 
could beat the ‘lords of the crea- 
tion,’ as they call themselves, at 
everything they undertake. Dear 
me, they talk about our weakness 
and vanity ;—why, they never know 
their own minds for two minutes 
together, and as for vanity, only tell 
a man you think him good-looking, 
and he falls in love with you di- 
rectly ; or if that is too great a 
bounce—and indeed very few of them 
have the slightest ap me to 
beauty—you need only hint that he 
rides gallantly, or waltzes nicely, or 
wears neat boots, and it will do quite 
as well. I recollect perfectly that 
cousin Emily made her great mar- 
riage—five thousand a year and the 
chance of a baronetcy—by telling 


her partner in a quadrille, quite in- ~ 


nocently, that ‘She should know 
his figure anywhere.’ The man 
had a hump, and one leg shorter 
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than the other, but he thought 
Emily was dying for him, and pro- 
moors | within a fortnight. Emily is 
an artless creature —‘ good com- 
mon sense,’ Aunt Deborah calls it,~— 
and so she threw over Harry Bloom- 
field, and married the hump and the 
legs that didn’t match, and the 
chance of the baronetcy forthwith ; 
and now they say he beats her, and 
I think it serves her right. 

But we women—gracious! if we 
only take the trouble, we can turn 
the whole male sex round our little 
fingers. Who ever saw half a 
dozen of us hovering and watching 
and fussing round a masculine 
biped, thankful even to be snubbed 
rather than not noticed at all? 
Who ever saw ws fetch and carry 
like so many retrievers, and ‘sit up,’ 
so to speak, for a withered rose-bud, 
at the fag end of an overblown 
bouquet. Wot that we don’t love 
flowers in their proper places, and 
keep them too, sometimes long after 
their colour has faded and their 
perfume gone, but we don’t make a 
parade of such things, and have the 
grace to be ashamed of ourselves 
when we are so foolish. 

But it’s quite different with men. 
They give in to us about every- 
thing if we only insist—and it’s our 
own fault if we don’t insist, for of 
course if they find us complying and 
ready to oblige, why there’s no end 
to their audacity. ‘Give ’em an 
inch, and they take an ell.’ How- 
ever, they do try to keep us down as 
much as they can. Now there’s 
that very exercise of riding that 
they are soproud of. They get usa 
side-saddle, as they call it, of enor- 
mous weight and inconvenience, on 
which they plant pommels enough to 
impale three women; they place us in 
an attitude from which it is next to 
impossible to control a horse should 
he be violent, and in a dress which 
ensures a horrible accident should 
he fall, added to which they con- 
stantly give -us the worst quadru- 
ped in the stable ; and yet, with all 
these drawbacks, such is our own in- 
nate talentand capacity, weridemany 
an impetuous steed in safety and 
comfort that a man would find a dan- 

erous and incontrollable ‘mount.’ 
or my part I only wish I had been 
born a man—that’s to say, if I could 
keep my own ideas and feelings. 
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To be sure, I should lose a good 
many personal adornments; not 
that I’m vain enough to consider 
myself a beauty, but still one cannot 
help being anxious about one’s own 
appearance, particularly if one has 
a full-length glass in one’s bed- 
room. Ineed not be ashamed to 
own that I know I've got bright 
eyes, and good teeth, and a fresh 
colour, and loads of soft brown hair, 
and not a bad figure—so my dress- 
maker tells me; though I think 
myself I look best in a riding-habit. 

together you can’t call that a 
perfect fright; but nevertheless I 
think if I might I would change 
places with Cousin John. He has 
no Aunt Deborah to be continuall 
preaching propriety to him. e 
ean go out when he likes without 
being questioned, and come in with- 
out being scolded. He can swagger 
about wherever he chooses without 
that most odious of incumbrances 
called a chaperone; and though I 
shouldn’t care to smoke as many 
cigars as he does (much as I like 
the smell of them in the open air), 
yet I confess it must be delightfully 
independent to have a latch-key. 

I often wonder whether other 


ople think Cousin John good- 
ailing: I have known him so long 
that I believe I can hardly be a fair 


judge. He is fresh-coloured, to be 
sure, and square, and rather fat, 
and when he smiles, and shows all 
his white teeth, he has a ve 

pleasant appearance ; but I think 

admire a man who looks rather 
more of a rowé—not like Colonel 
Bingham exactly, whose face is all 
wrinkles and whiskers,—but a little 
careworn and jaded, as if he was 
accustomed to difficulties, and had 
other things to occupy his thoughts 
besides his horses and his dinner. 
I don’t like a man that stares at 
you, and I don’t like a man that 
can’t look you in the face. He pro- 
vokes me if he is all smiles, and I’ve 
no patience with him if he’s cross. 
I’m not sure I know exactly what 
does please me best, but I do know 
that I like Cousin John’s constant 
good-humour, and the pains he 
takes to give me a day’s amusement 
whenever he can, or what he calls 
*have Cousin Kate out for a lark ;’ 
and this brings me back to Aunt 
Deborah and the expedition to 
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Ascot, a thing of all others I fancied 
was so perfectly delightful. 

* My dear,’ said Aunt Deborah, 
as she folded her lavender-gloved 
hands, ‘if it wasn’t for the weather 
and my rheumatism, I’d accom- 
pany you myself, but I do consider 
that Ascot is hardly a place for my 
niece to be seen at without a cha- 
perone, and with no other protector 
than John Jones.—John Jones,’ 
repeated the old lady, reflectively, 
‘an excellent young man, doubtless: 
Theard him his Catechism when he 
was so high, but still hardly equal 
to so responsible a charge as that of 
Miss res 9 I knew this was 
what John calls a ‘ back-hander’ at 
me, but I can be so good-tempered 
when I’ve anything to gain, there- 
fore I only said, ‘ Well, aunt, of 
course you re the best judge, and I 
don’t care the least about going, 
only when John calls this afternoon, 

ou must explain it all to him, for 
he's ordered the carriage, and the 
luncheon, and everything, and he'll 
be so disappointed.’ I’ve long a 
found out that if you want to do 
anything, you should never seem 
too anxious about it. 

Aunt Deborah is fonder of John 
than she likes to confess. I know 
why, because I overheard my old 
nurse tell the housekeeper when I 
was quite a little thing; and what I 
hear, especially if I’m not intended 
to hear it, I never forget. There 
were three Miss Horsinghams, all 
with white hands,—poor mamma, 
Aunt Deborah, and Aunt Dorcas; 
now, Aunt Deborah wanted to 
marry old David Jones (John’s 
papa); I can just remember him—a 
snuffy little man with a brown wig, 
but perhaps he wasn’talways so; and 
David Jones, who was frightened 
at Aunt Deborah’s black eyes, 
thought he would rather marry 
Aunt Dorcas ;—why the two sisters 
didn’t toss up for him I can’t think ; 
but he did marry Aunt Dorcas, 
and Aunt Deborah has been an old 
maid ever since. Sometimes even 
now she fixes her eyes on Cousin 
John, and then takes them off with 
a great sigh. It seems ridiculous 
in an old lady, but I don’t know 
that it isso. That’s the reason m 
cousin can do what he likes wit. 
Aunt Deborah; and that’s the 
reason why, when he called on that 
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rainy afternoon, he persuaded her to 
let me go down to Ascot with him 
all alone by our two selves the 
following day. 

How pleasant it is to wake on the 
morning of a gala day; to hear the 
carts and cabs rumbling and clatter- 
ing in the streets, and to know that 
you must get up early, and be off di- 
rectly after breakfast, and will have 
the whole livelong day to amuse 
yourself in. What a bright sunshiny 
morning it was, and what fun I had 

oing with John in a Hansom to 

addington—I like a Hansom cab, 
it goes so fast,—and then down to 
Windsor by the train, in a carriage 
full of such smart people, some of 
whom I knew quite well by name, 
though not to speak to—the slang 
aristocracy, as they are called, 
muster in great force at Ascot. 
Nor could anything be more de- 
lightful than the drive through 
Windsor Forest up to the Course— 
such a neat phaeton and pair, and 
John and I like a regular Darby 
and Joan sitting side by side. 
Somehow that drive through Wind- 
sor Forest made me think of a great 
many things I never think of at 
other times. Though I was going 
to the races, and fully prepared for 
a day of gaicty and amusement, a 
half-melancholy feeling stole over 
me as we rolled along amongst those 
stately old trees, and that lovely 
scenery, and those picturesque little 

laces set down in that abode of 

eauty. I thought how charming 
it would be to saunter about here 
in the early summer mornings, or 
the still summer nights, and listen 
to the thrush and the blackbird 
and the nightingale in the copse, 
and then I thought I would not 
care to wander here quite alone, and 
that a whisper might steal on my 
ear, sweeter than the note of the 
thrush or the nightingale, and that 
there might be a somebody without 
whom all that sylvan beauty would 
be a blank, but with whom any 
place would become a fairyland. 
And then I fell to wondering who 
that somebody would be, and I 
looked at Cousin John, and felt a 
little cross—which was very un- 
grateful, and a little disappointed— 
which was very unjust. ‘ Here we 
are, Kate; that’s the Grand Stand, 
and we'll have the carriage right 
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opposite; and the Queen’s not 
come, and we're in heaps of time; 
and there’s Frank vell,’ ex- 
claimed the unconscious John, as 
we drove on to the Course, and my 
day-dreams were effectually dis- 
pelled by the gay scene which 
spread itself before my eyes. 

As I took John’s arm and walked 
into the enclosure in front of the 
stand, I must confess that the first 
impression on my mind was this,— 
‘never in my life have I seen so 
many well-dressed people collected 
together before;) and when the 
Queen drove up the Course with 
her brilliant suite of carriages and 
outriders, and the mob of gentle- 
men and ladies cheered her to the 
echo, I was such a goose that I felt 
as if I could have cried. After a 
time I got a little more composed, 
and looked about at the different 
toilettes that surrounded me. I 
own I saw nothing much neater 
than my own, and I was pleased to 
find it so, as nothing gives one 
greater confidence in a crowd than 
the consciousness of being well- 
dressed. But what I delighted in 
more than all the bonnets and 

owns in the universe, were those 

ear horses, with their little darlings 
of jockeys. If there is one thing 
I like better than another it is 
a thoroughbred horse. What a 
gentleman he looks amongst the 
rest of his kind! How he walks 
down the Course as if he knew his 
own value—self-confident, but not 
vain; and goes swinging along in 
his breathing-gallop as easily and 
as smoothly as if 1 was riding him 
myself, and he was proud of his 
burthen! When Colonist won the 
Cup, I felt again as if I could have 
cried. It was a near race, and 
closely contested the whole way 
from the distance in. I felt my 
blood creeping quite chill, and 
could seated understand then 
the infatuation men cherish about 
racing, and why they ruin their 
wives and children at that pursuit. 
What a relief it was when the 
number was up, and I could be 
quite satisfied that the dear bay 
horse had won. As for the little 
jockey that rode him, I could and 
would have kissed him! Just then 
Cousin John came back to me, 
with his sunny, laughing face, and 
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I naturally asked him, ‘had he 
won his money?’ John never bets ; 
but he replied, ‘I’m just as pleased 
as if I’d won a fortune; only 
think, Frank Lovell has landed 
twelve hundred!’ ‘ Well,’ I replied, 
‘I’m glad of it,—which is ve 
= of me, seeing that I don't 
now Mr. Lovell.’ ‘Don’t know 
Frank Lovell!’ exclaimed John. 
‘ The greatest friend I have in the 
world.’ (Men’s friends always are 
the greatest in the world.) ‘I'll 
introduce him to you; there he is, 
—no he isn’t. I saw him a moment 
ago.’ And forthwith John launched 
into a long biography of his friend 
Frank Lovell: how that gentle- 
man was the nicest fellow, and the 
finest rider, and the best shot in 
the universe; how he knew more 
about racing than any man of his 
age, and had been in more difli- 
culties, and got out of them better, 
and robbed the public generally 
with a more plausible air; how he 
sang a capital song, and was the 
leasantest company, and had more 
rains than the world gave him 
credit for (as indeed might easily be 
the case); how he was very good- 
looking, and very agreeable, and met 
with great success (whatever that 
means) in society; how Lady Scape- 
ace was avowedly in love with 
nim, and he had thrown over pretty 
Miss Pinnifer because he wouldn’t 
leave the army, and six months 
afterwards was obliged to sell his 
commission, when Outsider won 
the ‘ Two Thousand;’ together with 
various other details, which lasted 
till it was time to have luncheon, 
and go back to Windsor to catch 
the four o'clock train. Though 
evidently such a hero of John’s, I 
confess I didn’t like what I heard of 
Frank Lovell at all. 


Cuapter IT. 


We've got such a sweet little 
house in Lowndes-street, to my 
mind the very best situation in 
London. When I say we, of course 
I mean Aunt Deborah and myself. 
We live together, as I hope we 
always shall do, as Aunt Deborah 
says, till ‘one of us is married.’ 
And, notwithstanding the diffe- 
rence of our ages, we get on as 
comfortably as any two forlorn 
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maidens can. Though a perfect 
fairy-palace within, our stronghold 
is guarded by no giant, griffin, 
dragon, or dwarf; nothing more 
frightful than a policeman, whose 
measured tread may be heard 
at the midnight hour pacing up and 
down beneath our windows. ‘ t's a 
great comfort,’ says Aunt Deborah, 
‘to know that assistance is close at 
hand. I am a lone woman, Kate, 
and I confess to feeling nervous 
when I lie awake.’ I quite agree 
with my aunt, though I’m not ner- 
vous, but I must say I like the idea 
of being watched over during the 
hours of sleep, and there is some- 
thing romantic in hearing the 
regular tramp of the sentinel whilst 
one is aa up snug in bed. LI 
don’t much think it always is the 
policeman,—at least I know that one 
night when I got up to peep if it 
was a constable, he was wrapped in 
a very loose cloak, such as is by no 
means the uniform of the force, and 
was besides, unquestionably, smoking 
a cigar, which f am given to under- 
stand is not permitted by the 
regulations when on duty. I 
watched the glowing light for at 
least ten minutes, a when I went 
to bed again, I could not get to 
sleep for wondering who the amateur 
policeman could be. 

But the house is a perfect jewel 
of its kind. Such a pretty dining- 
room, such a lovely drawing-room, 
opening into a conservatory, with a 
fountain and gold fish, to say nothin 
of flowers (1 am passionately fon 
of flowers), and such a boudoir of 
my own, where nobody ever in- 
trudes except my especial favourites 
—Cousin John for instance, when he 
is not in disgrace,—and which I have 
fitted up and furnished quite to my 
own taste. There’s the ‘ Amazon,’ 
in gilt bronze, and a bas-relief from 
the Elgin marbles—not coloured like 
those flaxen-haired abominations at 
Sydenham, but pure and simple as 
the taste that created it; and an 
etching Landseer did for me him- 
self of my little Scotch terrier 
growling; and a veritable original 
sketch of Horace Vernet—in which 
nothing is distinguishable save a 
phantom charger, rearing straight 
up amongst clouds of smoke. 
Then I’ve put up a stand for my 
riding-whips, anda pictureof my own 
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thoroughbred favourite horse over 
the chimney-piece; altogether, Aunt 
Deborah describes the apartment 
exactly, when she says to me, as she 
does about once a-week, ‘My dear, 
if you were a man, I should say 
your room was fitted up in the most 
— taste, but as you happen to 
a young lady, I wont say what 
I think, because I know you wont 
agree with me ;’ and I certainly do 
not agree with Aunt Deborah upon 
a great many subjects. 
owever, there’s no situation like 
Lowndes-street. I’m not going to 
tell the number, nor at which end of 
the street we live, for it’s very dis- 
agreeable to have people riding by 
and stopping to alter their stirrup- 
leathers, oat squinting up at one’s 
drawing-room windows where one 
sits working in peace, and then 
cantering off and trotting by again, 
as if something had been forgotten. 
No, if curiosity is so very anxious 
to know where I live, let it look in 
the Court Guide; for my part, I say 
nothing, except that there are always 
flowers in the balcony, and there’s 
no great singularity about that. 
But there are two great advantages 
connected with a ‘ residence in Bel- 
gravia,’ which I wonder are not in- 
serted in the advertisements of all 
houses to let in that locality. In 
the first place, a lady may walk 
about all the forenoon quite alone, 
without being hampered by a maid 
or dogged by a footman ; and in the 
second, she is most convenientl 
situated for a morning ride or = 
in the park; and those are about 
the two pleasantest things one does 
in London. 
Well, the same conversation takes 
pe nearly every morning at 
reakfast, between Aunt Deborah 
and myself—(we breakfast early, 
never after half-past nine, however 
late we may have been the night 
before). Aunt Deborah begins—My 
dear, I hope we shall have a quiet 
morning together; I’ve directed the 
servants to deny me to all visitors, 
and if you'll get your work I will 
proceed with my readings from 
excellent Mrs. Hannah More.’ 
Kate.—‘ Thank you, aunt. Han- 
nah More amuses me very much—’ 
(I confess that prim moralist does 
make me laugh). 
Aunt Deborah, reprovingly.—‘In- 
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structive, Kate, not amusing, cer- 
tainly not ludicrous ;—if you'll shut 
the door, we'll begin.’ 

Kate.—‘Can’t we put it off for an 
hour? I must get my ride, you 
know, aunt. hat’s the use of 
horses if one don’t ride ?” 

Aunt Deborah.—‘ Kate, you ride 
too much; I don’t object to the 
afternoons with John Jones, but 
these morning scampers are really 
quite uncalled for ; ages spoiling 
your figure and yourcomplexion ; it’s 
improper—more, it’s unfeminine;’ 
but as you seem determined upon it, 
go and get your ride, and come back 
a little sobered;’ and Kate—that’s me 
—disappears into the boudoir, from 
which she emerges in about five 
minutes with the neatest habit and 
the nicest hat, and her hair done in 
two such killing plaits—John Jones 
says I never look so well as when 
I’ve got my hair dressed for riding. 

Lalways go out for these morning 
excursions quite alone. Aunt De- 
borah fought for a long time and 
insisted on my taking the coachman ; 
but he is an old family servant, and 
I soon knocked him up completely. 
In the first place, the ride is always 
soft, and I hate going s/ow,so he used 
to get a dreadful stitch in his side 
trying to keep up with me on one 
of the high-actioned coach-horses ; 
then he didn’t see the fun of having 
two horses to clean when he got 
home, instead of one; so when he 
found he couldn’t get another 
helper, we begged him off between 
us, and I go out now unineumbered 
by that excellent and pursy old 
man. After all, I ought to be able 
to take care of myself. I have 
ridden ever since I was five years 
old, and if habit is second nature, 
as Aunt Deborah says, I’m sure 
my habit ought to be natural enough 
tome. I — as well as if it 
was yesterday when r papa put 
me & a hia Shetland dom , iol 
telling me not to be frightened, gave 
it a thump and started me off b 
myself. I wasn’t the least bit afraid, 
I know that. It was a new sen- 
sation, and delightful; round and 
round the field we went, I shaking 
my reins with one hand and hold- 
ing on a great flapping straw hat 
with the other; the pony gruntin 
and squeaking, with his mane an 
tail floating on the breeze, and papa 
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standing in the middle waving his 
hat an ene with all his 
might. After that I was qualified 
to ride anything, and by the time I 
was twelve, there wasn’t a hunter 
in the stable that I wouldn't get 
on at a moment’s notice. I am 
ashamed to confess that I have 
even caught the loose cart-horses 
in a field, and ridden them without 
saddle or bridle. I never was beat 
but once, and that was at Uncle 
Horsingham’s, when I was about 
fifteen. He had bought a mare at 
Tattersall’s for his daughter to ride, 
and brought her down to Danger- 
field, thinking she would conduct 
herself like the rest of her species. 
How well I remember my gover- 
ness’s face when she gave me leave 
to ge to the stable with Sir Harry, 
and look over the new purchase. I 
was a great pet of Uncle Horsing- 
ham, and as Cousin Amelia was 
not much of an equestrian, he pro- 
posed that I should get upon the 
chesnut mare first and try her paces 
and temper before his daughter 
mounted her. As we neared the 
stables, out came one of the grooms 
with a side-saddle on his head, and 
the longest face I ever beheld. ‘Oh 
Sir ’Arry,’ said he—I quote his exact 
words—‘ that new mare’s a wicious 
warmint ; afore I was well into the 
stable she ups and lets out at me 
just above the knee; I do believe 
as my thigh’s broke.’ ‘ Nonsense, 
man, said my uncle, ‘put the sad- 
dle on, and bring her out.’ Pre- 
sently the chesnut mare appeared, 
and I saw at once that she was 
not in the best of humours. But 
I was young, full of spirits, and 
fresh from lessons; so, fearing if one 
of the men should venture to mount 
her she might show temper, and I 
should lose my ride, I made a sign 
to the head groom to give me a 
hand, and before my uncle had time 
to exclaim, ‘For goodness sake, Kate!’ 
I was seated, muslin dress and all, 
on the back of the chesnut mare. 
What she did I never could quite 
make out; it seemed to me that she 
crouched as if she was going to lie 
down, and then bounded into the 
air with all four legs off the ground. 
I was as near gone as possible, but 
for the only time in my life, I caught 
hold of the pommel with my right 
hand, and that saved me; in 
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another instant she had broke from 
the groom’s hold and was careerin 
along the approach, like a m 
thing. If Thad pulled at her the 
least she would have run away with 


me. 

Luckily the park was roomy and 
the old trees far apart, so when we 
got upon the grass, I knew who 
would be mistress. I gave her a 
rousing good gallop, shook my reins 
and patted her, to show her how 
confident I was, and brought her 
back to my unele as quiet as a 
lamb. Unfortunately, however, the 
mare had taken a dislike to certain 
stone pillars which eens the 
stable gates, and nothi g. would 
induce her to pass them. Flushed 
with success, I borrowed my uncle’s 
riding-whip to punish her; and now 
began a battle in good earnest. 
She reared, and plunged, and 
wheeled round and round, and did 
all she knew to get rid of me, 
whilst I flogged, and jerked, and 
screamed at (I didn’t swear, be- 
cause I didn’t know how,) and vowed 
in my wicked little heart, I would be 
killed rather than give in. During 
the tussle we got nearer and nearer 
to a certain large pond about a 
hundred yards from the stable gates, 
at which the cattle used to water 
in the quiet summer afternoons. I 
knew it wasn’t very deep, for I had 
seen them standing in it often. By 
the time we were close on the brink, 
the whole household had turned 
out to see ‘Miss Kate killed,’ and 
just as I hit the mare a finishing 
cut over the ears, I caught a glimpse 
of my governess in an attitude of 
combined shame, horror, and dis- 
gust that I shall never forget. The 
next moment we were over-head in 
the pond, the mare having dashed 
blindly in, caught her fore-feet in the 
bridle, and rolled completely over. 
What a ducking I got to be sure; 
but it was nothing to the scolding I 
had to endure afterwards, from all 
the females of the family, including 
my governess; only Uncle Horsing- 
ham stuck up for me, and from that 
time till the day of his death, vowed 
he had ‘never known but one 
plucky fellow in the world, and 
that was his little niece, Kate.’ 

No wonder I feel at home on 
Brilliant, who never did wrong in 
his life, who will eat out of my 
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hand, put his foot in 7 apron- 
pocket, follow me about like a dog, 
and is, I am a persuaded, the 
very best horse in = He is 
quite thoroughbred, though he has 
never been in training—and is as 
beautiful as he is good. Bright 
bay, with such black legs, and such 
a silky mane and tail! I know lots 
of ladies whose hair is coarser than 
Brilliant’s. Fifteen hands three 
inches, and Cousin John says well 
up to his weight—an honest four- 
teen stone. With the smallest nose, 
and the leanest head, and the fullest 
dark eye, and the widest, reddest 
nostril,—his expression of counte- 
nance, when a little blown, is the 
most beautiful I ever beheld; and 
not a white mark about him, except 
a tiny star in the very middle of his 
forehead : I know it well, for I have 
kissed it often and often. The pic- 
ture over my chimney-piece does 
not half do Lon justice ; but then, 
to be sure, its pendant, painted by 
the same artist, and representing 
my other horse, White-Stockings, 
flatters that very plain and excellent 
animal most unblushingly. 

Of all delights in the world, give 
me my morning canter up the park 
en Brilliant. Away we go, under- 
standing each other perfectly ; and 
Iam quite sure that he enjoys as 
much as I do the bright sunshine, 
and the morning breeze, and the 
gleaming Serpentine, with its soli- 
tary swan, and its hungry ducks, 
and its amphibious dogs continually 
swimming for the inciting stick, 
only rescued to produce fresh exer- 
tions ; and the rosy children taking 
their morning walk ; and, above all, 
the liberty of London before two 
o'clock in the day, when the real 
London begins. I pat Brilliant’s 
smooth, hard neck, and he shakes 
his head, and strikes at an imaginary 
butterfly with one black fore-leg, and 
I draw my rein a thought tighter, 
and away we go, much to the ad- 
miration of that good-looking man 
with mustachios who is leaning on 
his umbrella close to the rails, and 
smoking the cigar of meditation as 
if the park was his own. 


I often wondered who that man 
was. Morning after morning have 
I seen him at the same place, always 
with an umbrella, and always with 
I quite missed him on the 


a cigar. 
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Derby Day, when of course he was 
one to oe (by the bye, why 
on’t we go to the Derby just as 

much as to Ascot?); and yet it was 

rather a relief, too, for 1 had got 
almost shy about passing him; it 
seemed so absurd to see the man 
every day and never to speak; be- 
sides, I Seiad: though of course it 
could only be fancy, that he looked 
as if he was expecting me. At last 

I couldn’t ok blushing, and I 

thought he saw it, for I’m sure he 

smiled, and then I was so provoked 
with myself that I sent Brilliant up 
the ride at a pace nothing short of 

a race-horse could have caught. 


Cuaprter III, 


I wonper whether any lady in 
England has a maid who, to use 
that domestic’s own expression, is 
capable of ‘ giving satisfaction.’ If 
any lady does rejoice in such an 
Abigail, [shall betoohappy to ‘swap’ 
with her, and give anything else I 
possess, except Brilliant, intothe bar- 
gain. Mine is the greatest goose 
that ever stood upon two legs, and 
how she can chatter as she does with 
her mouth full of pins, is to me a per- 
fect miracle. Once or twice in the 
week Ihavetoendureacertain ordeal 
which, although a positive pleasure 
to some women, is to my disposition 
intense martyrdom, termed dressin 
to go out; and I think I never hate 
it more than the night of Lady Hor- 
singham’s ball. Lady Horsingham is 
my poor uncle’s widow, and as Aunt 
Deborah is extremely punctilious 
on all matters relating to family con- 
nexions, we invariably attend these 
solemnities with a gravity befitting 
the occasion. 

Now I may be singular in my 
ideas, but I confess that it does 
appear to me a strange way of 
enjoying oneself in the dog days, 
to make one’s toilette at eleven p.m. 
for the purpose of sitting in a car- 
riage till twelve, and struggling on 
a staircase amongst a nae of one’s 
fellow-creatures till half-past. After 
fighting one’s way literally step by 
step, and gaining a landing by 
assault, one looks around and takes 
breath, and what does one see? 
Panting girls looking in vain for the 
right partner, who is probably not 
ten yards from them, but wedged in 
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between substantial dowagers, whom 
he is cursing in his heart, but from 
whom there is no escape, or per- 
haps philosophically and perfidiously 
making the best of his unavoidable 
situation, and flirtingshamefullywith 
the one he likes next best to the im- 
prisoned maiden on the staircase; or, 
the tables turned, young fledglings 
pining madly for their respective en- 
slavers, and picturing to themselves 
how she may be even now whirling 
round to that pealing waltz in the 
arms of some former adorer or 
delightfully new acquaintance, little 
heeding him who is languishing in 
his white neckeloth, actually within 
speaking distance, but separated as 
effectually as if he were in another 
country. By-the-bye, it’s fatal 
when people begin to think of each 
other as he’s and she’s; the softest 
proper name that ever was whis- 
pered is not half so dangerous as 
those demonstrative pronouns. In 
one corner is a stout old gentleman 
wedged against the wall, wiping the 
drops from his bald head, and won- 
dering what Jane and Julia can see 
in these gatherings to make them 
wild about going to every ball for 
which they can get an invitation. 
Deluded father! both Jane and 
Julia have the best of reasons in 
this very house. You grudge not 
to spend a broiling September day 
in the pursuit of your game : each of 
your fair daughters, sir, flatters her- 
self that she too has winged her 
bird. 

Swaying backwards and forwards 
in the mass, like some goodly mer- 
chantman at anchor, pitching and 
rolling to a ground-swell, behold the 
chaperone fulfilling her destiny, and 
skilfully playing that game which to 
her is the business of life. Flushed 
and hot in person, she is cool and com- 
posedin mind. Practice makes per- 
fect ; and the chaperone is as much 
at home here as the stock-broker 
on ’Change, or the betting-man in 
the ring, or the fisherman amidst 
the roar and turmoil of the waves. 
With lynx eyes she notes how Lady 
Carmine’s eldest girl is ‘carrying 
on’ with young Thriftless, and how 
Lord Looby’s eye-glass is fixedon her 
own youngest daughter ; yet for all 
this she is not absent or preoccupied, 
but can whisper to stupid Lady 
Dulwich the very latest intelligence 
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of a marriage, or listen, all attention, 
to the freshest bit of scandal from 
Mrs. General Gabbler. But per- 
haps by this time you have floated 
with the tide into the doorway, and 
received from your hostess the cor- 
dial shake of the hand or formal 
bow which makes you free of the 
place. So with patience and perse- 
verance you work your way at last 
into the dancing-room, and you now 
see what people come here for ; danc- 
ing, of course: each performer has 
about eighteen inches of standing- 
room, and on that space must be 
enacted in hopeless pantomime the 
intricate evolutions of the quadrille 
or the rotatory struggles of the waltz. 
Sidling and smiling and edging and 
crushing, the conscientious dancers 
strive to fulfil their duties, and much 
confusion and begging of pardons 
are the natural results. 

However, it’s a rare place for love- 
making. What with the music and 
the crowd and the confusion, the 
difficulty is more to make out what 
one’s partner does say, than to pre- 
vent his being overheard by other 

eople ; but 1 must confess, if any- 
body had anything very parti- 
cular to say to me, I had rather 
hear it in the quiet <7 by 
moonlight, or even coming home 
from Greenwich by water, or any- 
where, in short, rather thanin thetur- 
moil ofa London ball. But that’s all 
nonsense, and I hope I have toomuch 
pride to allow any man to address 
me in such a strain. Trust me for 
setting him down! 

It’s no wonder, then, that I was 
cross when I was dressing for Lady 
Horsingham’s ball, and that silly 
Gertrude (that’s my maid’s name, 
and what a name it is for a person 
in that class of life!) put me more 
and more out of patience with her 
idiotic conversation, which she tries 
to adapt to my tastes, and of which 
the following is a Specimen. 

‘Master John will be at her 
ladyship’s ball, miss, I make no 
doubt ;’ brushing away the while 
at my back hair, and pulling it un- 
necessarily hard: no maid ever yet 
had a ‘light hand.’ 

No answer. What business is it 
of hers? and why should she call 
him Master John? Gertrude tries 
again: *‘ You look pale to-night, 
Miss ;—you that generally has such 
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a colour; I’m afraid you're tired 
with your ride.’ 

‘Not a bit of it—only sleepy. 
Why it’s time one was in bed.’ 

‘Lor, miss, I shouldn't want to 
g° to bed, not if I was going to a 

all; but I think you like ’orse 
exercise best, and to be sure, your 
‘orse is a real beauty, Miss Kate.’ 

The very name of Brilliant always 
puts me in good humour, so of 
course I can but answer, ‘ That he 
is, Gertrude, and as good as he’s 
handsome ;’ on which my voluble 
handmaid goes off again at score. 

‘That's what I say, miss, when I 
see him coming round to the door, 
with his long black tail, and his 
elegant shape, and his thin legs.’ 
Thin legs !—I can’t stand that; to 
hear my beautiful Brilliant’s great 
strong legs called thin, as if he was 
made of paper. I feel I am getting 
savage again, so I cut Gertrude 
short, and bid her ‘ finish my hair,’ 
and hasten my dressing, for Aunt 
Deborah don’t take long, and we 
shall be late for the ball. At the 
mention of the word ‘ball,’ off goes 
Gertrude again. 

‘What a grand ball it’ll be, miss, 
as all her ladyship’s is; and I know 
there'll be no young lady there as 
will be better dressed than my 
young lady, nor better looking 
neither; and I’m sure, to see you 
and Master John stand up together 
as you did last Christmas, when we 
was all at Dangerfield! and I says 
to the steward, ‘Mr. Musty,’ says 
I, ‘a handsomer couple than them 
two I never clapped eyes on. Mas- 
ter John, he loses so fresh and so 
healthy and portly, as becomes a 

entleman.’ And he says, ‘No 
oubt,’ says he; ‘and Miss Kate, 
she steps away like a real good one, 
with her merry eyes and her trim 
waist, as blooming,’ says he, ‘as a 
bean-field, and as saucy as A 

‘There, that will do, Gertrude ; 
now my pocket-handkerchief and 
some scent, and my gloves and my 
fan. Good night, Gertrude.’ 

‘Good night, miss ; I do humbly 
hope you'll enjoy your ball.’ 

injoy my ball, indeed! how little 
does the girl know what I enjoy 
and what I don’t enjoy! Lady 
Horsingham will be as stiff as the 
— and about as communicative. 

ousin Amelia will look at every- 
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thing I’ve got on, and say the most 
disagreeable things she can think 
of, because she never can forgive 
me for being born two years later 
than herself. I shall know ver 
few people, and those I do know 
haan like. I shall have a head- 
ache before I’ve been half-an-hour 
in the room. If I dance I shall be 
hot, and if I don’t dance I shall be 
bored. Enjoy my ball, indeed! 
I'd much rather be going hay- 
making. 

Up went the steps, bang went the 
door, and ere long we were safely 
consigned to the ‘string’ of car- 
riages bound for the same desti- 
nation as ourselves. After much 
‘ cutting in,’ and shaving of wheels, 
and lashing of coach-horses, with 
not a little blasphemy, ‘ Miss Hor- 
singham’ and ‘ Miss Coventry’ were 
announced ina stentorian voice, and 
we were struggling in a mass of silks 
and satins, blonde and broad-cloth, 
up the swarming staircase. Every- 
thing happened exactly as I had pre- 
dicted: Lady Horsingham accosted 
Aunt Deborah with the most affec- 
tionate cordiality, and lent me two 
fingers of her left hand, to be re- 
turned without delay. Cousin Amelia 
looked me well over from head to 
foot, and asked after my own 
health and Brilliant’s with a super- 
cilious smile. How that girl hates 
me, and I honestly confess to re- 
turning the feeling with some cor- 
diality. As far as appearance goes, 
I think without vanity I may say 
I have the best of it, Cousin Amelia 
being very short and pale, with a 
‘turn-up’ nose and long ringlets. 
Why does a little woman with a 
turn-up nose always wear her hair 
in ringlets? Isit that she wishes to 
resemble a King Charles’s spaniel? 
And why are our sex so apt to 
cherish feelings of animosity to- 
wards those who are younger or 
better-looking than themselves? 
Whilst I asked myself these ques- 
tions, I was suddenly accosted by a 
lady who had been some time in 
conversation with my chaperone, 
and from whom, I saw by Aunt 
Deborah’s countenance, she was 
anxious to make her escape. Poor 
old soul! What could she do? a 
double rank of dowagers hemmed 
her in; in front, on one side of her, 
was her unwelcome acquaintance 
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and the banisters,—on the other,my- 
self and three demure young ladies 
(sisters), who looked frightened and 
uncomfortable,—whilst her rear was 
guarded by a tall cavalry officer 
with enormous moustachios, heading 
an impervious column of dandies 
worse than himself. Aunt De- 
borah was like a needle in a bottle 
of hay. Taking advantage of her 
position, the lady before-mentioned 
seized me by both hands, and vowed 
she should have known me any- 
where by my likeness to my poor 
mamma. ‘I must make your ac- 
quaintance, my dear Miss Coventry 
—your uncle, Sir Harry, was one of 
my oldest friends. I see you so 
often in the park, and you ride the 
nicest horse in London, a bay with 
a white star.’ Of course I bowed 
an affirmative, and shook my new 
friend by the hand with a cordiality 
equal to herown. A conversation 


begun in so promising a manner as 
by a reference to my favourite, was 
sure to go on swimmingly : besides, 
we could not have got away from 
each other if we would ; and ere long 
I found Mrs. Lumley—for that was 
the lady’s name—a most amusing 


and satirical personage, with a va- 
riety of anecdotes about all her 
friends and acquaintance, and a 
sort of flippant charm of manner 
that was quite irresistible. 

Besides all this, she was doubtless 
a very pretty woman—less striking 
perhaps than winning. At the first 
glance you hardly remarked her— 
at the second you observed she was 
very well dressed—at the third it 
occurred to you all of a sudden that 
she was far better looking than half 
the regular red-and-white beauties 
of the season; and after five minutes’ 
conversation, all the men were over 
head and ears in love with her. She 
was neither dark nor fair—neither 
pale nor ruddy—neither short nor 
tall. I never could succeed in 
making out the colour of her eyes, 
but she had wonderfully long thick 
eyelashes, with a curl in them (I 
wish mine had been cut when I was 
a baby), and a beautiful healthy- 
looking skin, and such good teeth. 
After all, I think her great attraction 
was her nose. It had more ex- 

ression in its straight, well-cut 

ridge and little sharp point, than 
all the rest of her features put 
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together. I believe it was her nose 
that conquered everything, and that 
her call feet, and pretty figure, and 
white hands, and dashing ways, and 

iquante conversation, had much 
ess to answer for than that one 
saucy little feature. How she 
rattled on: ‘You don’t know Lady 
Scapegrace, Miss Coventry, do you? 
There, that bold-looking woman in 
yellow. Beautiful black hair, hasn’t 
she ?—false, every bit of it! She'll 
bow to me to-night, because she sees 
me with your good aunt; there, I 
told you so! Since she and Sir Guy 
are living together again she sets 
up for Suier respectable — such 
stories,my dear! but I don’t believe 
half of ’em. However, I’ve seen her 
with my own eyes do the oddest 
things—at best, I’m afraid she’s a 
shocking flirt! There’s your cousin, 
Mr. Jones ;—you see I know m9 
body: how black he looks — he 
don’t like me—a great many — 
don’t,—but I return good for evil— 
I like everybody—it’s never worth 
while to be cross ;’ and as she said 
so, she smiled with such a sunny, 
merry expression that I liked her 
better and better. 

Cousin John certainly did look 
very cross. ‘Who introduced you 
to that horrid woman, Kate?’ said 
he, as soon as a fresh convulsion in 
the crowd had stranded us a few 
steps higher up, and we were sepa- 
rated from Mee. Lumley and her 
attractions. 

‘My aunt, sir,’ I replied, de- 
murely, telling a ‘white one’ for 
the sake of teasing him. ‘Why? 
have you any objections ?” 

: Oh, of course, if my aunt did, 
it’s all right,’ replied he. ‘I don’t 
know a great deal of her, and what 
T do know I don’t much like. But 
Kate, there’s a friend of mine wishes 
to be presented to you. You've 
often ne me mention Frank 
Lovell—well, there he is: do you 
see him?—turning round now to 
speak to Lady Scapegrace.’ 

Good heavens! it was the man 
I had seen in the park so often, 
if possible, better looking with 
his hat off than I had thought 
him in his morning costume, with 
the eternal cigar in his mouth. IL 
have a sort of dim recollection of 
his making his bow to my aunt, who 
received him as she does all good- 
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looking young men, with a patron- 
izing smile, and a vision of John 
‘doing the polite,’ and laughing as 
he ceremoniously introduced ‘ Cap- 
tain Lovell’ and ‘Miss Coventry,’ 
and something said about ‘the 
honour of the next waltz ;’ and al- 
though I am not easily discomposed, 
I confess I felt a little shy and un- 
comfortable till I found myself 
hanging on Captain Lovell’s arm, 
and elbowing our way to a place 
amongst the dancers. 

I must say he wasn’t the least 
what I expected,—not at all for- 
ward, and never alluded to our pre- 
vious meeting, or to Brilliant, 
till we went to have an ice in the 
tea-room, when Captain Lovell be- 
gan to enlarge upon the charm 
of those morning rides, and the fresh 
air, and the beautiful scenery of 
Hyde-park; and though I never told 
him exactly, he managed to find 
out that I rode every day at the 
same early hour, ‘ even after a ball!’ 
and that I was as likely to be 
there to-morrow as any day in the 
week; and so we had another turn 
at ‘the Colombetta’ waltz, and he 
took me back to my aunt, half-in- 
clined to be pleased with him, and 
more than half-inclined to be angry 
with myself. Lamafraid I couldn't 
help watching him as he loitered 
about amongst the crowd, now deep 
in conversation with Lady Scape- 
grace, now laughing with my 
new friend, Mrs. Lumley. He 
looked so like a gentleman, even 
amongst all the high-bred men 
there; and though so handsome, he 
didn’t appear the least conceited. 
I began to wonder whether all could 
be true that I had heard of him, 
and to think that a man who liked 
such early walks could not possibly 
be the voud and ‘ good-for-nothing’ 
they made him out. I was roused 
out of a brown study by Cousin 
John’s voice in my ear,— Now 
then, Kate, for ou waltz. The 
room’s a little clearer, so we can 
go ‘the pace’ if you like.’ And 
away we went to ‘the Odalisque’ 
faster than any other couple in the 
room. Somehow it wasn’t half such 


a pretty air as the Colombetta, and 
John, though he has a very good 
ear, didn’t seem to waltz quite so 
well as usual ; perhaps I was getting 
a little tired. I know I wasn’t at 
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all sorry when my aunt ordered the 
carriage, and I thought the dawn 
never looked so beautiful as it did 
when we emerged from those 
hot, lighted rooms into the pure 
fragrant summer air. I confess I 
do love the dawn, even in London. 
I like to see the ‘ gates of morning’ 
open with that clear light-green 
tinge that art has never yet been 
able to imitate ; and if I could do as 
I liked, which none of us can, I 
should always be up and dressed by 
sun-rise. 

As we drove down Grosvenor- 
“ematn I saw Captain Lovell walking 
home, smoking a cigar. I think he 
caught a glimpse of my face at the 
carriage-window, for I am almost 
sure he bowed, but I shrank back 
into the corner, and pretended to 
o to sleep; and when we arrived in 
ial aiea I was not at all 
sorry to wish Aunt Deborah good- 
night, and go up-stairs to bed. 
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*‘ Now then, Kate, late as usual; 
my phaeton’s at the door, and we've 
only an hour and five minutes to do 
the twelve miles,’ said Cousin John’s 
cheery voice, as he accosted me on 
the following morning, running up- 
stairs to change my dress, after my 
early ride. ro notwithstanding 
the ball the night before, I was not 
going to disappoint Brilliant of his 

allop ; besides, these things are all 
abit: if you once get accustomed 
to early hours, nothing is so easy as 
to keep to them. Why, even Cap- 
tain Lovell was in the park as usual 
with his cigar—he seems regular 
enough about that, at all events— 
and he took his hat off so gracefully 
when he spied me cantering up the 
Ride, that I hadn’t the heart to pass 
without stopping just to say, ‘ How 
d’ye do?’ but of course I didn’t shake 
hands with him. ‘Come, Kate, bustle, 
bustle,’ exclaimed that fidget, John; 
and in less time than my lady- 
readers would believe, I had put on 
my pink bonnet and my white dress, 
and was bowling down to Richmond 
by the side of my cousin, behind a 
roan and a chesnut that stepped 
away in a style it did one good to 
see. 

‘What a clipper that off-horse 
is, John,’ said F as we cleared 
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London, and got to the level road 
by Kew Gardens; ‘let me take 
the reins for five minutes, they’re 
going so pleasantly;’ but John 
don’t like me to drive anything more 
sporting than a pony-carriage, and 
he refused point-blank, which, to 
say the least of it, was brutal on his 
part. IfTI hadn’t thought it would 
make me sick, I should have liked 
to smoke, on purpose to provoke 
him. We did the distance with 
three minutes to spare, and as we 

ulled up in front of the Castle 

otel, I was proud to hear the ad- 
miration our tout ensemble elicited 
from a knot of idlers lounging round 
the door. ‘’Ere’s a spicy set-out, 
Bill!’ said one. ‘Crikey! vot a 
pretty gal!’ said another. ‘ Vouldn’t 

like to be Vilikins with she for a 
Dinah!’ exclaimed the dirtiest of 
the conclave; and although I appre- 
ciated the compliment, I was forced 
to turn my back on my unwashed 
admirer, and reply to the greetings 
of the pic-nie party we had come 
down to join. 

There was Mrs. Molasses and 
her two daughters, to begin with, 
people of unheard-of wealth, of which 
they seemed to carry a large por- 
tion on their persons. The mamma, 
ample, black-eyed, fresh-coloured, 
and brocaded, with an extremely 
natural wig. The eldest daughter, 
Mary, with whom I had afterwards 
reason to be better acquainted, pale, 
languid, very quiet, and low-toned, 
with fine eyes, and soft dark hair, 
and what people call an interesting 
look. She took the sentimental 
line—was all feeling and poetry, and 
milk and water, and as easily 
frightened as she was speedily re- 
assured again. The younger girl, 
Jane, was the very reverse of her 
sister, short and dark and energetic 
—rather blue, and I thought a little 
impudent—however, I liked her the 
best of the two. Then came Sir 
Guy and Lady Scapegrace. The 
Baronet, a stout, square, elderly 
man, with enormous dyed whiskers 
and hair to match, combining as 
much as possible the manners of the 
coachman with the morals of the 
rouc, A tremendous dandy of the 
Four-in-hand Club school, high 
neckcloth, huge pins, gorgeous pat- 
terns, enormous buttons, and a 
flower in his mouth. His lady as 
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handsome as a star, though a little- 
hollow-eyed and passée. She looked 
like a tragedy queen, with her mag- 
nificent figure, and long black hair, 
and fierce flashing eyes, and wo- 
begone expression, and the black 
velvet ribbon, with its diamond 
cross, which she always wore round 
her neck. Ah me! what stories 
that diamond cross could tell, if all 
be true that we hear of Lady S¢ape- 
grace. A girl sold for money to 
become a rebellious wife to an 
unfeeling husband. A handsome 
young cousin, who cut his own 
throat in despair—they brought it 
in temporary insanity of course; an 
elopement with a gallant Major to 
the south of France, and a duel 
there, in which the Major was 
shot, but not by Sir Guy ;—an 
English lady of rank travellin 
the Continent independent anc 
alone, breaking banks in all direc- 
tions with her luck and hearts 
with her beauty; a reconcilia- 
tion, entirely for money-considera- 
tions, which drove another far less 
erring woman into a mad-house 
(but that was Sir Guy’s fault) ; and 
a darker tale still of a certain potion 
repared by her hand, which the 

aronet was prevented from swal- 
lowing only by his invariable habit 
of contradicting his wife on all 
oints, and which the lady herself 
nad the effrontery to boast ‘would 
have settled all accounts.’ Not a 
word of truth in any of these stories, 
probably, but still, such is the 
character the world’s good-nature 
affixes to that dark handsome 
woman at whom Cousin John seems 
so very much alarmed. 

Then there was an elderly Miss 
Minnows, who was horribly afraid 
of catching cold, but in whose cha- 
racter I could perceive no other 
very salient point ; and a fair-haired 
young gentleman, whose name I did 
not distinctly catch, and who looked 
as if he ought to have been at 
school, where indeed I think he would 
have been much happier; and sun- 
dry regular stereotyped London 
men and women, well bred and weil 
dressed, and cool and composed, 
and altogether thoroughly respect- 
able and stupid; and a famous 
author, who drank a great deal of 
wine and never opened his lips to 
speak; and I think that was all,— 
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no, by-the-bye, there was Captain 
Lovell, who came very late,—and we 
went soberly into Richmond-park, 
and dined under a tree. 

I do not think I quite like a pic- 
nic. It is all very well, like most 
other arrangements, if everything 
goes right; but I sat between Sir 
Guy Scapegrace and the light- 
haired young gentleman; and al- 
though I could hear lots of fun 
going on at the other end of the 
table-cloth, where Cousin John and 
Mary Molasses, and Captain Lovell 
had got together, I was too far 
off to partake of it, and my vis-d- 
vis, Lady Scapegrace, scowled at 
me so from under her black eye- 
brows, though I believe utterly un- 
consciously, that she made me feel 
quite nervous. Then it was not re- 
assuring to have that odious Sir 
Guy pressing me to eat everything, 
a looking right under my bon- 
net, and asking me to drink cham- 
pagne at least four times; and if I 
turned to my other neighbour, and 
ventured to address him on the most 
commonplace subject, he blushed so 
painfully that I began to think he 
was quite as much afraid of me as I 
was of Sir Guy. Altogether, I was 
rather glad when the things were 
cleared away and put back into the 
hampers, and the gentlemen asked 
leave to light their cigars, and we 
broke up our circle, and lounged 
about and enjoyed ourselves in the 
shade of those fine trees on that 
dry velvet sward. We were rather 
put to it, though, for amusement, 
and had to propose games of forfeits 
and other pastimes; and Cousin 
John, quite unwittingly, got me into 
asad scrape by boasting about his 
horses. ‘Not such another pair 
out of London to-day,’ expatiated 
John to the company in general. 
‘We came down in seven minutes 
under the hour from my aunt’s 
door in Lowndes-street ; didn’t we, 
Kate? and never turned a hair; 
did we, Kate? Why, they went so 
smooth, Kate couldn’t keep her 
hands off the reins; could you, Kate? 
and there are few better judges, let 
me tell you, than Miss Coventry.’ 
I saw the ladies look at me, and 
then at each other, and I knew b 
that indescribable glance, whic 
none but a woman can thorough] 
appreciate, how from that moment 
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they had vowed, one and all, to hate 
me eternally in their hearts. The 
offence had been committed; the 
sentence had gone forth. I had 
been tried for being fast, and found 
guilty nem. con.; from sneering 
ady Scapegrace to unmeaning 
Miss Minnows, each stared at me 
for about two seconds, and so made 
up hermind. I cannot think why 
it is that this should be so great a 
crime in the eyes of my own sex. 
Next to being attractive to the 
other half of creation—and that I 
can easily understand is totally un- 
pardonable—there is nothing makes 
woman so angry with her sister as 
high spirits, natural courage, and 
above all, a love for a horse. It is 
very hard upon us that we should 
be debarred from all out-of-door 
exercises and amusements by the 
prejudices of those very individuals 
who ought to back us up in our 
efforts to enlarge the circle of our 
amusements. I cannot see why it 
follows that because I do not mind 
‘weather,’ I must therefore be 
utterly regardless of morality, nor 
how my knack of breaking-in a 
horse should imply an infraction of 
all the commandments. Are men 
the only bipeds that can be at the 
same time brave and virtuous? 
Must pluck and piety be for ever 
divorced in the female character? 
Shall I never be able to keep the 
straight path in life because f can 
turn an awkward corner with four 
horses at a trot? Female voices 
answer volubly in the negative, and 
I give in. 
But odious Sir Guy thinks none 
the worse of me for my coaching 
redilections. ‘Fond of driving, 
iss Coventry ?’ says he, leering 
at me from over his great chok- 
ing neckcloth. ‘Seen my team? 
three greys and a piebald. If 
you like going fast, I can accom- 
modate you. Proud to take you 
back on my drag. What? go on 
the box. Drive, if you like. 
Hey ?” 
confess for one instant, much as 
I hated the old reprobate, I should 
have liked to go, if it was only to 
make all the women so angry; but 
just then I caught Captain Lovell’s 
eye fixed upon me with a strange, 
earnest expression, and all at once 


I felt that nothing should induce 
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me to trust myself with Sir Guy. 
I couldn’t help blushing, though, as 
I declined, more particularly when 
my would-be charioteer swore he 
considered it ‘an engagement, hey P 
—only put off to another time—get 
the coach new painted—begad, Miss 
Coventry’s favourite colour!’ and 
the old monster grinned in my face 
till I could have boxed his ears. 
The author by this time was fast 
asleep, with a handkerchief over his 
face—Miss Minnows searching in 
vain for a fabulous pair of clogs, as 
she imagined the dew must be fall- 
ing—it was about six p.m., and hot 
June weather. Sir Guy was off to 
the hampers in search of ‘ brandy and 
soda,’ and the rest of the party 
lounging about in twos and threes, 
when Captain Lovell proposed we 
should stroll down to the river 
and have a row in the cool of the 
evening. Mary Molasses voted 
it ‘charming; Lady Scapegrace 
was willing to go anywhere away 
from Sir Guy; John of course 
all alive for a lark; and though 
Mrs. Molasses preferred remaining 
on dry land, she had no objec- 
tion to trusting her girls with us. 


So we mustered a strong party 
for embarkation on Father Thames. 
Our two cavaliers ran forward to 
et the boat ready, Captain Lovell 
unding over the fences and stiles 


almost as actively as Brilliant could 
have done; and John, who is no 
mean proficient at such exercises, 
following him; whilst we ladies 
paced along soberly in the rear. 

‘Can you row, Miss Coventry ?’ 
asked Lady Scapegrace, who seemed 
to have taken rather a fancy to me, 
probably out of contradiction to the 
other women; ‘I can—I rowed four 
miles once on the Lake of Geneva,’ 
she added, in her deep melancholy 
voice, ‘and we were caught in one 
of those squalls, and nearly lost. 
Tf it hadn’t been for poor Alphonse, 
not one of us could have escaped. 
I wonder if drowning’s a painful 
death, Miss Coventry—the water 
always looks so inviting.’ ’ 

‘ Goelianen: Lady Scapegrace!’ ex- 
claimed I, ‘don’t take this oppor- 
tunity of finding out; none of us 
can swim but John; and if he saves 
anybody he’s solemnly engaged to 
save me. 


‘I quite think with you, Lady 
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Scapegrace,’ said the romantic Miss 
Molasses ; ‘ it looks so peaceful, and 

ives one such an idea of repose; I 
or one have not the slightest fear 
of death, or indeed of any mere 
bodily changes—gracious goodness, 
the bull! the bull! !’ 

What a rout it was! the courage- 
ous young lady who thus gave us the 
first intimation of danger leading 
the flight with a speed and activity 
of which I should have thought her 
languid frame totally incapable; 
Lady Scapegrace making use of her 
long legs with an utter forgetfulness 
of her usually grave and tragic de- 
meanour; and the rest of the party 
seeking safety helter-skelter. 

It was indeed a situation of some 
eril. Our course to the river-side 
ad led us through a long narrow 

strip of meadow-land, bounded b 
high impervious thorn fences, suc 
as I knew would be bull-finched in 
the winter, and which now, in all the 
luxuriance of summer foliage, pre- 
sented a mass of thorns and fra- 
grance that no mortal could expect 
to get through. At either end of 
the field was a high hog-backed 
stile, such as ladies usually make 
considerable difficulties about sur- 
mounting, but which are by no 
means so impossible of transit when 
an infuriated bull is bringing up the 
rear. We were already a quarter 
of the way across the field, when 
Miss Mary’s exclamation made us 
— of our mens: who had been 
quietly cropping the grass in a 
+ re | behind a a oo now, 
roused by our gaudy dresses and 
the piercing screams of some of our 
party, was lashing himself into a 
rage, and looking sufliciently mis- 
chievous to be a very unpleasant 
acquaintance. It was impossible to 
turn round and make for the stile 
we had just left, as the bull now 
occupied a position exactly between 
us and that place of safety ; it was 
hopeless, particularly in our light 
muslin gowns, to attempt the hedge 
on either side; there was nothin 
for it but a fair run to the other en 
of the meadow, about a quarter of a 
mile—and sauve qui peut was now 
the order of the day. 

I will not allow that I am deficient 
in courage; on the contrary, as 
Cousin John says, ‘I am rather 
proud of my pluck;’ but there is 
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nothing so contagious as a panic, and 
I too ran for my very life. The bull 
came galloping after us, tossing his 
head and rolling his great body 
about as if he quite enjoyed the 
fun; nor do I know how the adven- 
ture would have ended, for he must 
have overtaken some of us before 
we could reach our haven, had not 
Lady Scapegrace caught her foot in 
the long grass, and falling prostrate, 
buried her face in her hands and 
given herself up, as she afterwards 
assured me, to the prospect of a 
horrible and violent death. Icould 
not leave her in such a situation. 
By an impulse for which I cannot 
account, 1 stopped short, turned 
round, got between the pursuer and 
his fallen foe, and with a beating 
heart and my knee sknocking to- 
gether, faced the great mischievous 
brute, with no other weapon, offen- 
sive or defensive, than a laced pocket- 
handkerchief. I believe he wasawell- 
meaning bull after all; for instead of 
crashing in upon me as I half ex- 
pected he would, and immolating 
me on the spot, he too stopped short, 
stared, bellowed, and began sniffing 
the grass, and pawing up the turf, 
and whisking his tail about, just as 
Brilliant does when he is going to 
lie down. I don’t think he had ever 
seen a young lady, certainly not a 
French bonnet before, and he didn’t 
seem to know what to make of the 
combination; so there we stood, he 
and I, staring each other out of 
countenance, but without proceeding 
to any further extremities. I know 
LT have plenty of courage, for after 
the first minute I wasn’t the least 
bit afraid; I felt just as Ido whenI 
ride at a large fence—as I get nearer 
and nearer, I feel something rising 
and rising within me that enables 
me to face anything; and so when I 
had confronted the bull for a little 
time, I felt inclined to carry the war 
into the enemy’s country and ad- 
vance upon him. But of course all 
this is very indelicate and unfemi- 
nine, and it would have been far 
more virtuous and lady-like to have 
run shrieking away like Miss Mo- 
lasses, or laid down and given in at 
once like poor Lady Scapegrace, who 
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was quite resigned to being tossed 
and trampled upon, and only gave 
vent every now and then to astifled 
moan. 

Well, at last I did advance a few 
steps, and the bull gave ground in 
the same proportion. I began to 
think I should beat him after all, 
when, tomy great relief, I must allow, 
I heard a voice behind me exclaim, 
* By Jove, what a plucky girl!’ and 
I thought I heard something 
muttered that sounded very like 
‘darling ;’ but of course that couldn't 
be meant for me, and Captain Lovell, 
hot, handsome, and breathless, made 
his appearance, and soon drove our 
enemy into the farthest corner of 
the field. As soon as the coast was 
clear we raised poor Lady Scape- 

ace, who See me with tears in 

er eyes as she thanked me for 
what she called ‘saving her life.’ 
I had no idea the woman had so 
much feeling. Captain Lovell gave 
each of us an arm as we walked on 
to join our party, and he explained 
how the screams of Miss Molasses 
had reached him even at the river 
side, and how he had turned and 
hastened back immediately, ‘ fortu- 
py in time to be of some use; 
but I never saw a finer thing done, 
Miss Coventry; if I live toa hundred 
I shall never forget it’—and he 
looked as if he would have added, 
‘or youeither.’ Many were the ex- 
clamations and much the conversa- 
tion created by our adventure ; the 
ladies who had run away so gallantly 
were of course too much agitated 
for the proposed boating excursion, 
so after sundry restoratives at the 
hotel, we ordered the carriages to 
return to town. Cousin John gave 
* Frank’ (as he calls him) a place in 
the back seat of his phaeton, and he 
leaned over and talked to me the 
whole way home. What a pleasant 
drive it was in the moonlight, and 
how happy I felt. I was really 
sorry when we got back to London. 
Frank seemed quiet anxious to make 
Aunt Deborah's acquaintance, and 
I thought I shouldn’t wonder if he 
was to call in Lowndes-street very 
soon. 


——————_={a=aE=_E=_=_== 
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PROFESSOR OWEN AND THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 


HERE is no name in science so 
universally known, and where 
known more reverenced, no fame at 
once so popular and so august as 
that of Newton, the number of 
whose readers is nevertheless ab- 
surdly small. Thousands who have 
never seen the outside of the Prin- 
cipia, and to whom the inside would 
be as intelligible as the inscriptions 
on Assyrian monuments, know what 
an epoch that work made. They 
acknowledge themselves incompe- 
tent to sit in judgment on it, and 
quietly accept the verdict of a special 
jury. For after all a man is only 
judged by his peers. The popular 
writer gains the sweet voices of the 
mob; the severe thinker gains the 
—— of the studious few; 
the scholar is tested by scholars. 
Were it otherwise, the highest 
achievements in philosophy and 
science would always remain un- 
recognised; the quiet inventor 
would be pushed aside by bustling 
compilers and noisy adapters. For- 
tunately, in the republic of letters, 
universal suffrage does not elect to 
the highest offices. In science, the 
vote of the majority is never asked. 
A reputation is conferred by the 
votes of men competent to vote. 
The number of readers, the 
number of ‘ copies sold,’ is only an 
element in reputation when the 
object of the writer is to gain a large 
audience. We could name physio- 
logical works which have sold five 
times as many copies as Todd and 
Bowman’s Physiological Anatomy, 
and which in the vulgar estimation 
may be held as five times better. 
Yet Todd and Bowman’s work is ac- 
cepted all over Europe, is cited as an 
authority by great authorities who 
never deign to mention, in any way, 
the more popular compilations to 
which we allude. The fact is, that 
the men of science of Europe form 
a special jury; the public may buy 
the book it wants, but can give no 
verdict. The European jury is 
formed not only of men competent to 
decide, but also of men uninfluenced 
bythe many personal considerations, 
favourable or unfavourable, which 
insensibly affect the votes of our 
fellow-countrymen. What has 
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KGlliker to hope or fear from Charles 
Robin, Claude Bernard from Wag- 
ner, Faraday from De la Rive? 
What favouritism or jealousy can 
prevent men in Paris, Berlin, Leipsic, 
or Genoa, from testing and acknow- 
ledging the discoveries made in 
England? Literature has a na- 
tionality which is not found in 
science. What French and Ger- 
mans think of our poets, novelists, 
and historians, matters very little; 
but what they say of our astrono- 
mers, chemists, and anatomists, is 
more trustworthy than anything 
said by native critics. 

It is tolerably well known that we 
have among us one whose name is 
familiar to all the anatomists of 
Europe, whose vast knowledge and 
authoritative position have given 
him the somewhat questionable 
sobriquet of the ‘English Cuvier,’ 
one whose name is familiar to every 
cultivated mind in England, but 
whose writings have certainly never 
been looked into by the fiftieth of 
his admirers. The public no more 
reads Professor Owen than it reads 
Newton. The main reason why 
Newton is little read, is the simple 
but sufficient fact of his not beg 
readable: he taxes the knowledge 
and attention beyond what in 
ordinary cases can be borne. No 
such difficulty keeps men from 
Owen. He taxes their knowledge 
and attention, indeed, but the great 
body of the medical profession, in 
whom the knowledge requisite to 
understand what he writes may be 
pre-supposed, pays very little atten- 
tion to his works, because in Com- 
parative Anatomy, ‘very grand and 
all that,’ there are no fees. 

Nor must we be severe on the 
medical profession if we find if 
somewhat indifferent to sciencé. 
The practitioner has so much to 
learn, that he may be forgiven if he 
confine himself to what is imme- 
diately necessary. Medicine, it 
should be remembered, is an Art, 
not a Science; it is founded on the 
science of physiology, and therefore 
is incessantly modified by the 
changes which physiology under- 
goes; but the physician and surgeon 
are no more called upon to be 

F 
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physiologists, in the strict sense, 
than the navigator is called upon to 
be an astronomer. Hence youma 
converse with medical men of high 
position and find them not only un- 
acquainted with the great physiolo- 
7 discoveries of modern times,* 

ut also betraying very vague 
knowledge even of the old phy- 
siology; but if a new method of 
cure, or a new mode of operating, 
be mentioned, you will find them 
perfectly familiar with it, because 
this concerns their art, and not to 
know this would be disgraceful to 
them. They practise an Art, they 
do not prosecute a Science; they 
have to cure an individual patient 
of a particular ailment, not to dis- 
cover the general laws of organized 
beings. Their practice will of course 
be guided by the scientifie doc- 
trines reigning in their day, aided 
by empirical knowledge and tra- 
ditional precept; and in as far as 
their practice is guided by sound 
theory it will be successful. 

The intimate relation subsisting 
between theory and practice, phy- 
siology and medicine, has ae 
somewhat masked by the indispen- 
sable presence of empirical precepts 
— indispensable we say, while theory 
is nanleting itself: for physicians 
cannot afford to await the slow 
elaboration of science when the 
patient is suffering; ‘while the 
grass grows’ — the proverb is some- 
what musty. In consequence of 
this necessary adjunct of empiricism 
men have been apt to overlook the 
importance of theory. Ifthey over- 
looked the importance of Physiology 
what wonder that they overlooked 
the importance of Comparative Ana- 
tomy, the bearings of which are 
still more remote? John Hunter 
was sneered at by his brethren for 
bothering himself about flies and 
frogs ;no one dreaming that Hunter's 
researches in comparative anatomy 
were destined to modify the ‘ pre- 
scriptions’ of Hunter's successors. 
Nor is it wonderful that men should 
fail to see bearings so remote as 


* We had an example the other day : 
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those of abstract science upon a 
special art. To Englishmen of the 
Tovelation, feverish with anxiety 
respecting the fate of James, on 
whose conduct the world seemed to 
depend, it would doubtless have 
appeared very preposterous if some 
mathematician, intensely interested 
in the newly discovered differential 
caleulus, had suddenly exclaimed : 
‘This question of the calculus is 
infinitely more important to you 
and to the world than the fate of 
all the dynasties of Europe!’ Yet 
now we see that the mathematician 
would have spoken truly. 

We seem to be digressing, but 
only seem. Our subject is the 
greatest comparative anatomist of 
the age, ne it is necessary we 
should indicate, however briefly, 
the office which Comparative 
Anatomy has to perform. To any 
one who has ever dabbled in the 
fascinating speculations, now be- 
coming fashionable, which are con- 
nected with the Science of Life, the 
necessary importance, and the ex- 
haustless interest of Comparative 
Anatomy will need no advocate. 
Quite apart from the marvels of or- 
ganization which it reveals, we may 
assert that only by its aid can we 
hope to gain insight into the simplest 

roblems of life. Let us see this 
illustrated in an example or two. 

Is bile a secretion or an ex- 
cretion? Is it formed from the 
blood, by the conversion of ma- 
terials in the blood; or does it 
exist, as a product of disintegration 
of tissue, ready formed iz the blood, 
like urea? Is it formed in the 
liver, or only filtered by the liver 
from the blood? This question, 
thus variously asked, is of immense 
importance. ‘To answer it was not 
easy. Moleschott, however, re- 
moved the liver from frogs; during 
several months he examined their 
blood, and found in it no trace of 
bile ; the conclusion was irresistible: 
bile is a secretion formed by the 
liver from materials furnished in 
the blood.+ 


a physician of high repute, whose name 


is on the title page of more than one well-known work, had never even heard of the 
great discovery made during the last decade, namely, the fabrication of sugar by the 


liver. 


t Since this was written we read, in turning over Dr. Carpenter's Principles 
of Human Physiology (4th Edit., p. 72), that ‘the only distinct indication yet 
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Again: is it the saliva, or the 
astric juice which dissolves our 
ood, and fits it for absorption? 
Professor Schultz-Schultzenstein, 
in a thesis, De Alimentorum con- 
coctione, 1834, and subsequently in 
his curious work, Die Verjiingung 
des Menschlichen Lebens, 1850, 
gives an importance to the saliva 
which few physiologists accept, al- 
though they are thrown into doubt 
by hisexperiments. That the saliva 
eon a part is certain; but that it 
as not the importance given to it by 
Schultz, who makes it, and not the 
gastric juice, the real solvent, seems 
clear from the evidence of compara- 
tive anatomy, which shows us that 
the carnivorous animals who bolt 
their food, not chewing it with sali- 
vary deliberation, have the salivary 
glands in quite a rudimentary form. 
Lastly: in the complicated phe- 
nomena of the nervous system, how 
would it be possible to get any clue, 
were it not for comparison with the 
simpler forms of that system in 
animals? We might continue these 
illustrationsindefinitely ; but enough 
has been said to show the practical 
bearing of comparative anatomy. 
While, however, on the one hand, 
we insist on the importance of this 
science, we seem, on the other, to 
despair of its cultivation, since we 
admit that medical men can rarely 
give their attention to it. How is 
this to be reconciled? It can only 
be done by encouraging a class of 
biologists—men who will not be 
necessarily surgeons, any more than 
chemists are necessarily manu- 
facturers, or astronomers necessarily 
navigators: men who will devote 
themselves to the Science, leaving 
the Art to others. The growth of 
such a class will be slow, but it 
must come finally. How distant 
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we are as yet from such an end, may 

seen in the want of professor- 
ships, which would give such men 
the material security they are now 
forced to seek in practice ; and thus 
also give them the leisure and 
opportunity which would render 
their devotion effective. But Eng- 
land has not yet even placed her 
Owen in security, what then have 
the less gifted to expect? We 
have a magnificent collection in the 
British Museum, and an unrivalled 
expositor in Professor Owen—why 
are the two separated? When a 
Prime Minister could declare, not 
without complacency, that he was 
born in the pre-scientific period, 
such neglect of the interests of 
science was intelligible; but when 
the conviction is pretty general that 
the cultivation of science is amo 
the most serious tasks a civilize 
community can set itself, such neg- 
lect cries—scandal ! 

The subject is too wide for treat- 
ment now. Let us leave it, and 
turn to Professor Owen’s last pub- 
lication,* from which we may select 
a few points interesting even to the 
most general of general readers. 
And first be it noted that this new 
edition is properly a new work, 
nearly twice as large as the former 
edition, which was published from 
his notes; and it now presents a 
body of facts and doctrines which 
we shall in vain seek elsewhere. 
It would not be fair to Blamenbach 
and Cuvier to compare this work 
with theirs, for science advances 
with such rapid strides, that they 
have become antiquated. In science 
we must accept the fine saying of 
Thales: when asked who was the 
wisest, he answered ‘Time, for he dis- 
covers all things.’ Xpovos* avevproxes 
yap ta ravta.t The age makes dis- 








obtained that the components of bile are preformed in the blood is afforded by the 
experiments of Kunde, one of the pupils of Lehmann, who demonstrated by 
Pettenkofer’s test the presence of biliary matters in the blood of frogs, whose livers 


had been extirpated.’ 


Surprised at such a statement, we took down Lehmann 


(Lehrbuch der Physiologischen Chemie, 2nd Edit., vol. ii. p. 75), where the results of 
Kunde’s experiments are stated to be precisely the reverse: ‘in spite of all our 


labour we found no trace (keine Spur) of biliary matters in the blood.’ 


Either Dr. 


Carpenter has never seen the record of Kunde’s experiments, or his knowledge 
of Latin (in which Kunde wrote) is so small that he has completely misunderst 


a most explicit and important statement. 


* Lectures on the Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of the Invertebrate 


Animals, delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons. 
1855. 
Ed. Heeren. 


Second Edition. Longman and Co. 
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coveries, and we crown certain men, 
as if the honour were solely theirs. 
In the present day there is no work 
with which to compare Owen's 
Lectures, except the classical work 
of Siebold. Owen has the supe- 
riority of philosophical grasp, which 
ives life and purpose to otherwise 
ry details. 
ast as his knowledge is, careful 
as his mind is, Owen of course is 
not infallible. Probably no man 
has dissected so many animals, and 
to such purpose; yet it is certain 
that his industry has not carried the 
scalpel into every corner of every 
organism described by him. The 
consequence of this may be fore- 
seen: the learned Brown, who has 
spent years in the dissection of 
cockchafers, and the distinguished 
Jones, who has ‘devoted the ener- 
gies of a life, sir,’ watching the 
evelopment of sandhoppers, will 
express themselves with great scorn 
on finding that Owen has omitted 
to state the number of muscles in the 
cockchafer’s thigh (or perhaps stated 
them inaccurately), and failed to 
record all the embryotic changes of 
the interesting Talitrus. To these 
learned gentlemen will be added 
the great compiler, Smith, who en- 
gaged in the easier task of reading 
oreign journals, while Owen has 
been making dissections, will point 
out with many chuckles that several 
of the newest contributions to those 
journals have not been mentioned 
by the professor. In short, the work 
is not unapproachable from the 
trenches of criticism ; but whatever 
lynx-eyed eagerness may discover in 
it, he is a bold man who will look 
down upon it from the height of his 
mole-hill. We cannot here attempt 
a detailed criticism of such a work, 
but we may earn the gratitude of 
philosophic readers by directing 
their attention to it. 

Our remarks may fitly begin 
with the beginning—namely, the 
old vexed question of the difference 
between Plants and Animals. ‘In 
entering upon a description of 
the animal kingdom, the natu- 
ralist’s first and greatest difficulty 
is to determine its bounds.’ Here 
we see an 
ereasing difficulty which is brought 
about by the extension of science. 
Ignorance feels no sort of difficulty 
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in deciding a question before which 
science stands helpless. Ignorance 
cannot understand where the diffi- 
culty lies. ‘DoI not know a cow 
from a cabbage, a tree from a tor- 
toise? Is not an animal an animal, 
a plant a plant?’ Nor did even 
science, some years ago, feel an 
difficulty. ‘ Vegetables,’ said the 
great Linneus, ‘are organized and 
live; animals are organized, live, 
feel, and move.’ These characters 
were decisive enough, or seemed so, 
until it was shown that some plants 
move and some animals are fixed. 
On this hear the Professor :— 


Not only are most polypes and a 
few echinoderms adherent to the place 
of their growth, but the whole class of 
cirripedes and some genera both of arti- 
culate and molluscous animals, e. g. 
Serpula and Ostrea, are cemented by 
their shells as immoveably to the rock 
on which they grow as are the sea- 
weeds that float beside them from their 
adherent base. On the other hand, 
many microscopic single-celled plants, 
as well as the ciliated zoospores or em- 
bryos of the Vaucheria and other 
alge, and of the sponges, have a more 
rapid locomotion than some of the poly- 
gastric animalcules enjoy ; although in 
neither case, probably, does it arise from 
a distinct act of volition. The move- 
ments of the oscillatoriz, and the more 
partial shrinkings of the sensitive plant 
from the touch, show that ‘motion’ 
merely, whether of the whole or of the 
parts of a living organism, will not de- 
termine +» which kingdom it belongs. 

Nor will the character of ‘feel- 
ing’ settle the point; for if we ex- 
tend the term feeling so as to em- 
brace in it the contractility of the 
lowest animals, we cannot refuse it 
also to plants. 

Baffled thus in their attempts to 
find a dynamic character which 
would serve as a test, philosophers 
directed their attention to the static 
characters, and sought in the ele- 
mentary structures of plants and 
animals to find a distinction ; but in 
vain. One by one the supposed 
distinctions have vanished. We 
need not enumerate them, but con- 
fine ourselves to the one most gene- 
rally accepted—namely, that animals 
absorb oxygen and exhale carbonic 
acid ; plants on the contrary absorb 
carbonic acid and exhale oxygen. 
This delightful parallelism of com- 
plementary processes has been much 
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admired ; the rhetoric expended on 
it has been immense. But alas! it 
is not true. It is only the rough 
approximation to truth which suf- 
fices for ordinary language, and 
which the rigorous precision of 
science disowns. We anticipate 
the reader’s expressions of astonish- 
ment on hearing that the ‘ well- 
known fact’ of animals and plants 
being thus opposed as regards re- 
spiration is not true; let him be 
patient, and the explanation will 
calm him. Professor Owen, noticing 
the balance of gases maintained by 
the antagonistic action of animals 
and plants, says, ‘ In a general way 
this is true, but the chemical an- 
tagonism fails as a boundary line 
where we most require it, as we 
approach—viz., the confines of the 
two kingdoms.’ And he adds, 
‘Wohler has shown that some of 
the free and locomotive polygastria, 
e. g., Chlamidomonas pulvisculus, 
Eugleno viridis, Frustulia salina, 
eliminate pure oxygen as the ulti- 
mate metamorphosis of their tis- 
sues: and, on the other hand, Drs. 
Schlossberger and Dépping have 
proved that mushrooms and sponges 
exhale carbonic acid.’ 

The Professor limits his argument 
to those creatures which lie at the 
confines of the two kingdoms. We 
venture further, and deny that there 
is antagonism in the respiratory 
process even between the highest 
animals and plants; and as in sup- 
porting this denial we shall put the 
reader in possession of curious and 
novel facts, he will more readily give 
us his attention. It is now not 
only ascertained that the green 
parts of plants absorb carbonic acid 
and give off oxygen (under the 
stimulus of solar light), but also 
that the parts not green, both day 
and night, reverse the process, 
giving off carbonic acid, and absorb- 
ing oxygen, just like the lungs of 
animals. This double process usually 
escapes observation, because the 
exhalation of oxygen, in daylight, 
is so much greater than the exhala- 
tion of carbonic acid, that it usurps 
consideration ; and in rough approxi- 
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mative speech we say ‘plants do 
not exhale carbonic acid,’ just as we 
say the stars are hidden in day- 
time, although we know them to be 
shining as brightly as at night. It 
is enough, however, to know that 
plants Jo exhale carbonic acid and 
absorb oxygen—a knowledge which 
destroys the pretended line of de- 
marcation. 

Nay, more: if we confine our- 
selves to the fundamental process of 
respiration — namely, the exchange 
of the two gases—we shall arrive 
at the curious conclusion that ani- 
mals also manifest the twofold pro- 
cess observable in plants; animals 
also, in different parts of their 
organism, exhaling both oxygen 
and carbonic acid! This paradox 
admits of easy verification. The 
capillary vessels in the lungs of 
animals absorb the oxygen from 
the atmosphere, and give out in 
exchange carbonic acid. This is 
supposed to be the whole fact of 
animal respiration, just as the ex- 
halation of oxygen and absorption 
of carbonic acid was until lately 
supposed to be the whole fact of 
plant-respiration.* But it is only 
one process ; the capillaries whic 
carry the absorbed oxygen to the 
tissues, instead of acting like the 
capillaries of the lungs, completely 
reverse the process, giving out their 
oxygen, and taking in exchange the 
carbonic acid which has been formed 
by the action of the tissues. Thus 
animals as well as plants manifest 
the twofold process of respirato 
exchange: and to bring the paral- 
lelism closer, we will add that it is 
the analogous parts of each which 
perform the same process: for the 
green parts of plants, which absorb 
carbonic acid, are the centres of 
nutritive changes, so are the capil- 
laries of the tissues; whereas the 
other parts of plants are mere ex- 
haling surfaces, like the lungs, and 
both exhale carbonic acid. 

In propounding so novel a view 
of the relation between animals and 
plants, we must not overlook the 
difference which exists even in the 
parallelism—namely, that the plant- 


* The reader is requested to observe that throughout this argument the word 
‘respiration’ is not used to designate the ‘function’ so named, but its fundamental 
characteristic, t.¢., the exchange of carbonic acid and oxygen. Otherwise it is im- 


proper to speak of Plant-respiration at all, plants not having lungs. 
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absorption of carbonic acid is from 
the atmosphere, whereas the animal 
absorption of carbonic acid is from 
within itsown organism. The plant 
absorbs carbonic acid to fix the car- 
bon in its tissues: the animal, to 
liberate from its tissues the carbon 
which has become carbonic acid in 
functional activity. Hence the pre- 
ponderance in the plant of a process 
which in the animal is quite secon- 
dary, and the preponderance in the 
animal of a process which in the plant 
is insignificant ; and thus approxima- 
tively it is right to say animals 
exhale carbonic acid, plants oxygen. 
When however we reflect that in 
animals the waste of tissue conse- 
quent on activity is incessant, 
whereas the waste of tissue in 
plants is scarcely appreciable, we 
see a reason for the great differences 
in the amount of carbonic acid 
thrown off by the two. In animals 
the process of oxydation, although 
unquestionably supreme, is never- 
theless accompanied by a process 
of deoxydation on a much smaller 
scale.* In plants it is just the 
reverse: the Reeceteding process is 
in them preponderant, although 
accompanied by a feeble oxydation. 

Not only the view, but the facts 
just stated will be novel to many 
readers, who having long been taught 
that carbonic acid is formed in the 
lungs, the carbon being burnt there 
by the oxygen of the atmosphere,— 
or that it is formed elsewhere in the 
blood by the absorbed oxygen, will 
dispute the statement of the capil- 
laries absorbing carbonic acid in ex- 
change for oxygen. They arereferred 
to Lehmann’s great work on Organic 
Chemistry for proof. We cannot 
pause here to detail the reasons, but 
pass on to Professor Owen's next 
oe He has proved by what we 

ave already cited, that respiration 
is no infallible test of animality or 
vegetality. Can food furnish us 
with such a test? 

The physiologist has asserted that 
plants alone can subsist on inorganic 
matter, and that animals depend upon 
plants for combining the elements into 
binary and ternary compounds essential 
to animal support. And this also is in 
some degree true: the lichen that first 
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clothed the granite rock must have con- 
verted the inorganic elements into cel- 
lular tissue. Animals, as a general rule, 
subsist on vegetable or on animal matter, 
or on both. But no proof has been 
given that the Frustulie and other asto- 
mous polygastria, which separate oxygen 
in excess, do not effect this by reducing 
the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, and 
fixing the carbon, in order to produce 
their fats and hydrates of carbon ; or 
that they do not, in like manner, assimi- 
late their ammonia either directly, or by 
taking the nitrogen of the atmosphere 
into the required combination ; and so 
by its subsequent combination with the 
elements of the fats and hydro-carbo- 
nates, produce their proteine compounds 
and albuminates. Still less proof or 
probability have we that the typical or 
higher organized forms of vegetation 
could fiourish without the support of 
decaying organized tissues, superadded 
to the air and water. 


Again we are disposed to go fur- 
ther, and declare that all such dis- 
tinctions are illusory, for animals do 
feed on inorganic matter; not ex- 
clusively, not even largely, but uni- 
versally and inevitably. What is 
the water we drink, the oxygen we 
breathe, the salts and earths we eat 
in our food and with our food, but 
inorganic matter? Every cell of 
the organism has its necessary pro- 
portion of inorganic matter. Chossat 
in his celebrated experiments, found 
that pigeons deprived of all chalk 
except what they got in their food, 
gradually died of starvation. Every 
farmer will tell you how indispen- 
sable salt is to cattle. 

We may then exclaim with the 
Professor that ‘ after reviewing the 
different characters by which it has 
been attempted to distinguish the 
special subjects of the botanist and 
zoologist, we find that neither sen- 
sation and motion, the internal as- 
similating cavity, the respiratory 
products, the chemical constitution 
of the tissues, nor the source of 
nutriment, absolutely and unequivo- 
cally define the boundary between 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
We can only recognise the plant or 
animal when a certain number of 
their supposed characteristics are 
combined together.’ Animals and 
plants do not form two natural divi- 


* On this point see Mulder: Physiologische Chemie; and Lehmann: Physiolog. 
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sions, but are simply specialized 
members of one and the same group 
of orgaized beings. We cannot 
draw an absolute ee of demarca- 
tion. We cannot say: there ends 
the region of plants, the next step 
leads us into that of animals. To 
some perhaps this may appear a very 
trivial conclusion; but Ai who are 
accustomed to speculate on the fun- 
damental questions of the Science of 
Life, will appreciate the value of the 
identity between plants and animals. 
If all organie phenomena are of 
one group, then all throw light on 
each other. 

In this persuasion we believe 
there would be some advantage 
in dividing the organic world into 
Nervosa and Innervosa: the Ner- 
vosa comprising all animals with 
anervous system; subdivided again 
into vertebrata and invertebrata, 
and again into Owen’s divisions 
of Myelencephala, Homogangliata, 
Heterogangliata, and Nematoneura; 
whereas the InnERvVosA would com- 
prise not only the large class by 
Owen named Acrita, in which no 
trace of nervous system is visible, 
but also the whole vegetable king- 
dom. If the reader reflects upon 
the impossibility of demarcating the 
svcrtros from the animal kingdom, 
and also on the intricate questions 
of vitality and psychology, which 
occasionally force us to take the 
vegetable world into account, he 
may look with some favour on the 
classification here suggested. But 
our purpose is with Professor Owen, 
and to him we return. 

On ne préte qu’aux riches. There 
is a natural tendency to mythical ac- 
cumulation of achievements. Hence 
we must not be surprised to find Pro- 
fessor Owen crediting Cuvier with 
more than Cuvier’s due. Thus, after 
noticing the classifications proposed 
by Aristotle and Lamarck, he 
adds :— 


In the attempt to remedy this defect, 
the discovery was made that the ver- 
tebral column was subordinately related 
to a condition of a much more impor- 
tant system in the animal body than the 
skeleton, viz. the nervous system. 


Cuvier thereupon applied himself with 
indefatigable industry to ascertain the 
arrangment of the nerves in the Inver- 
tebrata, and after a long series of minute 
-and elaborate dissections, he discovered 
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three modifications of that system, cach 
of equal importance with that which 
governed the vertebral character of the 
red-blooded animals of Aristotle. Cuvier, 
accordingly, proposed to divide the 
animal kingdom into four primary groups 
or sub-kingdoms, viz. Vertebrata, Mol- 
lusca, Articulata, and Radiata. 

It is due to Hunter to state that the 
general results of his dissections of the 
nervous system are expressed in the 
definitions of the same leading types as 
those of Cuvier ; but he made the minor 
differences which he had detected in the 
Vertebrate series equal to those primary 
types of the nervous system which now 
characterize the Mollusca and Articulata 
of Cuvier,—a view which would have 
led to erroneous results if applied to the 
classification of the primary groups of 
animals. 


If it is due to Hunter that his 
illustrious successor should point 
out an approximation made by him 
to Cuvier’s system, surely it is due to 
Virey to mention that he originated 
the system which Cuvier adopted 
and acknowledged? Virey’s work, 
De la Physiologie dans ses Rap- 
ports avee la Philosophie, has this 
note at p. 45: ‘ Dés l’année 1803 
nous avions fondé la grande division 
du régne animal en trois grandes 
classes, d’aprés l'appareil nerveux. 
Ce n’est qu’en 1816 que G. Cuvier 
perfectionna cette distribution par 
ses quatres embranchements; il 
reconnut lui-méme la priorité de 
nos vues fondamentales dans la 
préface de son Régne Animal.’ The 
acknowledgment made by Cuvier is 
less explicit than could be wished, 
but it is nevertheless made ; and not 
having at hand the classification pro- 

osed by Virey in the work re- 
Sond to by Cuvier, we call the Pro- 
fessor’s attention to this point in the 
history of the science. 

We have yet another criticism to 
make on this historical point. Prof. 
Owen says that Von Baer ‘ adopted’ 
Cuvier’s view of the four types. 
But if he will once more turn to 
Von Baer’s great work (Zur Ent- 
wickelungsgeschichte, Erster Theil, 
p- Vii.), 5 will observe that Von 
Baer there points out the fact of 
his views having been published 
before the appearance of the Regne 
Animal, adding that he is entitled 
to claim them as his own ‘so far as 
one can call that his own which is 
in truth a product of the age ;’ and 
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to prove that Cuvier’s system was 
already ‘in the air (vorbereitet),’ he 
alludes to the similarity of Ru- 
dolphi’s classification. 

Let us pass to the marvels of the 
microscope :— 


Leeuwenhoek was little aware how 
large a prospect of organic life he was 
opening to our view, when, in the year 
1675, he communicated to his scientific 
friends his discovery of the little bell- 
shaped animalcule, now known as one 
species of an immense class, and called 
the Vorticella convallaria. His obser- 
vations were published in one of the 
early numbers of the Philosophical 
Transactions: much discussion on the 
subject ensued, and called forth the wit 
of the philosophers of the day. How- 
ever, the records multiplied, and now we 
have obtained a view of the Infusoria, 
which shows them to be the most widely 
diffused and by far the most numerous 
of all the forms of organized life. 
Wherever Ehrenberg went in his travels 
with Humboldt, he there detected with 
his microscope some of the manifold forms 
of these animalcules ; and wherever his 
pupils have repeated his observations, 
the same phenomena have been pre- 
sented. Not only in fresh water, but 
almost over the whole ocean, species of 
Infusoria abound ; if you catch a drop of 
water from the spray that rises from the 
paddle of the steam-boat, in it you will 
hardly fail, with an adequate magnifying 
power, to detect some specimens of this 
class. When Sir James Ross and his 
companions, in accordance with their 
directions, took up the film from the 
surface of the Antarctic Sea, that film, 
in its dried remains, was found to con- 
sist of siliceous cases of the Infusoria ; in 
the mud brought up from the depths of 
the ocean, at the highest southern 
latitudes sounded by the deep-sea line, 
they were found; and they have also 
been detected in the sand adhering to 
specimens dredged up at Melville Island, 
by Captain Parry; so that from north 
to south poles, and in all intervening 
latitudes, these animalcules are diffused, 
and extend the reign of animal life 
beyond that of the vegetable kingdom. 

At first, as was natural, every 
microscopic living object was classed 
among the Infusoria. Subsequent 
researches have enabled naturalists 
to withdraw from this class many 
single-celled locomotive plants, and 
many embryos of worms, insects, 
and polypes. Among the true 
Infusoria, a large place is held 
by the Polygastria, or ‘many- 
stomached’ animaicules. Let us 
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select one of these. It is simply a 
nucleated cell, having nevertheless, 
as we are informed, ‘ organs of loco- 
motion, digestion, and, in some 
species, even of circulation and 
generation.’ It is perhaps useless 
to complain of the current unphilo- 
sophical language, which gives or- 
gans and functions where no such 
organs and functions are ; and thus 
serves to perpetuate old errors on 
the relation between organ and func- 
tion, not to mention the confusion 
into which it throws the unwary. 
Anatomists and microscopists have 
chosen to give those names, and we 
can onlyacceptandexplainthem. The 
reader who is unacquainted with the 
structure of these Polygastria will 
therefore understand that the-words 
locomotion, digestion, circulation, 
and stomach, do not imply that the 
animals have legs, stomachs, and 
vessels. The legs are represented 
by ‘vibratile cilia,’ which we may 
call hairs growing from their surface, 
if we bear in mind that, compared 
with these cilia, the smallest hair 
culled from the down of an infant 
cheek is like a ship-cable compared 
with a hair. Yet these hairs serve 
the purpose of legs. In certain 
Polygastria the ventral cilia are of 
he a size as to give quite a 
myriapodous character to the species 
creeping along the stems of plants. 
But, says the Professor, 

True jointed locomotive members are 
never developed in any of this minute 
and primitive race of animated beings. 
They retain, throughout life, those 
simple vibratile organs which produce 
the rotatory movements in the ova of 
Mollusca whilst imprisoned in their 
nidus, which are the agents of analogous 
movements of the Mammalian ovum in 
the fallopian tube, and which are pro- 
bably common to the embryos of all 
classes of animals at that early period 
which the Polygastric Infusoria seem 
permanently to represent. 

These cilia, the outward instruments 
of locomotion in Infusoria, and which 
are retained on a greater or less propor- 
tion of the mucous surfaces of all ani- 
mals, most probably vibrate by virtue 
of the contractility of their tissue. 


These vibratile cilia which con- 


-stitute the primitive ‘organs’ of 


locomotion of the lowest organisms, 
are also the first actively moving 
sarts of the highest organisms: the 
east ovum has them! They are 
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constant through life in some parts 
of the organism—on the surface of 
the mucous membranes, where they 
vibrate incessantly, as on the rest- 
less animalcules. The Professor has 
a curious speculation on the subject 
of these vibrations in the animal- 
cule :— 


The motions of the Polygastria have 
appeared to me, long watching them for 
indications of volition, to be in general 
of the nature of respiratory acts, not 
attempts to obtain food or avoid danger. 
Very seldom can they be construed as 
voluntary, but seem rather to be auto- 
matic ; governed by the influence of 
stimuli, within or without the body, not 
felt, but reflected upon the contractile 
fibre ; and therefore are motions which 
never tire. We may thus explain the 
fact which Ehrenberg relates—not with- 
out an expression of surprise—namely, 
that at whatever period of the night he 
examined the living Infusoria, he inva- 
riably found them moving as actively as 
in the day-time; in short, to him it 
seemed that these little beings never 
slept. Nor did this appear to be merely 
the result of the stimulus of the light re- 
quired to render them and their move- 
ments visible; since when they were 


observed upon the sudden application of - 


light without any other cause of disturb- 
ance, they were detected coursing along 
at their ordinary speed, and not starting 
off from a quiescent or sleeping state. 


If we may venture a suggestion, it 
will be that these vibratile cilia sub- 
serve no function at all: for we must 
distinguish hetween Functions and 
general Properties of tissue. When 
Professor Owen says these vibrations 
are ‘of the nature of respiratory 
acts,’ we may accept the statement, 
if by ‘respiration’ we hereunderstand 
not the ‘ function’ of a complex ap- 
paratus of organs, as seen in the 
gills and lungs of animals, but the 
property which the living tissue pos- 
sesses of exhaling carbonic acid and 
absorbing oxygen (or the reverse). 
But thus limited, the idea of ‘ fune- 
tion’ disappears, and we should be 
more accurate if we called the vibra- 
tions of cilia the manifestation of 
that contractility which is a general 
Property of tissue. The manifesta- 
tion is incessant because the sti- 
mulus is incessant, and xof, as Eh- 
renberg naively imagines, ‘ because 
these little creatures never sleep.’ 

What has just been said of loco- 
motion, as the simple manifestation 
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of contractility, (which is a general 
Property of tissue) may receive some 
light from the consideration of 
another general property, namely 
Assimilation, which is so often, and 
so unphilosophically, confounded 
with the function of digestion. We 
are told that the animalcules have 
stomachs, and these stomachs are 
the organs of digestion. Now these 
stomachs are simply spaces in the 
Jluid plasma of the cell—spaces 
which are not even vesicles, for 
they have no walls, and certainly 
donot communicate withone another. 
Into these spaces, particles of food 
are absorbed. Here assimilation 
takes place, i.e. the food is converted 
into the substance of the animal, 
precisely as it is in the blood plasma 
of higher animals, which plasma has 
been produced by the preparatory 
function we call digestion. 

How do these cells—for the ani- 
maleules are nothing else—secure 
and eat their food? Some of them 
have a cavity opening externally, 
which may be said to represent the 
mouth ; but many of them are closed 
vesicles, and how they eat may well 
excite surprise :— 


In certain Astomata, with long cilia or 
filaments, e.g., Actinophrys Sol, when 
a prey is brought within their reach, the 
filaments incline towards and bend over 
it, intercrossing each other and pressing 
the prey to the surface of the animalcule. 
That part of the surface yields; the 
prey, whether it be a smaller animalcule 
or plant-sporule, sinks into the sub- 
stance of the body, which closes over 
the prey without leaving any trace of 
its passage: functionally such passage 
performs the office of a mouth; just as 
the vacuolz in the central plasma, which 
receive the nutriment so taken in, per- 
form the office of stomachs: but neither 
such mouths nor stomachs have proper 
parietes or a permanent existence ; and 
the same may be said of any part of the 
external parietes of the animalcule 
through which insoluble or indigestible 
parts of the food are extruded. 

In the higher forms of the Polygastria 
provided with a determinate mouth 
armed with teeth, the larger objects of 
food are seized and bruised by them: 
the dental cylinder first expands in front 
to receive the morsel, and, as this passes 
along, the cylinder contracts in front 
and dilates behind, so as to push the 
food into the digestive cavity. 


If we take the assimilative spaces 
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as the first rudiments of what, in 
more complex organisms, become 
stomachs, we may also take the 
‘ pulsating vesicles ' observed in some 
animalcules as the rudimenta 

organs of circulation ; for bee 
they do not form vessels which 
ramify through the body, they 
force, by their pulsations, the fluid 
which may represent ‘blood’ through 
the soft parenchyme of the animal. 
Having thus made out a ‘rudi- 
mentary’ digestion, respiration, and 
circulation for these animalcules, it 
was natural for anatomists to assume 
a rudimentary nervous system, with 
its functions of volition, sleep, sight, 
&c., an error which we conceive to 
be the natural issue of disregarding 
the distinction between Vital Pro- 
perties and Functions. This ques- 
tion of nerves we regret to say Pro- 
fessor Owen has passed over in a 
brief sentence. ‘No definitearrange- 
ment of nervous matter,’ he says, 
‘has yet been detected in the Poly- 
gastric Infusoria; but its presence 
is indicated by the coloured eye- 
speck in certain genera: and nervous 
conductors of impressions are no 


less requisite for reflex than for ~ 


voluntary motions.’ Here are three 
statements which may be serially 
examined. 

1. The admitted fact is that no 
trace whatever of nervous matter 
has been detected. Various sup- 
positions have been made, some 
purporting that the nervous matter 
is too minute in quantity for de- 
tection, some that it is ‘diffused’ 
throughout the body. But these 
are attempts to account for the 
negative fact, and they proceed on 
the hypothesis that nervous matter 
must be there: an hypothesis which 
on the same grounds must be ex- 
tended to plants. 

2. The presence of a nervous sys- 
tem is said to be indicated by the 
coloured eye-specks. We are much 
mistaken if the Professor really ac- 
cepts this hypothesis of the pink 
specks being ‘eyes,’ yet his lan- 
guage seems to countenance it. We 

are not reopen the controversy 
here, but may inform the reader 
that Thuret (Annales des Sciences 
Naturelles, xiv., 1850) has dis- 
covered these very eye-specks in 
the germs of alge, which disappear 
when germination begins. fet 
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even if it were proved, which as yet 
it is not, that these specks were 
sensitive to light, the fact would no 
more prove the existence of a ‘ ner- 
vous system,’ than the pulsation of 
the fluid in vesicles proves the ex- 
istence of a ‘circulating system;’ 
than the exchange of gases proves a 
‘respiratory apparatus,’ or the assi- 
milation of food proves an ‘intes- 
tinal canal.’ It would prove that 
the general property of tissue 
named irritability, was specialized 
in these brilliant pink spots; and 
that while the when body was sen- 
sitive to light, this spot was pe- 
culiarly sensitive. 

3- The existence of nerves must 
indeed be involved in the fact of 
‘reflex motions,’ when by ‘reflex 
motions’ is meant the motions 
following a stimulus of the nerves. 
But here once more the cardinal 
distinction between Function and 
general Property of tissue meets us. 
To call the motions of an animalcule 
‘reflex’ is to assume the whole 

uestion ; but if we simply call them 
the manifestations of the general 
property—i. e., contractility,—the 
whole necessity for a nervous 
system disappears. It is not logical 
to make contractility depend on the 
presence of nerves, when that ver 
presence is purely hypothetical, 
and when we see the phenomena 
of contractility in plants, although 
no one assumes contractility to 
be there produced. by diffused 
nervous matter. If therefore the 
general Property be granted, we 
have no need of a special nervous 
system to explain the contractile 
motions of the animaleule, any 
more than we have need of a special 
nervous system to explain the ‘ re- 
flex’ actions of plants. To those 
indeed who cannot conceive ‘ reflex 
actions’ except as indications of a 
nervous system, we would present 
a sensitive plant, Dionea muscipula, 
and ask in what the reflex nature 
of its actions differs from the 
reflex actions of a polype? The 
floating arms of a polype, on coming 
in contact with an animal, instantly 
fold round it, and carry it to the 


.mouth and digestive cavity, where 


it is slowly dissolved. An insect 
crawls over the Dionea; no sooner 
are the sensitive hairs which lie on 
the inner side of the leaf touched 
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by the insect, than the leaf suddenly 
collapses, and becomes a fly-trap. 
Nor does the process end here. 
The presence of the insect (a bit of 
meat will do as well) stimulates the 
secretion of a mucilaginous fluid, 
which acts like a gastric juice on 
the insect, which is slowly dissolved, 
and absorbed as food by the plant. 
Now why should the action of the 
polype be referred solely to its rudi- 
mentary nervous system, and the 
similar action of the plant be ex- 
cluded from the class of nervous 
actions? Either we must grant 
nerves to plants, or we must cease 
to attribute all reflex actions to 
nerves, and make the requisite 
distinction between—1ist, contrac- 
tility as a general property of vital 
tissue, and—2nd, special nervous 
actions. The Seruiineniien of this 
will perhaps explain one of the 
several difliculties which suggested 
our division of the organic world 
into Nervosa and Innervosa. 

Before quitting our tiny friends 
the Infusoria, let us hear from Pro- 
fessor Owen something of their use 
in the world beyond their interest 
to philosophers; and first let us 
hear about their size: 


The most minute forms, as the species 
called Monas crepusculus, Ehr., have been 
estimated at the s;/,, of a line in dia- 
meter. Of such Infusoria a single drop of 
water may contain five hundred millions 
of individuals, —a number equalling that 
of the whole human species now exist- 
ing upon the surface of the earth. But 
the varieties in the size of these invisible 
animalcules are not less than that which 
prevails in almost every other natural 
class of animals: from the minutest 
Monad to the larger species of Loxodes 
or Amphileptus, which are one-sixth or 
one-fourth of a line in diameter, the 
difference of size is greater than between 
a mouse and an elephant. Within such 
narrow bounds might our ideas of the 
range of size in animals be limited, if 
the sphere of our observation was not 
augmented by artificial aids ! 


Of these many are naked, but 


many also have shells, And now, 
with the Professor, 
Consider their incredible numbers, 


their universal distribution, their in- 
satiable voracity; and that it is the 
particles of decaying vegetable and 
animal bodies which they are appointed 
to devour and assimilate. 

Surely we must in some degree be 


Animaleules within and without! 
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indebted to these ever-active scavengers 
for the salubrity of our atmosphere. 
Nor is this all: they perform a still 
more important office, in preventing the 
progressive diminution of the present 
amount of organized matter upon the 
earth. For when this matter is dis- 
solved or suspended in water, in that 
state of comminution and decay which 
immediately precedes its final decom- 
position into the elementary gases, and 
its consequent return from the organic 
to the inorganic world, these wakeful 
members of nature’s invisible police are 
everywhere ready to arrest the fugitive 
organized particles, and turn them back 
into the ascending stream of animal life. 
Having converted the dead and decom- 
posing particles into their own living 
tissues, they themselves become the 
food of larger Infusoria, as e.g. the 
Rotifera, and of numerous other small 
animals, which in their turn are de- 
voured by larger animals, as e. g. fishes ; 
and thus a pabulum, fit for the nourish- 
ment of the highest organized beings, is 
brought back by a short route, from 
the extremity of the realms of organic 
nature. 


From animaleules outside the 
organism let us pass to animalcules 
inside—that is to say, to Entozoa. 
Their wonders are not less, and 
Profesor Owen’s treatment of them 
not less interesting. The reader 
knows that every animal has its own 
parasites, living comfortably on the 
substanceofits body, like Thackeray’s 
poor Irishman living on an Irishman 
a little less poor. These parasites 
have been investigated by Seeniaun 
Rudolphi, Siebold, Kélliker, and 
Owen, so that at last a systematic 
classification of them has been pos- 
sible. To complete their labours, 
Charles Robin has written an elabo- 
rate and masterly work (Histoire 
Naturelle des Vegétaux Parasites 
qui croissent sur l’ Homme et sur les 
Animaux Vivants, 1853), in which 
all the plants growing on man and 
animals are classified: so that man 
is indeed proved to be a microcosm, 
physically and metaphysically. 

A very important idea is main- 
tained by Owen respecting the sim- 
plest of all these Entozoa—namely, 
the hydatid (or acephalocyst). After 
describing it, and its various species, 
he says :— 

And now some may naturally be 
tempted to ask, having heard this de- 
scription of a free and independent 
being, whose tissues are chemically 
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proved to be of an animal nature, im- 
bibing nourishment without vascular 
connexion with the cavity containing it, 
and reproducing its kind. How is an 
animal to be defined, if this be not one ? 
The answer that the acephalocyst has 
no mouth, would be regarded as satis- 
factory, after the recognition of the 
animality of the astomatous Polygas- 
tria: these, however, are locomotive 
and can propagate by spontaneous 
fission. But, definitions apart, our 
business is to discover to what organic 
thing the acephalocyst is most similar. 

Almost all the animal tissues result 
from transformations of free cells, which 
grow by imbibition, and which develope 
their like from their nucleus of hyaline. 
It is to these primitive or fundamental 
forms of tissue that the acephalocyst 
bears the closest analogies in physical, 
chemical, and vital properties. When 
the infusorial monads are compared to 
such cells, and man’s frame is said, by a 
figure of speech, to be made up of 
monads, the analogy is overstrained, be- 
cause no mere organic cell has its cilia, 
its stomachs, its pulsatile sac, &c. So 
also it appears to me that the analogy 
has been equally overstrained, which 
makes the acephalocyst a kind of monad, 
or analogous species of animal. We 
may, with some truth, say that the 
human body is primarily composed or 
built up of hydatids ; microscopical in- 
deed, and which under natural and 
healthy conditions, are metamorphosed 
into cartilage, bone, nerve, muscular 
Jibre, &c. When, instead of such change, 
the organic cells grow to dimensions 
which make them recognisable to the 
naked eye, such development of acepha- 
locysts, as they are then called, is com- 
monly connected in the human subject 
with an enfeeblement of the controlling 
plastic force, which at some of the 
weaker points of the frame, seems un- 
able to direct the metamorpiosis of the 
primitive cells along the right road to 
the tissues they were destined to form, 
but causes them to retain, as it were, 
their embryo condition, and to grow by 
the imbibition of the surrounding fluid, 
and thus become the means of in- 
juriously affecting or destroying the 
tissues which they should have sup- 
ported and repaired. I regard the dif- 
ferent acephalocysts, therefore, as merely 
so many forms or species of morbid or 
dropsical cells. 


But we must close our rambling 
remarks. We have only reached 
the fourth of the twenty-four lec- 
tures, and our limits are already 
warning us. A mass of notes must 
be laid aside, and the whole remain- 
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ing space be given to those preg- 
nant paragraphs in which, surveying 
the whole course of animal develop- 
ment, Professor Owen expresses 
his views on the doctrine of * Unity 
of Composition.’ We will not in- 
terrupt this exposition by com- 
ment. 


We shall see some grounds for the 
statement that the more perfect animal 
is at no stage of its development differ- 
ent from some of the inferior species ; 
but we shall obtain proof that such cor- 
respondence does not extend to every 
order of animals in the creation. 

The extent to which the resemblance 
expressed by theterm ‘Unity of Organiza- 
tion,’ may be traced between the higher 
and lower organized animals, bears an 
inverse ratio to their approximation to 
maturity. 

All animals resemble each other at 
the earliest period of their development, 
which commences with the manifesta- 
tion of the assimilative and fissiparous 
properties of the polygastric animalcule: 
the potential germ of the Mammal can 
be compared, in form and vital actions, 
with the Monad alone; and, at this 
period, unity of organization may be 
predicated of the two extremes of the 
Animal Kingdom. The germ of the 
Polype acquires more conspicuously the 
locomotive organs of the Monad,—the 
superficial vibratile cilia,—before it 
takes on its special radiated type. The 
Acalephe passes through both the In- 
fusorial and Polype stages, and propa- 
gates by gemmation, as well as spon- 
taneous fission, before it acquires its 
mature form and sexual organs. The 
fulness of the unity of organization 
which prevails through the Polypes and 
larval Acalephes, is diminished as the 
latter approach maturity and assume 
their special form. 

The Bryozoa after simulating the 
higher Infusoria by their spheroid shape 
and active movements, due to well-de- 
veloped zones or lobes of conspicuous 
vibratile cilia, mask their low mollus- 
cous character beneath the polype form. 
The Ascidian Mollusks typify more feebly 
and transiently the polype state in pass- 
ing from that of the cercariform ciliated 
larva to the more special molluscous 
form. The Univalves and Bivalves 
obey the law of unity of organization in 
the spontaneous fissions of their amor- 
phous germ, and in its ciliated epithe- 
lium, by which it gyrates in the ovum ; 
but they proceed at once to assume the 
molluscous type without taking on that 
of the Polype; the Bivalve retaining 
the acephalous condition, the Univalve 
ascending in its development to the ac- 
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quisition of its appropriate head, jaws, 
and organs of sense. 

Thus all Mollusks are at one period 
like Monads, at another are Acepha- 
lous ; but few typify the Polypes, and 
none the Acalephes, or Echinoderms. 
In the Encephalous division we meet 
with many interesting examples of the 
prevalence of unity of organization at 
early periods, which is lost in the diver- 
sity of the special forms as development 
proceeds. Thus the embryos of the 
various orders of Gastropods are first 
abranchiate, next nudibranchiate, but 
only a few retain that condition of the 
respiratory system through life; most 
of them move at first by aliform anterior 
lobes, like those which characterize the 
mature Pteropods, but afterwards ex- 
change the swimming organs for the 
repent disc which marks their class. 
The naked Gastropods are at first uni- 
valve Mollusks, like the great bulk of 
the class at all periods. The testaceous 
Cephalopods first construct an unilocular 
shell, which is the common persistent 
form in Gastropods; the Polythalamia 
afterwards superadd the characteristic 
chambers and siphon. This simple 
fact would of itself have disproved the 
theory of ‘evolution,’ if other observa- 
tions of the phenomena of development 
had not long since rendered that once 
favourite doctrine untenable. 

Thus, as we trace the development 
of the Molluscous animal, we find the 
application of the term unity of organ- 
ization progressively narrowed as deve- 
lopment advances: for whilst all Mol- 
lusks manifest, at their earliest and 
most transitory period, a resemblance 
to the lowest or monadiform zoophytes, 
only the lowest order of Mollusks in 
the next stage of development repre- 
sents the polypes; and all analogy to 
the radiated type is afterwards lost, 
until we reach the summit of the Mol- 
luscous series, when we find it interest- 
ingly, though illusively, sketched by 
the crown of locomotive and prehensile 
organs upon the head of the Cephalo- 
pods. 

In the great Articulated branch of 
the Animal Kingdom, there is unity 
of organization with the Molluscous 
series at the earliest periods of develop- 
ment, in so far as the germ divides 
and subdivides and multiplies itself; 
but the correspondence rarely extends 
to the acquisition by the nascent arti- 
culate animal of the locomotive power 
by superficial vibratile cilia: in the 
great majority of the province the pro- 
geny of the fissiparous primitive gerin- 
cell begin at once to arrange them- 
selves into the form of the Vibrio or 
apodal worm, while those of the Mol- 
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luscous germ diverge into the polype- 
form, or into a more special type. 

Unity of organization prevails through 
a very great proportion of the Articulate 
series in reference to their primitive 
condition as apodal worms. Only in the 
higher Arachnids, the nucleated cells 
are aggregated under a form more 
nearly like that of the mature animal, 
before they are metamorphosed into its 
several tissues. In lower or more vermi- 
form Condylopods, the rudimental con- 
ditions of the locomotive appendages, 
which are retained in the Annelides and 
the lower Crustaceans, are passed 
through in the progress of the develop- 
ment of the complex-jointed limbs. In 
the great series of the air-breathing in- 
sects, we have seen that the diverging 
branch of the Myriapods manifests at 
an early period the prevailing hexapod 
type, and that all Insects are at first 
apterous, and acquire the jointed legs 
before the wings are fully developed. 
An articulate animal never passes 
through the form of the Polype, the 
Acalephe, the Echinoderm, or the Mol- 
lusk : it is obedient to the law of unity 
of organization only in its monad stage: 
on quitting this, it manifests the next 
widest relations of uniformity as a 
Vibrio or apodal worm; after which 
the exact expression of the law must be 
progressively contracted in its applica- 
tion as the various Articulata pro- 
gressively diverge to their special types 
in the acquisition of their mature 
forms. 

In the proper Radiated series itself 
we discern the same principle: the ra- 
diated type culminates in the Echino- 
derms ; but the most typical forms, 
called emphatically star-fishes, are pe- 
dunculated in the embryo-state, at least 
in one family, and so far manifest con- 
formity of organization with the Po- 
lypes and the vast and almost extinct 
tribes of the Pentacrinites, before ac- 
quiring their free and locomotive ma- 
turity. 

It will be found when we enter upon 
the consideration of the development of 
the Vertebrate embryo, that its unity 
of organization with the Invertebrata is 
restricted to as narrow and transitory a 
point as that of the Articulate with the 
Molluscous series. Manifesting the 
same monad-like properties of the germ, 
the fissiparous products proceed to ar- 
range and metamorphose themselves 
into a vermiform apodal organism, dis- 
tinguished from the corresponding stage 
of the Insect by the Vertebrate cha- 
racteristics of the nervous centres, —viz., 
the spinal cord and its dorsal position ; 
whereby it is more justly comparable to 
the apodal fish than to the worm. 
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Thus every animal in the course of 
its development represents some of the 
permanent forms of animals inferior to 
itself ; but it does not successively re- 
peat them all, nor acquire the organiza- 
tion of any of the inferior forms which 
it transitorily typifies. 


If the foregoing extracts have 
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awakened curiosity in the reader, 
and sent him to Professor Owen’s 
work, every page of which is com- 
pact with thought and knowledge, 
the purpose of” these desultory re- 
marks has been achieved. 


G. H. L. 


IN INDIA. 


In Two Parts. 


Part I. 


Ww. a, ad in these papers to 


show how six months can be 
spent in a field of travel compara- 
tively new and unexplored. In the 
East, properly so called, there is 
nothing new. The Pyramids, the 
Avenue of Sphinxes, the First 
Cataract, the Heights of Lebanon, 
the Waters of Gennesareth, the 
Plains of Troy, the Minarets of 
Constantinople, the Golden Horn, 
are all as well known to many of the 
present generation as the Colosseum 
and the Rialto, the Bay of Naples 
and the Passes of the Alps, were to 
the last. These places, and dozens 
of others sneak in countries where 
we have not an acre of ground, have 
been inspected, described, and 
sketched by every variety of tourist: 
by wealthy commoners, rich young 
eers, Oxford undergraduates, an 
air ladies. But there is a country 
which, in addition to all the attrac- 
tions that can be presented by mag- 
nificent mountain scenery and mo- 
numents of architectural skill and 
beauty, presents a wide field of 
reflection to all really interested in 
the greatness of England: a country 
as much behind the foremost of 
European states in civilization and 
progress, as she is a-head of the 
aggard ones: a country tenanted 
a races and opposing castes, 
where everything in nature is on a 
gigantic scale, and everything in 
social life is abhorrent to our own: 
where the problem of governing 
aliens in religion, language, and 
blood, has been quietly grappled 
with and triumphantly solved : 
where there will always be enough 
both to provoke criticism and to 
mitigate censure, and where a 


thousand interesting questions are 
perpetually crossing each other on 
every topic that can arouse the phi- 
lanthropist, engage the philosopher, 
stimulate the capitalist, and arrest 
the statesman. 

We allude, of course, to the 
British dominions in India. It is 
not our intention to give a sketch of 
the present system of the Company’s 
government, —formally to attack 
Manchester, or elaborately io de- 
fend Leadenhall-street; but we pur- 
pose quietly to show what objects 
of interest, what cities of note, what 
edifices of regal state or public wor- 
ship, may be visited by any enter- 
prising gentleman who has spare 
time on his hands, money in his 

ockets, and perhaps ennui at his 

eart. Our traveller, whose move- 
ments are henceforth to be entirely 
at our disposal, must be a young or 
middled-aged person, if possible with 
some stake in the country, and with 
a seat in Parliament, or one at least 
in prospect. He has seen the Lon- 
don season expire; he is tired of 
German watering-places, and does 
not intend to go to the moors, and, 
moreover, he has no objection to 
forego hunting for just one winter. 
With an earnest desire to have some 
fresh stories to recount at his club 
or his fireside, and to know whether 
there are other things in India be- 
sides cotton, curries, nabobs, and 
tigers,—he places himself in the 
hands of the Scanian and Oriental 
Company, and starts on his Indian 
expedition. He should leave Eng- 


* land in September or early in Octo- 


ber, must submit to five weeks of 
what is called the Overland journey, 
and we will guarantee him that by 
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the middle of March, or the com- 
mencement of April at latest, he 
shell be walking down Pall Mall 
with a fresh stock of ideas and a 
series of pleasant reminiscences 
whereof his philosophy had scarce 
even dreamt. The journey across 
France or Germany—to avoid the 
Bay of Biscay—over the Mediter- 
ranean, to the harbours and empty 

laces of ‘suppliant Alexandria ;’ 
by the rail instead of the wretched 
boat of the Mahmoudie Canal ; 
then up the Nile, through Cairo, 
with a glimpse of the Pyramids; 
over the Desert by a capital road 
studded with resting-houses ; down 
the Red Sea, where a torrid 
summer reigns for ten months in 
the year; by the collection of cin- 
ders which forms the cantonment of 
Aden; across the Indian Ocean to 
the spicy breezes of an island which 
the Hindoos called Singhala Dwipa, 
the Arabs, Serendib, and we Ceylon; 
up the Bay of Bengal to the well- 

own surf of Madras; right 
against the cooling breeze of the 
north-west monsoon, to the low, un- 
captivating shores of the Hooghly 
River,—this journey, we say, is so 
well known by description, that we 
should no more think of giving an 
elaborate detail of its incidents pre- 
vious to the main object of our 
sketch, than we should of prefacing 
a dissertation on the latest fashions 
or politics of Paris, by an account of 
the old road from Calais to the 
Barritre St. Denis. Our readers 
must imagine the independent tra- 
veller landed at one of those ample 
palaces the aggregate of which gives 
Calcutta its title. We must imagine 
him to have compared it with St. 
Petersburg, if he has ever been 
there, as excellent Heber had: to 
have enjoyed his morning and even- 
ing ride or drive; to have visited 
its unrivalled mint, admired its more 
splendid shipping and extensive Fort, 
and to have partaken of the hospi- 
tality ofits residents, dispensed with 
alacrity, and adorned by conversa- 
tion where, if the sparkling of wit 
may be wanting, animated after- 
dinner discussion, good sense, and 
good taste, frequently reign predo- 
minant. We forbear to describe the 
metropolis of India, because it is 
eminently Anglo-Saxon, andconveys 
no sort of impression of the state of 
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things in the provinces, and we must 
beg our readers to discard all ideas 
about India as drawn from the 
Arabian Nights, which they will not 
be reminded of above once or twice 
in the whole of their tour. It was 
a pointed saying of Lord Hardinge 
on his arrival, that one must go 
back to Cairo to find the East. 

We have selected for our tour 
those parts of India which may best 
be seen from Calcutta, taken ‘as a 
starting point, because they contain 
monuments of equal interest with 
those of Central or Southern India; 
while, politically and financially, 
they are of far greater importance, 
having been the scene of warlike and 
social triumphs, and the nurseries 
of captains and statesmen who have 
variously subdued some of the 
stubborn opponents of our physical 
and moral advancement. ‘The sea- 
son—for it is the early or middle 
part of November—is the brightest 
and best of the Indian year. Every 
day the sun rises on a cloudless 
horizon,to be tempered by a cooling 
breeze sent southward over the 
_ from the hoary peaks of the 

imalaya. The temperature,though 
warm in the middle of the day, is 
not such as to preclude out-door 
occupations under proper precau- 
tion, or to create languor. The air 
is dry and exhilarating ; there is no 
prospect of rain, or serious interrup- 
tion to the fine weather for three 
months ; the nights are almost cold, 
and the whole tenour of the season 
is such as almost to realize 
description of the happy regions :— 
Largior hic ether campos, et lumine 

vestit 
Purpureo, solemque suum sua sidera 

nérunt. 
With this pleasing prospect of en- 
during fair weather,such as England 
can never know, our traveller, under 
the direction of his host, finds that 
the preparations for his little tour 
of 2000 miles, though important, 
are not such as to entail a large 
outlay or a vast deal of trouble. A 
roomy carriage, sufficient to hold 
tivo people, but more comfortable if 
reserve 
by one of the two rival companies 
who now undertake to horse tra- 
vellers from Calcutta to Meerut, a 
distance of goo miles. In this 
vehicle he finds a place for his 
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luggage, his stores of tea and biscuit, 
his maps and note books, his blankets 
and cloaks, and by the simple con- 
trivance of a couple of boards which 
bridge over the space between the 
front and back seats, he is enabled to 
lie down at full length during the 
night, and enjoy rest even more 
comfortably than he could do in a 
first-class railway carriage. But our 
Englishman has not picked up the 
vernacular language of the East, 
the Hindostani—or Urdu, as it is 
correctly called—in the course of his 
week's stay at Calcutta, and conse- 
quently some interpreter to explain 
his wants and to obviate his diffi- 
culties is required on the road. 
Such a man may easily be found, for 
less than £1 a month, in an active 
Mussulman, for it does not neces- 
sarily follow that a native servant 
who can speak English must be a 
rogue, and a Mussulman is prefer- 
able to a Hindoo when expedition is 
required, as a follower of theProphet 
has fewer scruples, and is less fasti- 
dious in the preparation of meals, 
which must often be hurried. Time 
is a great element in travelling, and 
your Hindoo will spend two hours 
or so in the purchase and cooking 
of his morning repast. 

Everything being now ready for 
a start,—the boxes secured with 
cords, the pillows and blankets 
stuffed into the interior, the map 
of the road, and the book of Indian 
Travels, and the letters to divers 
functionaries being placed where 
they can readily be available,— 
the Mussulman servant more- 
over having taken up his posi- 
tion on the roof of the carriage, 
where, protected from falling by an 
iron rail, he will sleep rolled up ina 
blanket, after the fashion of natives 
of the East and of hedgehogs every- 
where ;—everything being provided 
for, we repeat, it is worth while to 
pause a little, and consider what, till 
within the last eight or ten years, 
were the universal modes of travel- 
ling in India,—what they still are 
in all places removed from the great 
lines of communication. 

Till recently there were in India 
three modes of travelling from one 
place to another—some attended 
with inconvenience and worry, some 
with ease and comfort, all with 
delay. Most of our readers have 
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heard of the Indian tent, the Indian 
budgerow, and the Indian palanquin. 
In the cold season, a march under 
canvas, provided the traveller had 
a double set of tents and tent 
equipage, was pleasant enough; one 
set was sent on during the night, 
placed on bullock carts or elephants, 
under the charge of native servants. 
The Sahib, or gentleman, dined at 
his ease, and slept soundly till the 
note of the ‘ kokil’ (wrongly termed 
the Indian nightingale) or the varied 
sounds of an Indian village, near 
which he is probably encamped, 
aroused him from his slumbers. 
Mounting his Arab or his dog-cart 
he proceeded in the clear cool 
breeze of the morning for the twelve, 
fourteen, or sixteen miles which 
formed his daily march. Arriving 
at his fresh camping ground, he 
found the table spread with as per- 
fect regularity A precision, not to 
say elegance, as it ever was in his 
substantial house of brick. The 
fresh fish had been procured from a 
neighbouring tank or river. The 
eggs and rice had been bought at 
the nearest bazaar. The European 
stores had been carefully provided 
beforehand. The bread had been 
baked in a portable oven; the 
breakfast had been cooked in a fire- 
place hollowed out of the earth,with 
a celerity that even a Zouave could 
not surpass. The remainder of the 
day was spent in business or in 
field sports, according to the aim 
and scope of the journey ;—one day 
was the image of that which preceded 
or that which came after it ; and the 
camp life of the civilian, though 
perhaps 200 miles of ground was 
not covered within the month, reno- 
vated the constitution, diversified 
monotony and dispelled care. 

Such a life was obviously better 
fitted for functionaries who wished 
to make the tour of their respective 
districts, and to see and inquire into 
local matters themselves, or for 
whole regiments exchanging one 
station for another, than for persons 
pressed for time, and obliged to 
make a journey from the shores of 
the Bay of Bengal to some station 
within sight.of the hills. Again, 
the life in tents, though captivating 
and healthful from the month of 
November to the month of March, 
was most trying to the European 
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constitution in the hot season, and 
would have been an impossibility in 
the rains. This consideration brings 
us to the second mode of travelling. 
In the whole of the country en- 
riched by the Lower Ganges and its 
numerous tributaries, water car- 
riage is abundant, and the produce 
of teeming districts—rice and sugar, 
indigo and hemp, Indian fruits, the 
rich man’s delicacies, the poor man’s 
meal, the very wood with which his 
rice is cooked, are transported to 
Caleutta by fleets of boats of all 
sizes, from unwieldy floating houses 
to light shallops. The traveller 
who wishes to reach a station three 
or four hundred miles from the great 
City, through a tract much inter- 
sected by rivers, or at a time of the 
year when canvas walls would af- 
ford as little protection from the sun 
or the rains, as they did from the 
snows of the Crimea, betakes him- 
self, with his servants and his books, 
his stores and his furniture, to a 
comfortable roomy boat, the pin- 
nace, the budgerow, or the smaller 
bauliah. Two or three additional 
boats follow in his wake: one acts 
as cook-boat, the other conveys his 
horses, a third his impedimenta. 
The advantages of this mode, which 
is nowhere better described at 
length than in Bishop Heber’s 
Journal, are, that aman can carry 
his comforts and his attendants 
about with him; can sketch a pic- 
turesque view of the Ganges, or 
spend eight hours a day in undis- 
turbed study. The disadvantages, 
on the other hand, are, that if wind 
and current be adverse, the whole 
day’s performance, under the sys- 
tem of tacking, does not exceed 
twenty miles. ‘The heat and con- 
finement of the boat during the 
summer months are most trying. 
When the tired traveller would sleep 
at night, the native crew keep up a 
ceaseless conversation, and tramp 
over the flat roof under which he is 
sleeping; and when he would have 
them speed, they betake themselves 
to sleep. Moreover, insects from 
reedy ale or adjoining marshes 
swarm in the cabin and haunt the 
dinner-table; unhealthy vapours 
float on the midnight air, and unsa- 
voury smells arise from the crew’s 
midday meal. Greater and more 
serious drawbacks may be at hand. 
VOL. LUI. NO. CCCXIII. 
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A tremendous current, aided by a 
stiff breeze, baffles the skill and the 
endeavours of the boatmen to wea- 
ther a certain point, and the anchor 
is let down for two or three days to- 
gether. Then, towards evening, a 
small black cloud, seen on the verge 
of the horizon, is suddenly unrolled 
like a dark curtain, over the face of 
the sky. The dust rises in circles; 
the puny waves are lashed into 
foam, and the winds are unchained. 
It is fortunate if the Hindoos do 
not sit down helplessly, and call on 
Ganga Govindo and Ram Narayan, 
while the Mussulmans swell the 
cry with the sound of ‘ Allah ji!’ It 
is fortunate, we say, if, by dint of 
exhortation and encouragement, the 
unwieldy budgerow is moored in 
safety to the bank before the tornado 
sweeps all before it, and if the luck- 
less traveller have only to lament the 
death, by drowning, of a stud of fa- 
vourite horses, the loss of his cook- 
boat, or the irreparable injuries. 
caused to his chintz-covered sofas 
and mahogany dining-tables. We 
have known repeated instances of 
the above. Still, the journey by 
boat in the cool season, and for a 
limited time, was not without its 
amusements. In spite of similarity, 
in spite of the utter absence of news 
or intelligence from the European. 
world, the day passed away quickly, 
under a judicious distribution of 
time, as those who have been to the 
Upper Cataracts in a kangia, or 
Nile boat, with a pleasant com- 
panion, may perhaps be willing to 
allow. 

Much, then, may be said in 
favour of the boat and the tent, of 
life in the jungles or in the great 
water-ways of traffic; but what 
shall be said in behalf of the palan- 
quin? It has all the annoyances of 
heat and confinement which either 
the tent or the budgerow may inflict 
on its occupant ; it separates the tra- 
veller from his horses, baggage, and 
his attendants,—indispensable to 
comfort in a country where hostel- 
ries are unknown,—and it is only 
compensated by a very moderate 
degree of additional speed. Travel- 
ling by day in a palki or palanquin 
is very uncommon, for the reason 
that the sun’s rays, descending on 
that black coffin, would heat its 
inside like a furnace; but towards 
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the decline of day the traveller, clad 
in his lightest garments, takes his 
seat in the vehicle older than the 
Mogul empire, older than authentic 
history, as old, we believe, as the 
Hindoo traditions, and more incom- 
patible with modern requirements 
than the gross fictions of Eastern 
mythology are with the sound 
truths taught to the rising genera- 
tion of India by masters versed in 
the latest discoveries of European 
science. Lifted on the shoulders of 
four natives, the wretched inmate of 
the wooden box is carried at the rate 
of some four miles an hour; the bear- 
ers stop to change places with four 
additional comrades about every 
three hundred yards: in a low 
monotonous chant they lament the 
badness of the road and the weight 
of their living burden. Insects hum 
in the stillness of the summer night; 
a torch-bearer, reeking with the oil 
of the cocoa-nut, flies like a meteor 
from one side of the palanquin to 
the other and murders sleep; and, 
to crown all, in the middle of the 
night a stream of running water 
has to be crossed, of uncertain 
depth and undeniable muddiness, 
where a false step on the part of the 
leading bearer would precipitate the 
traveller and his bedding into an 
undesired cold bath. At length, 
jaded and in ill-humour, with an 
aching head and a heated body, the 
miserable victim is deposited in 
the house where he must pass the 
hottest hours of the day. The dis- 
tance travelled over in the long 
night is not more than fifty miles. 
The same process is repeated the 
next night, and the next (we have 
known it to goon for ten successive 
nights), and it is fortunate if, at the 
close of the journey, a fever be not 
the result of broken slumbers and 
incessant joltings. No amount of 
practice can render this mode of 
conveyance palatable. If the bearers 
move slowly the journey is pro- 
tracted, if hastily, the undulating 
motion is increased. There is no 
epithet but that of detestable which 
ean fitly characterize this odious 
legacy of Hindoo supremacy and 
Mohammedan succession. . 

It will be seen, then, that of the 
three modes of journeying, the first 
unites small speed to great com- 
fort, the second combines less delay 
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with less comfort, and the third 
with a little more speed inflicts on 
travellers discomfort and annoyance 
which even the old French diligence 
had never surpassed. But it is not 
to scenes of this kind that we now 
invite the English gentleman ; and 
we have only entered on this de- 
scription in the hopes of making 
the contrast more bright. We re- 
turn to our traveller, whom we had 
left with his carriage packed, ready 
for a start. He may perhaps learn 
with astonishment that the first 
-~ of his journey will actually 
be performed by rail. This rail- 
way, the second line opened in 
India, now runs from the terminus 
at Howrah, the Southwark of Cal- 
cutta, towards the great collieries 
at Raneegunge, 125 miles distant 
from the metropolis. It was opened 
last year in February for the above 
distance, and at the time we are 
writing, in spite of the Santals, is in 
full working order as far as the coal 
fields. Eventually it will run to 
Patna, the chief town of Behar, and 
thence to Benares, Allahabad, and 
Delhi. At present it follows nearly 
the same line as the Grand Trunk 
road, and as our traveller is to be 
transported along this really fine 
work for a distance of goo miles, it 
is as well to describe its aim, con- 
dition, and principal features. To 
unite the upper and the lower pro- 
vinces, to facilitate the interchange 
of thought, of the goods of merchants 
and of public functionaries, was evi- 
dently one of the chief duties of an 
enlightened government. Accord- 
ingly the road was commenced dur- 
ing the close of the administration of 
Lord William Bentinck, and wascom- 
pleted about 1843. From Calcutta 
to Benares, a distance of 422 miles, 
this road is carried through fertile 
rice fields, over mountain torrents, 
through romantic passes, by dense 
jungles, and by mighty streams. As 
Benares lies very much to the north- 
west of Calcutta, and as the road 
takes almost the shortest points be- 
tween the two cities, it follows that 
neither politically nor socially does it 
confer much benefit on the rich 

rovinces of Central and Eastern 

engal, Ata distance of seventeen 
miles from Calcutta, the Grand Trunk 
road, here, as we said, already sup- 
planted by the rail, crosses the 
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Ganges, and leaves the whole of that 
rich delta to its abundant natural 
waterways or to roads about to be 
made. ‘The rice of a thousand plains, 
the oranges and limestone of Sylhet, 
the timber of Mymensing, the fire- 
wood of the Sunderbunds, the indigo 
and sugar of Jessore, Dacca, and Pat- 
na, find their way to the great mart of 
Calcutta by some one of the hundred 
streams that,intersecting thealluvial 
soil, changing the boundaries of large 
estates, gradually detaching in one 
place broad acres which they re- 
attach in another, finally pour their 
contributions into the Bay of Ben- 
gal. Of that splendid province, 
with its ‘strange vegetation,’ its 
villages buried in verdant masses of 
cocoa-nut, date, and mango trees, its 
prolific waters teeming with every 
variety of the finny tribe; its deep 
tanks or reservoirs, sometimes a 
quarter of a mile or more in length ; 
its population, unwarlike, deficient 
in spirit, but graceful in carriage, 
subtle in intellect, apt to learn,—the 
traveller, except for the first hundred 
and fifty miles of his journey, will 
see littleornothing. 1t may be that 
at some date when, owing to the in- 
creased facilities of travel, we have 
Indian tourists not by units but by 
dozens, and ‘ Murray’s Seebhek 
for India,’ may add one more to the 
catalogue of useful appendages to 
travel, these peculiarities and the 
places above enumerated may be as 
well known as places on the Danube 
or the Nile. 

Hee tum nomina erunt, nunc sunt sine 

nomine terre. 

But our present object is to lead 
the way to the objects interesting 
rather to the general traveller 
than to the economist, and we 
purpose to give merely a rapid 
sketch of the means of conveyance 
and the outward aspect of things. 
As far as Benares there is nothing 
which ought to detain the tourist 
any longer each day than is abso- 
lutely necessary for his refreshment. 
By making only short stays of an 
hour, morning and evening, at the 
rest houses on the line, termed in 
Indian parlance Dawk Bungalows, 
Benares may be reached in three 
days and three nights from Calcutta. 
The first hundred miles takes you 
over a dead flat, with the same green 
rice fields, towering cocoa-nut trees, 


thatched villages, and road made 
of pounded bricks for mile on mile. 
The country then begins to rise in 
gentle undulations, and we are 
warned that we have taken leave of 
the alluvial deposits of Bengal. 
Years ago—thousands it may have 
been—the sea perhaps rolled its 
tide over the flats we have traversed, 
or islands covered with weeds and 
brushwood were tenanted only by 
the rhinoceros and the alligator. 
For the next hundred and fifty miles 
the road rises to a considerable ele- 
vation, sometimes as high as one 
thousand six hundred feet above 
the level of the sea; ranges of hills 
—far above all of which towers the 
sacred peak of Parasnath, the wor- 
shipped of Jains, nodding with 
woods, and swarming with wild 
animals,—remind the European of 
some of the passes in the Jura, or of 
the scenery in parts of Nassau. The 
road is here metalled, as itis termed 
in official language, with granite, 
a profusion of which lies on the 
very edge of the road. Bridges of the 
same solid material are thrown over 
numerous mountain streams, threads 
of water in the dry season, boiling 
and turbulent masses in the rains. 
At length the last descent is passed, 
and the plains of Behar, presenting 
features similar to, but not identical 
with, those of the Lower Ganges, are 
entered. 

During this time our tourist has 
not been idle, but, note-book in 
hand, has been jotting down what- 
ever appeals to his eye or his heart. 
Protected by two screens of canvas 
projecting from the windows of his 
carriage, which mitigated the sun’s 
rays, and but partially annoyed by 
the light dust of the well-beaten 
road, he has proceeded, at a rate 
varying from six to eight miles an 
hour. At every six miles he finds 
the stations of the Transit Company, 
with from five to eight horses for the 
conveyance of passengers and mails. 
At every fifty, sixty, or seventy 
miles he will find a new coachman, 
and at every hundred or so a work- 
shop, where the wheels and axles of 
his vehicle are carefully overhauled 
and greased. The horses are all 
small, country bred, and though 
unable to draw heavy weights, will 
often get over the six miles in three- 
quarters of an hour: we _ known 
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the distance done in thirty minutes. 
The coachmen are all natives, some- 
times sepoys who have been pen- 
sioned or discharged, who drive by 
the rein and stimulate by the voice. 
But the start, when a vicious or un- 
willing animal is yoked to the 
carriage, presents features to which 
Mr. Leech’s pencil alone could 
do justice, and which might daunt 
an inexperienced traveller. The 
small bay or white galloway is 
brought forth by the united efforts 
of three or four native syces, or 
grooms, and, with every expression 
of endearment or tenderness, yoked 
to the shafts. The mecca Ws 
traveller is warned, by words if 
he understands them, if otherwise 
by signs, to take his place in the 
carriage, for once off the pace is tre- 
mendous. The coachman, ‘ willing 
to wound, but yet afraid to strike,’ 
stands on the coach-box with lifted 
hand and slackened rein. The horse 
with head down, indignant snort, 
and outstretched fore legs,is adjured 
by every agreeable reminiscence, by 
every endearing epithet, by appeals 
to his honour, his pedigree, and his 
nobility to fly like an arrow down 
wind. As he remains fixed to the 
spot, the character of the appeal 
is changed. Every vocable drawn 
froma languagefertile in Billingsgate 
ishurledat his head. Heisabudmash, 
i.e. a notorious vagabond without 
ostensible means of livelihood, a 
thief, and the son of a thief, a dis- 
grace to his father, and his mother’s 
shame. His relations, éspecially the 
females, come in for their share, and 
coarse vituperation is lavished on 
his aged grandmother, his paternal 
aunt, and his beloved sister, Sterner 
measures must now be resorted 
to. Three men take hold, each of 
the spokes of as many wheels; a 
fourth ties a stout piece of cord to 
one of the recusant fore lege. and by 
main force lifts it in the air. Still 
the animal remains like a lion on 
three legs at a roadside inn, and de- 
fies abuse, encouragement, or force. 
At length his patience is exhausted, 
the carriage, moved by the united 
strength of three men, begins to 
press on his hind quarters; like a 
true native, he knows that there is 
no resistance to the decrees of fate, 
long since written on his forehead, 
and with a louder snort and a 
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terrific plunge, threatening the dis- 
ruption of the patched harness, he 
moves off at a hand gallop, and 
without the slightest renewal of ill- 
temper or vice, never turns to 
the Jett or right till he has accom- 
plished his appointed stage. This 
scene is repeated at intervals along 
the road, at first to the astonish- 
ment, and latterly to the infinite 
relish, of the tourist, who begins 
to discover in these incidents how 
much of humour unconsciously is 
exhibited by the low Hindu or 
Mussulman. Of course this unwil- 
lingness to move on is not exhibited 
by every fresh change—as in the old 
coaching days of England, before 
the system had been fully matured. 
There are bad teams and good 
ones: horses that trot for three 
miles and walk forthreemore: horses 
that start well and end badly, and 
vice versd: horses that go better on 
three legs than others on four: 
horses with galled shoulders and 
enlarged fetlocks: in short, every 
description of animal that can be 
purchased for sums varying from £3 
to £6. But we are bound to state 
that more than two-thirds of the 
horses, when not over-worked, are 
excellent draught-cattle. 

It remains for us to describe 
the rest-houses. In a country like 
India, every step that promotes 
social convenience must be first 
taken by Government, and it is 
only at the Presidency and some 
of the larger cities, such as Benares, 
Allahabad, and Agra, that inns, kept 
by private individuals, awaitthe tired 
traveller. But at every other station 
being the seat of the civil power, 
in all large cantonments, and at in- 
tervals of fifteen miles on the road, 
the Government has caused to be 
erected edifices termed dawk, or 
post, bungalows, containing two and 
sometimes more rooms, with bed- 
ding, crockery, and appurtenances, 
and two servants duly salaried to 
minister to the wants of all comers. 
At one of these, a neat white-washed 
building, with a thatched roof, the 
carriage is brought up at breakfast 
time. To an inquiry as to the 
state of the market, or the table, 
the answer peculiar to the class of 
persons who keep rest-houses or 
inns anywhere, is at once returned, 


that everything istobehad. This, 
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on stricter inquiry, is found to mean 
that hot water, milk, and eggs, with 
perhaps bread and a grilled fowl (at 
that moment running about in un- 
conscious happiness), will be forth- 
coming. _But with his own stores 
no man ought reasonably to com- 
plain of this fare. The sum charged 
for the occupation of the building 
is one shilling for three hours, and 
two for the whole day, which is 
duly credited to Government by the 
simple process of an entry, under 
each traveller’s hand, in the tra- 
veller’s book; and a small silver coin 
will generally satisfy the khansa- 
man, or purveyor and butler, for his 
supplies. No man has, we think, any 
right to expect more than rest and 
certain refreshments in such a coun- 
try, or on such a line. One dawk 
bungalow resembling another in all 
essentials, our traveller has notmuch 
spare time to devote to the merits of 
each, but he cannot be blind to the 
varied and animated picture disclos- 
ing so much of the mercantile impor- 
tance, or the political or social state 
of India, as well as of the out-door 
life of its inhabitants, whichrefreshes 
him morning, evening, and mid-day. 

As it is not our intention to aa 
aregular ‘hand-book to the Grand 
Trunk Road,’ but to give merely its 
prominent features, we shall group 
together the pictures which succes- 
sively are presentedon ny part of the 
road for nine hundred miles, between 
the two extremes of Calcutta and 
Meerut. Nothing can well be more 
satisfactory than the road itself; it 


is as straight as a mathematical line 
in many places, and as smooth as a 
plane superficies. Wherever a ma- 
terial known as kunkur—a kind of 
gravel found in veins—is available, 
and that material has been pounded, 
watered, and beaten by the heavy 
wooden hammer, the surface is more 
level than any road we ever saw in 
macadamized England; occasionally 
at the lower part of the line, a river 
will be met with, not yet bridged, 
and delay will be occasioned by the 
expanse of sand over which the 
travelling carriage must be dragged 
by bullocks, and by the want of 
suitable ferry boats. One river, 
the Soane, which takes its rise in 
the Vindhya range of mountains 
in the centre of India, has hitherto 
baffled the skill of Indian engineers, 
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who have failed to hit on any plan 
for bridging it, and have contented 
themselves with vain endeavours to 
find a good foundation for but- 
tresses, or with wild estimates of 
the probable expense. It is no slight 
maiter to bridge a river which covers 
three miles from bank to bank, 
which has two or even three streams 
in the dry season, with dreary 
wastes of sand between each, and 
which in the rains sends down a vast, 
turbid, and impetuous mass of water 
—flavumamnem—to meet the lordly 
Ganges somewhere near Patna. 
But measures are either ‘under 
consideration,’ or ‘in progress,’ to 
facilitate the transit of passengers 
and goods over this river—an affair 
at present of about three hours. But 
putting aside occasional delay from 
unbridged rivers, jaded horses, and 
repairs hastily executed, the journey 
is neithermonotonous nor wearisome, 
For animation, forserenity amongst a 
people prone to disregard law, for an 
exhilarating atmosphere though the 
locality be the East, for a display 
of natural peculiarities, for an evi- 
dence of the wealth and resources 
of the country, the whole thing has 
no parallel even in Europe. At parts 
of the road the traveller, amazed at 
the lines of bullock carts and camels, 
and the succession of footsore tra- 
vellers, inquires to what particular 
mart or fair, or to what special 
solemnity man and beast are wend- 
ing their way. To his astonishment 
he is informed that what he beholds 
is the ordinary every-day traffic of 
the Grand Trunk Road. For the 
security of all this life and property 
he is content to take the police sta- 
tions as guarantee. which at intervals 
of two, three, or four miles, awe the 
vagrant offender, and assure the 
honest trader of safety. For some 
time after its formation the line was 
unprotected, and it was not likely 
that the Sikes and Fagans of Upper 
India would forego the chance of 

lunder where the constantly moving 
lode of men gave at once the hope 
of success and immunity. Thus it 
happened that carts were plundered, 
pilgrims stripped of their offerings, 
unsuspecting travellers were de- 
eoyed, drugged, and robbed, and 
sometimes murdered, if the testi- 
mony of corpses, hastily thrust into 
the roadside jungle, could be worth 
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anything. All this has now been 
remedied. At each substantial 
whitewashed guard-house may be 
seen the occupants—one perhaps 
lazily stretched on his couch, another 
cooking the daily meal of rice or 
wheaten flour in that eternal earthen 
pot, a third burnishing his shield 
and sword, a fourth looking after 
his horse—for some of the police- 
men are mounted. Occasionally a 
larger building attracts attention. 
It is a Tahsildaree, or station of one 
of the native sub-collectors of land 
revenue, who has also magisterial 
authority, and is one of ten or twelve 
who manage the concerns of a dis- 
trict as large as Hampshire, under 
the superintendance of his European 
master, the collector of Boggley- 
wallah. Then another kind of build- 
ing, apparently a huge courtyard, 
with high walls and higher gates, 
turns out to be a choultiy, or serat, 
a place of rest for native merchants, 
where they will be certain of meet- 
ing with shelter, security from cold 
and plunder, rest, firewood, and— 
for a consideration—supplies. We 
have at length found out that there 
were some good things in the old 
native régime familiar to the people 
and suited to their requirements ; 
wanting only that support, consoli- 
dation, or partial amendment which 
the authority of the British Govern- 
ment can so eminently afford. ‘Serais 
are in use all over the East, then 
why not have them on a line of 
such importance ?’ thought a late 
lennited Lieutenant-Governor, and 
the serais were set up. Government 
bazaars, with fixed prices and fair 
weights, are another form of the 
same useful, accommodating, prac- 
tical, benevolent statesmanship. 

But who are the travellers raising 
such clouds of thin dust? whence do 
they come, and whither and with 
what objects do they tend? Those 
tents, pitched on the cleared and 
open space so carefully marked out 
by substantial pillars of masonry, 
belong to the 1ooth regiment of 
native infantry. The ground on 
which they are encamped is rented 
by Government from the landowners, 


and rigidly reserved for this sole” 


purpose, in order to obviate the 
complaints of ravaged crops and 
wasted fields, certain to arise if the 
reckless sepoy were allowed to pitch 
his tent where he chose. Nor is the 
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forethought of Government confined 
to this point alone. Supplies are at 
hand from native dealers privileged 
to furnish the camp; and though 
a regiment may be two months 
under canvas, changing its station 
daily, and making long marches 
before and after sunrise, it will 
rarely happen that inconvenience is 
encountered, or that disputes arise 
between ploughmen and men of the 
sword. But it would be highly 
unfair to imagine that the road is 
used only by marching regiments and 
for military purposes: Manchester 
loves to have it so, but the fact is 
exactly the reverse. For one 
regiment encamped, or marching 
in steady file in the bright dawn, 
will be found carts literally by 
hundreds, and loaded camels, be- 
longing to the native Rothschilds of 
Delhiand Muttra. These creaking 
vehicles, termed hackeries by the 
English in India, though the word 
is utterly unknown and unintel- 
ligible to the natives, drawn by 
teams of four, five, or six bullocks, 
convey cotton, grown on the banks 
of the Jumna, to the merchant 
ships of the Hooghly: these files 
of camels, each connected by a string 
passed through its nose, are export- 
ing a consignment of goods, the pro- 
perty of some rich Hindu commer- 
cial house, with correspondents not 
only in all the great cities of the 
Indian peninsula, but in Afghanis- 
tan and Central Asia, a cheque from 
which, drawn in your name, will 
be readily honoured at Ghuzni, 
Samarcand, or Asterabad. A sub- 
stantial vehicle with a thick can- 
yas covering to keep off the dew by 
night and the sun by day, of 
better material and imposing ex- 
terior, is one of the Government 
bullock trains, which conveys public 
and private goods, at the rate of 
twenty-four miles a-day along the 
road, at all seasons of the year. 
In that covered cart, the hood of 
which resembles the gipsy carts of 
our own country, are concealed the 
female branches of a man who is 
changing his abode, or is going 
to indulge his wife and family in the 
expensive luxury of a pilgrimage to 
Juggernath. Those men, of hand- 
some engaging countenances, stal- 
wart frame, and independent bear- 
ing, are sepoys of some regiment 
stationed far down in Lower Bengal, 
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availing themselves of their furlough 
to visit the paternal acres in Oude or 
Rohileund, and, like Cincinnati, to 
aid for a time their non-military 
brothers in guiding the plough. 
A little behind them comes, on a 
slow and shaggy pony, the Havildar 
(serjeant) of their corps. He is 
the only one whose means are 
sufficient to allow of this mode of 
travelling, or whose dignity would be 
compromised by any other; and if 
rou could sto mea | question him, 
ib would tell you how his father 
fought under Ldé Lik (Lord Lake), 
his grandfather under Coote, and 
he himself at Jellalabad, Sobraon, or 
Chillianwalla ; nor will he be slack to 
eulogize the Government of the 
Company, which, alone in India, 
pensions the maimed or worn-out 
soldier, and feeds the widow and 
children of those who fell in the 
fight. Endless is the variety 
and never-failing the succession of 
vehicles, horse, and foot, during the 
day ; at least three or four carriages, 
similar to that of our traveller, 
will meet him with their horse’s 
head in the direction whence he 
has come. The fortunate soldier, 
escaped from the ceaseless drill of 
a regiment, is going to join a 
coveted appointment on ‘the staff” 
in Caleutta. The sick civilian, 
racked with fever, is about to seek 
health in a sea voyage, and a resi- 
dence at the Cape, or, under the 
present judicious change in the 
rules, in a trip to the mother 
country; or it is a public fune- 
tionary about to put a delicate 
wife and a whole nursery of children 
on board one of Green’s magnifi- 
cent frigates, and to know no 
longer their genuine devotion and 
artless love; or it is a husband 
rushing once more to the arms of 
a wife, whose constitution has been 
refitted by a two years’ residence 
in England; or it is, positively, the 
M.P. for a large manufacturing 
English town, who, primed with 
shilling pamphlets and platform 
denunciations, iscome to impeach the 
Governor-General, to upset the 
Company, and to reform every de- 
partment in India, in a six weeks’ 
tour, under the able and impartial 
guidance of Baboo Duckintherain 
Chuckerbutty,a Calcutta millionaire 
whose ancestors cannot be traced be- 
yond two generations, and who,some 
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envious people will say, is the most 
lucky of the wealthy merchants, 
created and fostered since the advent 
of the Great Company. 

Nor would it be less amusing or 
interesting toinquire intothe fortunes 
and characters of others of these tra- 
vellers on horseback or foot. Cabul 
merchants, Afghan traders, smart 
Mohammedans, to be known at once 
by their beards, jog along on broken- 
down Arabian horses or handy po- 
nies. Here and thereapalanquinmay 
beobserved—a remnantof a barbaric 
age, as much out of place as a two- 
horse coach would be on the Great 
Western. In it reposes the portly 
and ghee-fed form of a scion of one 
of the great and orthodox Brahmins, 
—a Banerji or a Mukarji—Sheris- 
tadar, or head officer of the civil 
court of Rishwatabad. He is an 
honest, determined, uncompromis- 
ing Hindu of the old school; be- 
lieves that the earth rests on a tor- 
toise, and that rain is water emitted 
from the trunk of Indra’s elephant ; 
will have nothing to do with new 
fangled modes of travelling; sends 
his sons to study English literature 
at the Presidency College, because 
without such knowledge there is 
no advancement for them in public 
life; sees no success attending on 
the exertions of missionaries, and 
yet only hopes that the old religion 
will last out his time; and with a 
mingled wish. for the supremacy of 
Shiva, and the endurance of the rule 
of British authorities, who, unlike 
Mohammedan viceroys, never throw 
pieces of beef into temples, is now 
going at the rate of forty miles a 
day to bathe at the sacred ghauts of 
Benares, to besmear his person with 
cow-dung, and to place on the altar 
the proceeds of many bribes which 
he has ‘eaten,’ to speak orientally, 
in the comfortable assurance that, 
as a general rule, he had only taken 
them from the rich and the wealthy, 
or from those who really had right 
on their side. Behind him, in hum- 
bler guise, with his shoes in his 
hand and not on his feet, and with a 
bundle slung to a stick on his shoul- 
der, goes Ram Chaud, for twenty 
years head bearer or valet to Mr. 
Ballygunge, of the civil service, who 
is going to see, at Muttra and its 
neighbourhood, the a where 
young Krishna, the Hindu 
Apollo, sported with sixteen thou- 
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sand milkmaids; or, like an in- 
fant Hercules, slew an enormous 
and destructive snake. Nor, amida 
crowd of pilgrims hurrying down- 
wards to the great festival of Jug- 
gernath, must we omit to remark 
a man whose look tells us that, 
though bound on a long trip, 
he is neither sepoy returning to his 
regiment, nor pilgrim going to bend 
atashrine. The practised Indian 
official would have no difficulty in 
recognising from his demeanour, full 
of hope and audacity, the Oomed- 
war, or man seeking for employment 
as a policeman. But it is little 
matter to this hungry gentleman, 
with moustachios of a ferocious twirl, 
whether he serve a rich individual 
or the State. Brave, and a little 
disposed to bully, with shield and 
sword, and perhaps a rusty pistol, 
not caring to endure the strict dis- 
cipline of the camp, but wishing for 
an active career, [ is off to Lower 
Bengal, and he can be backed, if 
taken into the service of the Govern- 
ment, to execute literal orders with 
fidelity and without understanding 
their purport, to confront a dozen 
Bengal dacoits, or robbers, and to 
put to flight a whole troop of the 
unwarlike peasantry of Bengal; while 
if retained at the country house of 
one of Lord Cornwallis’s rich landed 
gentry, he will be ready to do any- 
thing which his employer or the 
great man’s great man may require 
of him,—to plunder a fleet of boats, 
to cut and carry off a crop of indigo, 
to set a village on fire, and to be 
prepared for single combat or 
tumultuous mélée, whenever the 
invasion of a neighbour’s boundary 
or the defence of his own land may 
tempt the lord of broad acres to 
violate the law. 

Nor is the actual appearance of 
the country on either side of the 
road less worthy of remark than 
the passengers who tramp along 
it. At this season—the middle or 
end of November—the surface of 
the plain in most parts is covered 
with the second crop of the year. 
The soil, renovated by the periodical 
rains, sedulously tilled, and irrigated 
by artificial means, yields two har- 
vests in the twelvemonth. 

Bis gravidos cogunt foetus, duo tempora 
messis, 


The variety of the crops, with 
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the oriental foliage of the groves 
which dot the landscape, may re- 
call to the traveller the exceed- 
ingly opposite characteristics of 
Italy and England, France and 
Palestine, the banks of the Nile 
and of the Thames. The farther 
we proceed from the shores of the 
Bay of Bengal, the more apparent 
is the comparative want of rain 
and the necessity for human means 
to supply that want. The rice 
fields are left behind—for rice will 
flourish only in deep loamy bottoms, 
or with at least two or three inches 
of water round its roots: the 
bamboo, with its graceful and 
feathery foliage, begins to look 
sickly or to disappear altogether: the 
cocoa-nut has long since ceased to 
be seen: the open reservoir, more 
than a gunshot in length and 
breadth, with the high encircling 
mound overgrown with brushwood, 
gives place to the wells twenty, 
thirty, or forty feet deep; at 
most of these may be seen a pair 
of industrious bullocks drawing up 
the bucket, which is to supply the 
household wants of the husband- 
man, or under his guidance, and 
according to the precept of Virgil, 
‘to murmur hoarsely over the 
smooth pebbles, and, gushing, to 
refresh the burning fields.’ The 
streams or rivers which cross the 
road are fewer in number, and 
more than half dry. Blades of 
wheat and barley, carefully weeded, 
vigorously shoot above the pulve- 
rised aa or in some places are 
waiting for their first or second 
instalment of water; higher in 
stem are seen the coarser crops of 
jowar and bajra (Panicum spicatum), 
the food of thousands, and, at in- 
tervals, sugar-cane, mustard and 
millet, peas and vetches, oats and 
pulse. Splendid groves of mango 
trees, with massive trunks and 
dark green foliage, impervious even 
to an Indian sun, relieve the appear- 
ance of the dull unvarying level. 
It is a work of charity, and we may 
say of religion, for rich and sub- 
stantial men in this country to 
sink a well, to lay down a flight of 
steps to a river or reservoir, to 


construct a resting-house for the 


weary, or tc plant a we Shade 
and water, ii may well be conceived, 
are two things which, in Upper 
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India, refused or sparingly given by 
nature, must be absolutely created 
or encouraged by man. The least 
observant traveller will further re- 
mark the entire absence of any- 
thing like pasture land; plots of 
sterile or uncultivated land he will 
see atintervals ; but there is no need 
for him to seek to account for this, as 
Mr. Campbell says on another topic, 
by some * dreadful cause in the mis- 
government of the country.’ The 
soil in such places is simply satu- 
rated with salt; even brushwood 
will not grow on it; nor could Man- 
chester or Young India, let loose 
with all their capital and philan- 
thropy, get any returns from such an 
ungrateful locality. The absence 
of all grazing lands in this part of 
India—it is otherwise in the Punjab 
—may be explained by the great pro- 
ductiveness of arable land and grain 
crops, and by the fact that, some- 
how, the peasants do manage to 
feed their cattle on the edges of the 
corn lands, or where the crops have 
been cut, or by the roadside, —not 
that this practice is at all conducive 
to harmony; broken heads and 
bloody sticks being the constant re- 
sults of a man’s allowing his cattle to 
stray into a neighbour's field, he 
thinking no doubt, with Madge 
Wildfire at Mummer’s barn, that the 
‘blades of wheat’ will do ‘the puir 
things nae harm.’ There is, then, no 
pasture land, and no generally re- 
cognised system of alternate crop- 
ping, or grain, grass, and fallow, as 
we understand it. Another striking 
feature is, the entire absence of jun- 
gle, forest, or wild animals, occasion- 
ally, an antelope may be seen to 
eross the road, or a flight of wild 
ducks, or of birds, of the bittern or 
crane tribe, may wing their way to 
amarsh; but of those royal animals 

which are identical with todis in the 

minds of most men, and of their 
lesser prey, nothing is seen, heard, 

or known. The jungle has been 

fairly extirpated by the axe and the 

plough; it has, we may say, re- 

treated to the bases of the low hills, 

to the huge tracts at the foot of 
the snowy range, or to districts 

added to our dominion at a later 

period. But here, and especially 

in the Doab, or Interamnis of the 
Jumna and the Ganges, there are 

whole districts, larger than any good 
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sized English county, in which the 
oldest lakabinned has not for years 
seen the print of any animal of the 
feline tribe larger than a wild cat. 
The government of the Company 
has here nobly fulfilled its duty, 
eradicated jungles, destroyed wild 
beasts, re-peopled deserts, and 
created marts. 

Those who wish to know anything 
of the constitution of those cele- 
brated village communities of culti- 
vators, which in forms more or less 
compactand perfect, till these plains, 
may find ali they can desire in Mr, 
Campbell's excellent work. Modern 
India will tell them how land is held 
and transmitted; how the co-ex- 
istent rights of landlords, of tenant 

roprietors, and of Government are 
enesinee blended and _pre- 
served; how revenue is punctually 
exacted by a judicious mixture of 
indulgence and firmness; what care 
is taken to maintain the independ- 
ence and vitality of these co-parce- 
ners by the resolute exclusion of 
foreign elements tending to discord 
and litigation ; howrival factions can 
exist in the little world of village 
politics, and yet regulate instead of 
shattering the machine ; how capital 
is everywhere strength ; how paro- 
chial men of office are, in every 
country, men of importance. There 
is, perhaps, no country in the world 
where so minute arecord of the va- 
riousholdings of land is preserved, or 
where so much reliable information, 
as to the capabilities of the soil and 
the substance of the agriculturist, 
is readily available as in the pro- 
vinces known familiarly in India as 
the North-western Provinces, under 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Agra. 
Go into that whitewashed building, 
surrounded with verandahs, the 
steps of which are crowded with na- 
tives, some idle and lounging, some 
half-asleep, some with long strips of 
paper in their hands crammed with 
close Persian writing, some having 
money to deliver and some money 
to receive, some with complaints 
of the undue severity of the native 
sub-collector, some with reiterated 
asseverations that the heavens are 
of brass, and the earth of iron. Go 
there, we say, confidently, and name 
any one village amongst the hun- 
dreds which you have passed by, and 
in ten minutes the active native 
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official who keeps the reeords of the 
collectorate—for such is the build- 
ing—ticketed and arranged on 
shelves reaching from the floor to 
the top of the ceiling, will bring out 
papers that give every information, 
not merely as to what the village in 
question pays in the aggregate, 
and by what particular castes it is 
inhabited, but as to the exact num- 
ber of holdings into which it is sub- 
divided, and what is the demand of 
revenue on account of Government 
assessed upon each. Nay, if neces- 
sary, every field can be pointed out 
in a map yearly farnished by an 
official, termed the Putwarree, or 
village accountant, with the changes 
that have taken place by death or 
otherwise during the last twelve- 
month: further statistics, if need- 
ful, are forthcoming, and the in- 
quisitive visitor may satisfy himself 
as to the amount of litigation con- 
nected with the land, the division 
of the inheritance of a father among 
four brothers. the expense necessary 
to sink a well—for irrigation must 
obviously be considered in fixing the 
revenue—the kind of soil prevalent, 
cultivated, culturable, or sterile and 
irreclaimable ; the crops, and fruit or 
timber trees grown in the locality, 
the special endowments for chari- 
table or religious purposes, if any ; 
the local manufactures, and the 
neighbouring markets. To add to 
this mass of information, a census 
has lately been taken by the careful 
and judicious inquiries of the Euro- 
pean local authorities and their 
active local subordinates, who 
between them have managed to get 
at details which can be depended 
on, and without exciting Tistrust 
and opposition, have numbered the 
inmates of every house in whole 
districts. For it must be under- 
stood, that as taxation in India of 
articles of comfort, convenience, or 
luxury is unknown, and as the In- 
dian peasant, or landlord, pays lite- 
rally nothing buthis landrevenueand 
a moderate salt-tax, while further 
taxation is, though not dreaded, 
sometimes discussed as a possibilit 
— it has hitherto been considered - 


most impossible to send round w 


batch of officials to make any requi- 
site inquiries without their being 
baffled by apathy or assumed stu- 
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pidity, and perhaps, being met with 


violence. 
When an inquisitivenative official, 
with a brass badge, a reed be- 
hind his ear, and an inkhorn in his 
hand, is seen going the rounds of 
every house in a village, and making 
curious inquiries as to the number 
of its inmates, the population, often 
quick and intelligent, suddenly be- 
eome cloudy and dull: the women 
shriek: the children abscond: some 
men mutter indignantly at the ill- 
bred official impertinence which 
presumes to inquire after a man’s 
womankind : while others, who have 
a vague dread of some visitation, 
they know not what, get up a ru- 
mour that the Koompani Bahadur 
is going forcibly to convert the 
natives, to tax their earthern pots 
and kitchen utensils, to carry off 
their cattle to feed the army of 
the Punjab, to sell their wives in 
slavery to the Emperor of Madras (!), 
and to send their children to be 
sacrificed at the altar of a Raja, 
who lives far away to the south, and 
who is in want of a whole batch of 
tender young innocents to appease 
the anger of some incensed divini- 
ties. No matter how absurd the 
rumour, how monstrous the suppo- 
sition, how solemn the denial of the 
hapless official. That these absurdi- 
ties have arisen, no one knows how, 
without the slightest foundation, in 
the teeth of common sense, and in 
spite of the universal belief that the 
British government is the poor 
man’s stay, is well known to every 
officer of experience ; and we can 
ourselves testify to some within 
our own knowledge. A day after- 
wards, the whole village may be 
ashamed of its credulity: the 
elders may bow down in humilia- 
tion before the reproaches of the 
collector: half the ryots may 
abscond for very shame: but, at 
the time, the report, originating 
sometimes in ignorance and some- 
times in malice, runs like fire 
amongst stubble: words are fol- 
lowed by blows: the quick passions 
of the peasantry are excited, and 
the luckless inquirer into Malthu- 
sian statistics is glad if he can get 
away with a whole skin. 


W. 8. 8-K. 
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MEN AND 
OBERT BROWNINGis a name 


which will serve the future his- 
torian of the English literature of 
the nineteenth century to point the 
moral of genius unfaithful to its 
trust. Endowed by nature with 
those gifts which, duly cultivated, 
enable a man to become a fine poet, 
he has chosen to let them run wild ; 
and what might have been a beauti- 
ful garden is but a wilderness over- 
grown with a rank and riotous vege- 
tation. Writer of plays, of philo- 
sophical poems, of Denatio lyries, 
he has in each class given evidence 
of strong natural powers weakened 
by self-indulgence, by caprice, by 
hankering after originality, by all 
the mental vices which are but so 
many names of vanity and self-seek- 
ing. Instead of looking on his gifts 
of imagination and of intellect as 
entrusted to him for the benefit of 
others, and as imposing on him the 
duty of training their rude forces 
into a perfect faculty of song, he has 
just got out of them the utmost per- 
sonal pleasure that they would yield 
with the least possible trouble. The 
new thoughts, the passionate emo- 
tions, which make life so rich to men 
of the poetic nature, he has enjoyed 
keenly, and they have been to 
him impulses to express himself in 
various forms of rhythmical art. 
But art, except as this mere vehicle 
and vent for his own intellectual 
energy, he has neglected; its mecha- 
nism is troublesome, its processes 
imply self-restraint, laborious dis- 
cipline, and patient exercise of judg- 
ment; its principal object is to com- 
municate to others what the artist 
feels and knows. And Mr. Brown- 
ing not seeming to care for the 
enjoyment, or the instruction he 
could afford his fellow-creatures, but 
only to ease his own conceiving 
mind and fervent heart, naturally 
enough refuses to submit to toil 
which, after all, would probably 
lessen the actual pleasure of com- 
osition, and by refining his taste, 
ower his estimate of his own pro- 
ductions. Well, if man was not 
sent here to help his fellow-man, if 
men of genius especially were not, 
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WOMEN.* 


by the mere possession of that 
genius, emphatically singled out to 
be the helpers of their kind, this wan- 
tonness would be quite intelligible. 

It may fairly be questioned 
whether the pains by which such a 
poet as Mr. Tennyson, for instance, 
makes his poems as good and 
perfect as he can, before offering 
them to the public, ever meets with 
general appreciation, inasmuch as 
such painstaking in a writer demands 
a corresponding painstaking in the 
reader. And still more may it be 
questioned whether the fervid 
fluency of a writer who pours his full 
stream of words, careless how much 
mud is held in deposit by the flood, 
is not accompanied by a larger 
amount of gross self-satisfaction 
than the rigid self-restraint of the 
writer who checks the rapidity of 
his current, and lets the mud fall to 
the bottom before he presents the 
eup—which should be the cup of 
healing—to the nations. On the 
Epicurean theory, there is small 
doubt that Mr. Browning is right; 
it is far pleasanter, for a time at 
least, to i one’s work in the way 
that gives one least trouble. And 
as for fame, or its counterfeit, popu- 
larity, there are silly people enough 
in English society, who look on this 
carelessness as the fitting and only 
garb of genius; who, if a poet will 
but be slovenly, will applaud his 
graceful audacity, and if obscure, 
will worship his profundity. And 
thus laziness and vanity—the two 
most fatal forms of selfishness—do 
their worst, and the cliques are in 
admiration at one of the saddest 
sights under God’s sky, when the 
light that came from heaven burns 
murkier and murkier in a poet’s soul; 
and instead of making God’s world 
more intelligible by unfolding the 
beauty and meaning of its objects and 
events with loving care and grate- 
ful painstaking, he scrawls down the 
first rough hints that suggest them- 
selves to him, and will not even take 
the trouble to make them legible. 
We blame the man who wastes 
bodily strength and beauty in lazi- 
ness or aimless feats, while we 


* Men and Women. By Robert Browning. Two vols. London : Chapman 
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are far too lenient to men of 
high mental power who allow their 
faculties to decay through want of 
proper training, or to become dis- 
torted through false and inferior 
aims. We condemn the man who 
hides his one talent in the earth, 
and refuses to put it to its uses; 
what shall we say to him who, pos- 
sessed of ten talents, wants the self- 
respect which would dictate their 
perfect development, and _ the 
genuine regard for his fellow-crea- 
tures, which would enjoin their 
strenuous employment. 

This may be thought a somewhat 
harsh and rude tone to adopt 
towards a man for writing poems 
disfigured by obscurity, and want- 
ing in the graces of a finished art. 
If poetical genius were showered 
upon men and womenwith unsparing 
hand—if a man with the capacity for 
becoming a true poet were of every- 
day occurrence, one more or less 
would be very little matier, and the 
due cultivation of his gifts would 
chiefly concern himself. It is be- 
cause such poetical faculties as Mr. 
Browning had given him by nature 
are not the ordinary endowment of 
men—because such faculties rightly 
employed we believe to be a most 
precious boon to the nation among 
which they are exercised, that we 
are inclined to treat him, not as a 
whimsical person who chooses to be 
eccentric in a matter indifferent to 
the world, anddefraudshimself alone 
by his caprice, but as one who, 
choosing to make himself a law and 
idol to himself, defrauds the world 
at large of what they would be the 
happier and the wiser for possessing. 
He commits the crime of a man 
who, entrusted with the germ ofa 
great scientific discovery, and en- 
dowed with faculties to work it out 
to a clear result, refuses to undergo 
the labour necessary for this pur- 

ose. We believe that Mr. Brown- 
ing might, had he chosen, have 
become the interpreter of our 
modern life to us in dramas that 
would have recalled the force and 
clearness of the Elizabethan day. 
tg believe that he could have sung 
the 
our time with a lyric intensity which 
would have purified the rough ore 
of our life of its prosaic dross, and 
have reacted on that life to make it 


Men and Women. 


assions and the thoughts of - 
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deeper, truer, and more human. 
He possesses exactly that combina- 
tion of curious and extended obser- 
vation of mankind, with a subtile 
power of analysing motives and a 
vivid imagination, whichis necessary 
for the great dramatist. He shrinks 
from no facts, does not pick his path 
with delicate step along the world’s 
highway, fearful of dirtying his feet, 
is startled at nothing, peers with 
scrutinising glance into byeways, 
alleys, and noisome dens, and what 
he sees he can record, not with the 
cold, natural-history voice of a 
speculator, but the living tones 
of a man who enters into the human 
and passionate element in all the 
varied world of suffering and enjoy- 
ment, of virtue and of crime, of 
good and evil. To fill his mind 
with the elements of dramas, to 
enter by sympathy into the lives, 
characters and conduct of others, 
has plainly been the business of his 
life. What we complain of him for 
is, that he has been satisfied with 
this ; that the stir, and business, and 
passion of the scene has been all he 
cared for ; that what it all meant has 
seldom seemed to occur to him as 
worth asking ; that even for its mere 
dramatic interest he has not cared, 
except as a passing spectacle, keep- 
ing his appetite for excitement on 
the stretch. That what he saw 
clearly for a moment he was bound 
to render as clear to others as lan- 
guage could make it, he seems never 
tohave dreamt; thescrawlthatserved 
to jot down his memoranda, the few 
rough notes that his momentary 
feeling completed for him, seem 
generally to have exhausted his 
interest in the revelations made to 
him. Notonly does he not attempt 
to solve the moral problems which 
a wide experience of men presents 
to him; he will not even take the 
trouble to write the problems out 
legibly for others to study. His 
longest poem, Sordello, is so un- 
intelligible from beginning to end, 
that we once heard an ardent ad- 
mirer of his, and an accomplished 
man, acknowledge that only at the 
third careful reading could one 
begin to see what the poem at all 
meant; and that to the last onl 

faint glimmerings of light flitted 
amid the chasms of black darkness. 
Paracelsus is a grand conception, 
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utterly abortive, through hasty 
execution and slipshod verbiage. 
Pippa Passes is a chaos of fine 
material, through which a grand pur- 
pose begins the creative organising 
movement, but leaves off with the 
merest hint of what the work might 
have become had the natural powers 
of the writer been effectually dis- 
ciplined. Even of the short dra- 
matic lyrics, scarce one approaches 
even completeness of conception, 
and certainly, with one or two excep- 
tions, they are miserably short of 
attainable perfection in execution. 
They are too often mere hints, 
rough sketches, requiring clearer 
statement of facts, more careful 
elaboration of both phrase and 
rhythm. Everywhere alike one 
finds evidence of power not half put 
forth, of first thoughts printed in- 
stead of best thoughts, a facility of 
execution aimed at, the right to and 
faculty of which have not been 
earned by previous labour. A 
genius everywhere profuse, striking, 
vigorous, but which mixes indis- 
criminately weeds and _ flowers, 
utters itself always at random, and 
as often misses as hits its mark. 
Such is, in our opinion, the character 
of the poems which Mr. Browning 
has hitherto published. If his aim 
has been simply to prove himself a 
clever man, he has succeeded; if he 
has aimed at: making his fellow- 
creatures wiser and happier through 
the talents bestowed upon him, his 
success has fallen miserably short of 
what might have been attained by 
the simple resolution to speak as 
intelligibly as he could what he had 
to say. His new volumes have pre- 
cisely the sume faults in about the 
same proportion. We could select 
scarcely one poem from these two 
volumes—with the exception of a par- 
ticular class of poems to be specially 
mentioned—which was not more or 
less spoiled by the most obvious and 
easily removable faults, either of 
conception or execution, or both. 
Many of them are, as they stand, 
utterly unintelligible; the incidents 
to which they refer being neither 
stated nor deducible from the com- 
ment. Mr. Browning may possibly 
hold the key to these enigmas; or 
here and there one of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s intimates may guess at the 
circumstances to which the poems 


Mr, Browning's Carelessness and Haste. 


refer. But this is pure impertinence, 
to publish poems the interpretation 
of which is a private occurrence, or 
a conversation to which the public 
is not admitted, and of which it 
hears only so much as has no mean- 
ing by itself,—just illustrating the 
selfish temper and carelessness for 
the gratification of others which lie 
at the root of all Mr. Browning's 
faults. Of course Mr. Browning 
has a fine reason to give for what we 
attribute to carelessnessandslovenly 
haste. He tells us that: 
Grand, rough old Martin Luther 
Bloomed fables, flowers on furze, 
The better the uncouther : 
Do roses stick like burrs? 
A question we might answer by 
another somewhat more to the pur- 
ose,—Are burrs loved and prized 
ie roses? Ifanirritated feeling of 
having been balked, disappointed, de- 
frauded, be an essential element in 
the impression poetry should make, 
Mr. Browning’s burrs undoubtedly 
often attain their success. Only that 
as the public has the option of sub- 
mitting tothe burr—infliction or not, 
even this success is partial. Then 
again there is a fable applied to 
Keats, of a fisherman on the Tyrian 
coast, who fished up the murex, of 
which straightway artificers and 
handicraftsmen made purple dyes, 
and dyed silk, and got fame and 
riches, while the poor fisherman to 
whom the raw material of the dye 
was owing got neither. 


Mere conchs! not fit for warp or woof! 
Till art comes,—comes to pound and 
squeeze 
And clarify, —refines to proof 
The liquor filtered by degrees, 
While the world stands aloof. 


And there’s the extract, flasked and fine, 
And priced, and saleable at last ! 
And Hobbs, Nobbs, Stokes and Nokes 
combine 
To paint the future from the past, 
Put blue into their line. 
Hobbs hints blue,—straight he turtle 
eats. 
Nobbs prints blue, —claret crowns his 
cup. 
Nokes outdares Stokes in azure feats,— 
Both gorge. Whofished themurex up? 
What porridge had John Keats ? 


Now, this is both unfair to John 
Keats, and false in feeling besides. 
The author of St. Agnes’ Eve was 
not deficient in art, whatever the 
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boy who wrote ZEudymion may 
have been; and the fame of Keats 
stands at least as high as his pro- 
ductions justify, and allows a con- 
siderable margin over for the pro- 
mise of only half-developed powers. 
And the theory itself, that the so- 
ealled originator in poetry is de- 
frauded of his fame be the world, 
which bestows its admiration on 
those who seize, and elaborate, and 
refine his imperfect hints, at once 
unduly exaggerates the powers im- 
plied in such originality, and under- 
rates those of the artist whose genius 
absorbs, digests, and reproduces, or- 
ganically recombined, what has been 
less serviceably employed by the dis- 
coverer. Indeed, we are so depen- 
dent on those who have preceded 
us, and those who aanaall us, that 
originality in any other sense than 
that of thorough assimilation and 
reproduction in fresh forms is some- 
what absurd. Andtoreturn to Mr. 
Browning’s illustration, we suppose 
he would not coolly argue that the 
fisherman who furnished the ma- 
terial of blue paint was really a 
greater genius than the painter who 
employed it upon a picture. And 
with respect to himself we really do 
not see in what peculiar sense he can 
justify his own roughness and ob- 
security by any claim of originality. 
The passions he describes are fami- 
liar,—the characters he draws are 
not more new than those of any 
other writer who looks into life for 
his material. Originality, in our 
sense of the word, he certainly has ; 
that is, he looks about him with his 
own eyes, and not through the spec- 
tacles of school, or sect, or party ; 
he wanders pretty much at will 
through God's and the Devil's 
world, and does not keep himself 
within four walls, however ample 
and well furnished. That is the 
only meaning of originality that is 
worth anything, and this scarcely 
excludes necessarily the qualities 
of the artist by which alone the 
knowledge gained can be com- 
municated in such a manner as 
to win the permanent attention of 
mankind. eats, his favourite, 


died almost in his nonage, and yet ° 


in the few years he lived, his art 
grew even more than his genius, if 
we are reluctantly obliged, for the 
sake of clear distinctions, to separate 
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what are but form and substance. 
Mr. Browning has been before the 
mae twenty years at least, and 

is art is as wine’ and rude and 
ineffective now as it was at first. 
Neither Keats nor Martin Luther 
will serve his turn for an excuse. 
He had much better ponder on the 
fable he has put into Luther's 
mouth. Date and dabitur are twins 
—God has given to him that he 
might give to others; he has ac- 
cepted the gift, but refused the 
labour implied in the condition. It 
is no question of genius too high 
and noble for the arts of grammar 
and rhythm and phrase, but simply 
of genius allied to a will not resolute 
enough to carn fairly the renown it 
seeks, to a vanity seeking by bye- 
ways a royal road to enduring 
poetic fame. And now enough of 
prologuing ; let us see proof of 
what has been asserted. 

We have charged some of the 
poems of these volumes with being 
utterly unintelligible. Will any one 
venture to solve the riddle of Women 
and Roses? which we quote entire, 
lest it should be supposed the mean- 
ing lurks in some passage omitted: — 

I dream of a red-rose tree. 
And which of its roses three 
Is the dearest rose to me? 


Round and round, like a dance of snow 
In a dazzling drift, as its guardians, go 
Floating the women faded for ages, 
Sculptured in stone, on the poet's pages. 
Then follow the women fresh and gay, 
Living and loving and loved to-day. 
Last, in the rear, flee the multitude of 
maidens, 
Beauties unborn. 
dence, 
They circle their rose on my rose tree. 


And all, to one ca- 


Dearrose, thy term is reached, 
Thy leaf hangs loose and bleached: 
Bees pass it unimpeached. 


Stay then, stoop, since I cannot climb, 

You, great shapes of the antique time! 

How shall I fix you, fire you, freeze you, 

Break my heart at your feet to please 

you ! 

Oh ! to possess, and be possessed ! 

Heartsthat beat ’neatheach pallid breast! 

But once of love, the poesy, the passion, 

Drink once and die !—In vain, the same 

fashion, 

They circle their rose on my rose tree. 
Dear rose, thy joy’s undimmed ; 
Thy cup is ruby-rimmed, 

Thy cup’s heart nectar- brimmed. 
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Deep as drops from a statue's plinth 

The bee sucked in by the hyacinth, 

So will I bury me while burning, 

Quench like him ata plunge my yearning, 

Eyes in your eyes, lips on your lips! 

Fold me fast where the cincture slips, 

Prison all my soul in eternities of plea- 
sure ! 

Girdle me once ! 
measure 

They circle their rose on my rose tree. 


But no—in their old 


Dear rose without a thorn, 
Thy bud’s the babe unborn: 
First streak of a new morn. 
Wings, lend wings for the cold, the 
clear ! 

What's far conquers what is near. 

Roses will bloom nor want beholders, 

Sprung from the dust where our own 
flesh moulders. 

What shall arrive with the cycle’s 
change ? 

A novel grace and a beauty strange. 

I will make an Eve, be the artist that 
began her, 

Shaped her to his mind !—Alas ! in like 
manner 

They circle their rose on my rose tree. 


Our next evidence shall be a pair 
of poems, the first of which is in 
Browning's best style ; the second in 
nearly, though not quite, his worst. 
It is not, of course, because the first 
is tender, devoted, and full of a 
gracious sweetness, while the second 
represents caprice, affection on the 
wane, the ungracious side of love 
and marriage, that the former is to 
be preferred; but because in the 
former the images are clear, their 
symbolic meaning apprehended with 
no more effort than belongs to poetry 
of this kind, the rhythm musical, 
and the phrase natural, and in good 
taste,—while in the latter the lan- 
guage of things employed to ex- 
press the sentiment is of the ob- 
scurest interpretation; the con- 
nexion of the thoughts broken and 
abrupt ; two passages—though the 
»oem is so short—disfigured, the one 
[ inanity, the other by an allusion, 
the irrelevance of which would 
shock most persons, if its profanity 
did not; and the conclusion most 
lame and impotent. We donotsay 
that a wife might not write such a 
oem in playful menace to her hus- 
Band, or by way of serious warning, 
and prefer in the latter case to veil 
her serious meaning in a cipher of 
which her husband held the key; but 
as written for the public it contrasts 
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in all the points we have mentioned 
most disadvantageously with its 
pendant. We mark in italies the 
two passages to which we par- 
ticularly refer above :— 


ONE WAY OF LOVE. 


All June I bound the rose in sheaves. 

Now, rose by rose, I strip the leaves, 

And strew them where Pauline may 
pass. 

She will not turn aside? Alas! 

Let them lie. Suppose they die? 

The chance was they might take her 
eye. 

How many a month I strove to suit 

These stubborn fingers to the lute ! 

To-day I venture all I know. 

She will not hear my music? So! 

Break the string—fold music's wing. 

Suppose Pauline had bade me sing ! 


My whole life long I learned to love. 
This hour my utmost art I prove 
And speak my passion.—Heaven or 
hell ? 
She will not give me heaven? ’Tis well! 
Lose who may—I still can say, 
Those who win heaven, blest are they. 
ANOTHER WAY OF LOVE, 
June was not over, 
Though past the full, 
And the best of her roses 
Had yet to blow, 
When a man I know 
(But shall not discover, 
Since ears are dull, 
And time discloses) 


Turned him and said with a man’s true 
air, 

Half sighing a smile in a yawn, as 
*twere, — 

‘If I tire of your June, will she greatly 
care ?” 


Well, Dear, in-doors with you! 
True, serene deadness 
Tries a man’s temper. 
What's in the blossom 
June wears on her bosom ? 
Can it clear scores with you ? 
Sweetness and redness, 
Eadem semper ! 


Go, let me care for it greatly or slightly! 

If June mends her bowers now, your 
hand left unsightly 

By plucking their roses,—my June will 
do rightly. 


And after, for pastime, 
If June be refulgent 

With flowers in completeness, 
All petals, no prickles, 
Delicious as trickles 

Of wine poured at mass-time,— 
And choose One indulgent 
To redness and sweetness : 
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Or if, with experience of man and of 
spider, 

She use my June-lightning, the strong 
insect ridder, 

To stop the fresh spinning,—why, June 
will consider. 


IfMr. Browningshowedsymptoms 
of indifference early in his honey- 
moon, this Another Way of Love 
would have been a very pretty and 
meaning reproof and warning to 
him—with the exception of the sacra- 
mental wine allusion,—just the sort 
of note in verse a poetical wife 
might write to her poetical hus- 
band; but, coram populo, such lover's 
talk of broken sentences, hints sig- 
nificant to the parties talking and 
no one else, is almost impertinent. 
We should not of course lay one 
such poem as a very heavy charge 
against any man, but itis a specimen 
of a style which disfigures the ma- 
jority of Mr. Browning’s shorter 
poems—a preference for allusive 
writing which has an air of clever- 
ness and refinement, and ends in 
being too often simply unmeaning, 
because it may mean anything or 
nothing. And that most ineffective 
conclusion—why, June will consider 
—is just an example of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s favourite plan of writing a poem 
that, so to speak, leads to nothing, 
has no end, is but a fragment of 
versified talk, as if the very essence 
of art was not to present things com- 
pletely from a particular point of 
view. We have in these volumes 
abundant instances of this most pro- 
voking of faults in a writer whose 
fragments are good enough to in- 
terest one,—none more striking than 
a comparatively long and _ highly- 
wrought poem, with the title Childe 
Roland to the Dark Tower came. 
The poem consists of thirty-four 
stanzas of six lines each, and is, we 
suppose, allegorical; but from be- 
ginning to end we can discover no 
hint as to what the allegory means, 
and find only description prepara- 
tory to some adventure which is 
to disclose the symbol of the ‘ dark 
tower’ and its terrible neighbour- 
hood — but the adventure never 


comes off in the poem, which thus 


closes :— 
There they stood, ranged along the hill- 


sides—met 
To view the last of me, a living frame 
For one more picture! in a sheet of 
flame 
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I saw them and I knew them all. And 
yet 

Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips I set 

And blew. ‘Childe Roland to the 


Dark Tower came.’ 


This seems to us very much like 
making a fool of the public, and all 
the worse for the striking ability 
lavished upon the fragment, as if a 
showman should hang round his 
caravan-front with the most won- 
derful pictures of the rarities on 
view inside, and the public after 
‘walking up, walking up,’ should 
find nothing behind the front, not 
even four bare walls. We guess 
what the fate of the showman would 
be if a pump or a pond were at 
hand. Such impatience of the 
labour necessary to work out fine 
conceptions, such a resting satisfied 
with the portico to which a temple 
naturally belongs, is at least as 
good an instance of ‘indolence 
which aspires to strive’ as the story 
of The Statue and the Bust, one of 
the best poems, undoubtedly, in these 
volumes, interesting in itself as a his- 
tory, and well told in a terza vima 
new, if we mistake not, to the English 
language, but as usual with Brown- 
ing, marred by a close, in whicha fine 
moral struggles obscurely through 
slovenly phraseology, and—its coun- 
terpart and cause—thought only 
half elaborated. The story is of a 
Grand Duke of Florence, mh loved 
and was loved by the bride of one of 
his ministers, both resolving to act 
out their love,and both dallying with 
this purpose till years flew by, and 
the Car and her lover grew old 
and died baffled of their ‘ life’s set 

rize.’ Before this, however, the 
ady has her bust, in scorn of her 
feebleness of will, executed by Rob- 
bia, and set in the cornice over the 
window at which she used to watch 
the Grand Duke pass daily ; and the 
duke has himself, from a similar 
feeling, cast in bronze, by John of 
Douay, on horseback, in the square, 
looking up to the window where his 
lady-love sat. Mr. Browning fan- 
cies the two in their tombs ponder- 
ing what a gift life was, and sensible 
they had missed its aim, and thus 
delivers his moral of their story :— 


I hear your reproach—‘ But delay was 
best, 

For their end was a crime!’—Oh, a 
crime will do 

As well, I reply, to serve for a test, 
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As a virtue golden through and through, 

Sufficient to vindicate itself 

And prove its worth at a moment’s view. 

Must a game be played for the sake of 
pelf ? 

Where a button goes, ’twere an epigram 

To offer the stamp of the very Guelph. 

The true has no value beyond the sham. 

As well the counter as coin, I submit, 

When your table’s a hat, and your prize 
a dram. 

Stake your counter as boldly every whit, 

Venture as truly, use the same skill, 

Do your best, whether winning or losingit, 

If you choose to play—is my principle! 

Let a man contend to the uttermost 

For his life’s set prize, be it what it will! 

The counter our lovers staked was lost 

As surely as if it were lawful coin : 

And the sin I impute to each frustrate 
ghost 

Was, the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin, 


Though the end in sight was a crime, I 
sa: 


You of the virtue, (we issue join) 
How strive you? De te, fabula/ 

Here is the bold morality of a 
man who refuses to see life through 
conventional spectacles ; but unless 
one were tolerably familiar with the 
train of thought that energy of act 
and force of purpose are the most 
important elements in character, 
and that life is given to test these, 
we should hardly make out Mr. 
Browning’s meaning clearly from 
the slovenly and careless enuncia- 
tion of it in these stanzas. Nor 
ought a poet of Mr. Browning’s 
principles to state thus nakedl 
what is only a half-truth after all, 
and which Mr. Browning knows as 
well as we do to be only a half- 
truth. But it would have given him 
some trouble, we suppose, to re-write 
these concluding stanzas so as to 
express his meaning less obscurely, 
and with its proper limitation. So 
he leaves his word-puzzles to acute 
people, and his morality to shift for 
itself: one consequence of which 
is that he has spoiled the effect of 
what would otherwise be one of the 
most complete and striking poems 
in his collection. 

Our main object in this paper 
is to show how Mr. Browning de- 
frauds himself of sympathy and 
fame, and his readers of enjoy- 
ment, by not doing justice to 
his own genius,—by wilfulness, ca- 
price, and carelessness. Here is 
a pair of poems that are short 
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enough to be quoted largely, the 
first of which is almost perfect— 
quite perfect but for an occasional 
awkwardness of phrase, perhaps 
mainly due to the frequency and 
doubling of the rhyme. While the 
second, conceived as tenderly and 
as truly, is wholly sacrificed to a 
metre that is but disjointed prose, 
and an arrangement of rhymes that 
baffles ordinary ears to catch,— 
rhymes that are so to the eye 
merely, like an occasional uninten- 
tional jingling of like sounds in 
careless prose :— 


A WOMAN’S LAST WORD. 


T.et’s contend no more, Love, 
Strive nor weep— 

All be as before, Love, 
—Only sleep ! 
* * * - 

Be a god and hold me 
With a charm— 

Be a man and fold me 
With thine arm! 

Teach me, only teach, Love! 
As I ought 

I will speak thy speech, Love, 
Think thy thought— 

Meet, if thou require it, 
Both demands, 

Laying flesh and spirit 
In thy hands ! 

That shall be to-morrow 
Not to-night : 

I must bury sorrow 
Out of sight. 


—Must a little weep, Love, 
—Foolish me! 

And so fall asleep, Love, 
Loved by thee. 


IN A YEAR. 
Never any more 
While I live, 
Need I hope to see his face 
As before. 
Once his love grown chill, 
Mine may strive— 
Bitterly we re-embrace, 
Single still. 
Was it something said, 
Something done, 
Vexed him? was it touch of hand, 
Turn of head? 
Strange ? that very way 
Love begun. 
1 as little understand 
Love's decay. 
* * * * 
Was it wrong to own, 
Being truth? : 
Why should all the giving prove 
His alone? 
H 
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I had wealth and ease, 
Beauty, youth— 

Since my lover gave me love, 
I gave these. 


That was all I meant, 
—To be just, 

And the passion I had raised 
To content. 

Since he chose to change 
Gold for dust, 

If I gave him what he praised 
Was it strange? 

Would he loved me yet, 
On and on, 

While I found some way undreamed 
—Paid my debt! 

Gave more life and more, 
Till, all gone, 

He should smile ‘She never seemed 
Mine before. 

‘ What—she felt the while, 
Must I think ? 

Love's so different with us men,’ 
He should smile. 

‘ Dying for my sake— 
White and pink! 

Can’t we touch these bubbles then 
But they break?’ 


Dear, the pang is brief. 
Do thy part, 

Have thy pleasure. How perplext 
Grows belief ! 

Well, this cold clay clod 
Was man’s heart. 

Crumble it—and what comes next? 
Is it God? 


We say that the man who could 
write the first of these poems, and 
did write the second, must be utterly 
reckless in the employment of his 
faculties, utterly careless whether 
his art produce beauty or de- 
formity. More often, however, 
Mr. Browning’s caprice mixes in 
the same poem the best and 
the worst, and that is to our think- 
ing a still greater offence. The 
two first poems of the collection are 
instances. Love among the Ruins 
is really a description of some such 
place as Old Sarum, vivid with 
touches of wonderful pictorial 
power, but which is continually 
marred by the sacrifice of meaning 
and appropriate language to a 
metre quite unadapted for the sub- 
ject predominant, though not un- 
adapted for the subject indicated in 


the title. Talk about the old city and - 


its ruins fills eleven and a half of 
fourteen stanzas, the love occupies a 
stanza and a half, and the moral the 
concluding stanza. How beautiful 
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a poem Browning might have writ- 
ten in this metre had he almost re- 
versed these proportions, and taken 
the pains such a metre demands, 
may be judged from this specimen, 
jn which the love is included :— 
And I know, while thus the quiet 
coloured eve 
Smiles to leave 
To their folding, all our many-tinkling 
fleece 
In such ’ 
And the slopes and rills in undistin- 
guished grey 
Melt away— 


That a girl with eager eyes and yellow 
hair 


Waits me there 
In the turret, whence the charioteers 
caught soul 
For the goal, 
When the king looked, where she looks 
now, breathless, dumb 
Till I come. 


But he looked upon the city, every side, 
Far and wide, 
All the mountains topped with temples, 
all the glades’ Colonnades, 
All the causeys, bridges, aqueducts, — 
and then, 
All the men! 
When I do come, she will speak not, 
she will stand, 
Either hand 
On my shoulder, give her eyes the first 
embrace 
Of my face, 
Ere we rush, ere we extinguish sight 


and h 
ach on each, 
* > 


Oh, heart! oh, blood that freezes, blood 
that burns ! 
Earth’s returns 
For whole centuries of folly, noise and 
sin ! 
Shut them in, 
With their triumphs and their glories 
and the rest. 
Love is best! 


The next poem—A Lover's Quar- 
rel—is one of our especial favourites, 
because it is at once so intensely 
passionate, so Maud-like in parts, 
and so thoroughly modern and 
domestic. Yet such stanzas as these 
come in and spoil our pleasure :— 
What's in the ‘ Times ?’—a scold 
At the emperor deep and cold ; 
He has taken a bride 
To his gruesome side, 

That's as fair as himself is bold : 
There they sit ermine-stoled, 

And she powders her hair with gold. 


> ” 
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Could but November come, 

Were the noisy birds struck dumb 
At the warning slash 
Of his driver’s-lash—- 

I would laugh like the valiant Thumb 
Facing the castle glum 

And the giant’s fee-faw-fum ! 


Perhaps Mr. Browning would 
justify such writing on the ground 
of its representing fairly the tone of 
mind depicted ; but art’s realism is 
surely not to be confounded with 
literalness, the artist’s business is 
not to make poem speak and look 
exactly as they would speak and 
look, with all the accidents of human 
weakness about them. It is a large 
subject to discuss, but surely art is 
not daguerreotyping, even if the 
literal truth for which we value the 
sun-picture were attainable by the 
artist. Mr. Browning seems to us 
wholly to forget this distinction, 
and in forgetting it to abdicate 
altogether the true function of the 

oet. 

The blemishes we have been no- 
ticing are blemishes for the most 
part upon poems ofa serious or im- 
passioned cast, and may be classed 
as faults of oui arising from 
impatience and feebleness of pur- 
pose, producing fragments instead 
of wholes ; and as faults of execu- 
tion, where a similar dislike of 
labour and carelessness of perfec- 
tion produce doggrel. But Mr. 
Browning is fond of the grotesque 
for its own sake. Odd phrases, 
startling rhymes, strange arrange- 
ments, sudden transitions of thought, 
all kinds of eccentricities of style, 
have a fascination for him, we 
imagine, apart from the saving of 
labour accomplished by their means, 
and he writes whole poems appa- 
rently with little other object than 
to indulge this taste. It may 
easily be imagined that the writer 
who cannot keep himself from dog- 
grel in poems intended to conve 
grave thoughts and tender senti- 
ments, will play antics sufficiently 
extravagant when his purpose is to 
set things in the light of a playful 
or a tragical humour. But Mr. 
Browning unfortunately wants both 
wit to furnish the garb of wisdom 
in her sportive moods, and taste to 
warn him where the dangerous 
edge of sense and nonsense runs. 
He has not feeling enough of con- 
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gruity to venture safely on a style 
im which airy grace and ease of 
movement are the condition of suc- 
cess. He tumbles, like a man who 
cannot keep his legs, not like a man 
who has such perfect command of 
his muscles that he can balance 
himself in a position of unstable 
equilibrium. And when he seeks 
to exhibit, as he sometimes does, 
the true grotesque, the blending of 
the tragic and comic, the terrible 
and the ridiculous, he seems to us, 
from a want of earnestness of feel- 
ing, or habitual carelessness of exe- 
cution, to fall short at buffoonery. 
We have specimens of both classes 
of poems in these volumes. Old 
Pictures at Florence and Master 
Hugues of Saxe Gotha belong to 
the former; The Heretic’s Tragedy 
and Holy-Cross Day to the latter. 
In not one of these are evidences of 
Mr. Browning’s imagination and 
intellectual capacity wanting—the 
power to bring realities before his 
mind, and the power to think about 
them to some purpose when they 
are there; but what he sees he 
scrawls on his canvas with such a 
rough and ready hand, and what he 
thinks he expresses in such broken 
hints and “_ strange jargon, that 
the reader has a task to perform in 
getting through them, quite unne- 
cessary from any soeieadiae natural 
to the thoughts, or any obscurity to 
the things themselves, and strikingly 
illustrating the truth that the labour 
of a reader is generally in inverse 
proportion to that of the writer 
whose works he is studying. Here 
is a passage in which Mr. ae 
is complaining of his ill-luck in find- 
ing no buried scrap of any of the 
early Florentine painters whose 
praises he is singing, and after a 
mere tiresome list of names, about 
as suitable to verse as an auctioneer’s 
catalogue, he goes on :— 
I, that have haunted the dim San 
Spirito, 
(Or was it rather the Ognissanti ?) 
Stood on the altar-steps, patient and 
weary too! 
Nay, I shall have it yet, detur amanti/ 
My Koh-i-noor—or (if that’s a plati- 
tude) 
Jewel of Giamschid, the Persian Sofi’s 
eye! 
So, in anticipative gratitude, 
What if I take up my harp and pro- 
phesy ? 


H 2 
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When the hour is ripe, and a certain 
dotard 
Pitched, no parcel that needs in- 
voicing, 
To the worst side of the Mont St. Go- 
thard, 
Have, to begin by way of rejoicing, 
None of that shooting the sky (blank 
cartridge), 
No civic guards, all plumes and lac- 
quer, 
Hunting Radetzky’s soul like a part- 
ridge 
Over Morello with squib and cracker. 
We'll shoot this time better game and 
bag ’em hot— 
No display at the stone of Dante, 
But a kind of Witan-agemot 
(‘ Casa Guidi,’ quod videas ante) 
To ponder Freedom restored to Florence, 
How Art may return that departed 
with her. 
Go, hated house, go trace each of the 
Loraine’s ! 
And bring us the days of Orgagna 
hither. 
How we shall prologuise, how we shall 
perorate, 
Say fit things upon art and history— 
Set truth at blood-heat and the false at 
a zero rate, 
Make of the want of the age no mys- 
tery ! 
Contrast the fructuous and sterile eras, 
Show, monarchy its uncouth cub 
licks 
Out of the bear’s shape to the chi- 
mera’s— 
Pure Art’s birth being still the re- 
public's ! 


Is this the style of thing that 
is to be our latest improvement on 
Whistlecraft, or Beppo? To us it 
appears to be the motley without 
the wit and wisdom it covered; the 
cap and the bells without the teem- 
ing brain and bright eye. Better 
grave dulness than this spasmodic 
folly ; better the sober plodding of 
the patient ass along the beaten 
highway of prose than this insane 
kicking up of heels, meaningless 
braying, and sportive breaches of 
asinine manners, in the rich pasture- 
meadow of poetry. 

It was remarked above that one 
class of poems was to be excepted 
from the generalcensure passed upon 
these volumes. Those who are fa- 


miliar with Mr. Browning’s previous - 


writings will hardly fail to guess 
that we allude to compositions in 
which the exhibition of character is 
effected by a single discourse—so- 
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liloquy, couversation, or epistle. 
Mr. tennis faults appear less 
in this form than in any other, 
either because a certain laxity of 
style is not unbefitting the colloquial 
character of the subject, and the 
framework admits readily of con- 
siderable discursiveness, and easy 
passing from topic to topic; or be- 
cause Mr. Browning’s forte really 
lies rather in exhibiting the intel- 
lectual and moral characteristics of 
aman or an age, than in giving ex- 
pression to the affections and the 
passions. Then, too, the loose blank 
verse in which these poems are ge- 
nerally written, favours that facility 
of execution which he affects. What- 
ever be the cause or causes, these 
oems certainly appear to us to be 
y far his best. In the collected 
edition of his works we prefer My 
Last Duchess, The Bishop orders his 
Tomb at St. Praxed, and The So- 
liloguy of the Spanish Cloister, to 
most of the others; and in these 
new volumes, Fra Lippo Lippi, The 
Epistle of Karshish, How it strikes a 
Contemporary, Bishop Blougram’s 
Apology, Andrea del Sarto, and 
Cleon, give us the highest idea of 
Mr. Browning's great abilities, and 
indicate powers of character-paint- 
ing, and of seizing the — of a 
ee or historical question, 
that would render him a fine bio- 
grapher or essayist. In fact it is 
only where perfection of form is a 
necessary element in success that 
Mr. Browning fails; and, as we 
have said all along, not from want 
of genius but of art—that is, of 
training, self-restraint, judgment, 
and labour. Unfortunately, to a 
lyric poet, these qualities are 
scarcely less important than genius. 
Short and perfect is the standard for 
lyric poetry ; the occasional snoozes 
that are allowed to the authors of 
Tliads are unpardonable in Horace 
and Anacreon; and the general 
brightness, intelligence, and imagi- 
nation, that atone in a prose writer 
for all kinds of faults of style and 
incompletenesses of thought, will go 
very little way to base a poet’s per- 
manent reputation. But in these 
character-pieces of Browning’s we 
do not ask for more than the vigour 
of a sketch, and that we get. Here, 
for instance, Fra Lippo Lippi, caught 
by the police in a very questionable 
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neighbourhood at night, recounts to 
the chief of the party his early ex- 
perience of life, the way he became 
amonk, and from a monk, who could 
be taught nothing, a painter, who 
could paint anything. 


Thank you! my head being crammed, 
their walls a blank, 

Never was such prompt disemburden- 
ing. 

First, every sort of monk, the black and 
white, 

I drew them, fat and lean : then, folks at 
church, 

From good old gossips waiting to con- 
fess 

Their cribs of barrel-droppings, candle- 
ends, — 

To the breathless fellow at the altar- 
foot, 

Fresh from his murder, safe and sitting 
there 

With the little children round him in a 
row 

Of admiration, half for his beard and half 

For that white anger of his victim’s son 

Shaking a fist at him with one fierce 
arm, 

Signing himself with the other because 
of Christ 

(Whose sad face on the cross sees only 
this 

After the passion of a thousand years) 

Till some poor girl, her apron o’er her 
head 

Which the intense eyes looked through, 
came at eve 

On tip-toe, said a word, dropped in a 
loaf, 

Her pair of ear-rings and a bunch of 
flowers 

The brute took growling, prayed, and 
then was gone. 

I painted all, then cried ‘’tis ask and 
have— 

Choose, for more’s ready !’ 

* om * *~ 
You be judge ! 

You speak no Latin more than I, be- 
like— 

However, you're my man, you've seen 
the world 

—The beauty and the wonder and the 
power, 

The shapes of things, their colours, 
lights and shades, 

Changes, surprises,—and God made it 
all! 

—For what? do you feel thankful, ay or 
no, 

For this fair town’s face, yonder river's 
line, 

The mountain round it and the sky 
above, 

Much more the figures of man, woman, 
child, 
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These are the frame to? 
about ? 

To be passed o’er, despised? or dwelt 
upon, 

Wondered at? oh, this last of course, 
you say. 

But why not do as well as say,—paint 
these 

Just as they are, careless what comes of 
it ? 
God’s works 
it crime 
To let a truth slip. Don’t object, ‘ His 
works 

Are here already—nature is complete : 

Suppose you reproduce her—(which you 
can't) 

There’s no advantage! you must beat 
her, then.’ 

For, don’t you mark, we’re made so that 
we love 

First when we see them painted, things 
we have passed 

Perhaps a hundred times nor cared tosee ; 

And so they are better, painted—better 
to us, 

Which is thesame thing. Art was given 
for that— 

God uses us to help each other so, 

Lending our minds out. 


What's it all 


paint anyone, and count 


We do not think any other of the 
poems of this class equal on the 
whole to this, but they are all inte- 
resting, and thoroughly well worth 
reading. 

And now, in closing Mr. Brown- 
ing’s volumes we hope neither he 
nor any of our readers will for a 
moment mistake the tone and inten- 
tion of our remarks. If we valued 
Mr. Browning’s abilities at a lower 
rate, we certainly should have 
treated his faults with more leniency, 
and should have had no difficulty in 
filling our pages with admirable 
passages, at some few almost per- 
fect poems. Compared with ninety- 
nine of a hundred volumes of contem- 
porary poetry, these of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s are a treasury of beauty, and 
sense, and feeling; and it is just 
because we feel how great Mr. 
Browning's capacity is still—though 
his vices of style have the strength 
of indurate habits—that we think 
criticism worth bestowing upon 
him. There is not more than one 
poet of the present day whose 
genius is superior to his. If Mr. 
Tennyson is not to be brought into 
comparison with him, it is, however, 
mainly because he respects himself 
and respects the public, and is too 
snebolal to his Master for the gifts 
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he has bestowed upon him to play 
tricks with himself. He gives the 
world of his best, and the world 
honours him, and will go on to 
honour him increasingly. If Mr. 
Browning covets his fame and use- 
fulness, he must show the same 
sensitive artistic conscience, which 
is after all but acting on the prin- 
ciple that great talents are — 
men for the glory of God and the 

ood of mankind. And if he wants 

igher authority for this reeommen- 
dation than ours, or than his own 
best sense upon the matter, let him 
take to heart what England’s second 
greatest dramatist said of her 
greatest dramatist and poet; and 
not scorn to follow advice drawn by 
Ben Jonson from Shakspeare’s ex- 
ample. He probably knows the 
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lines well enough, but they deserve 
to be constantly repeated, and 
written in letters of gold round the 
cornice of every poet’s study :— 


‘Yet must I not give Nature all: thy 


art, 
My gentle Shakspere, must enjoy a part. 
For though the poet’s matter Nature be, 
= art doth give the fashion; and, that 
ne 
Who casts to write a living line, must 
sweat 
(Such as thine are) and strike the second 
heat 
Upon the Muses’ anvil; turn the same 
(And himself with it) that he thinks to 
frame ; 
Or, for the laurel, he may gain a scorn, — 
For a good poet’s made as well as born: 
And such wert thou.’ 


G. B.—T. C. C. 


SCOTCH UNIVERSITY REFORM.* 


NHE Scotch Universities seem to 
have enjoyed a higher reputa- 
tion in the early part of this cen- 
tury than they do at present. Their 
former fame was due in part to the 
eminence of individual professors, 
and in part to the fact of their 
teaching being more in harmony 
with the intellectua! life of that 
time than the system of studies then 
ursued at the English universities. 
his reputation reflected its lustre 
on a later period, and the country 
for a long time remained satisfied 
with the efficiency of its academic 
institutions. Of late years however 
a desire for important reforms has 
sprung up, both within the universi- 
ties themselves and outside their 
walls, among persons who are keenly 
alive to the necessity of raising the 
tone of the higher education in Scot- 
land. The theological differences 
in the country have helped to draw 
attention to this subject, and one 
great result has already been 
gained by the abolition of religious 


tests, which were formerly imposed 


upon all professors. The discus- 
sions about English University Re- 
form contributed in some degree to 
rouse a similar spirit in the north ; 
and the agitation about ‘Scotch 


grievances’ has drawn attention to 
the deficiencies of the universities, 
at least in the way of endowments. 
But the practical importance of the 
subject has been forced upon public 
attention by the results of the late 
examination for the Indian Civil 
Service. The Scotch universities 
when for the first time brought into 
competition with the sister institu- 
tions of England and Ireland, did 
not maintain an equal place. Yet 
the examination was calculated to 
favour a student who had been suc- 
cessfully trained in a wide range of 
studies, and in whom those general 
literary and speculative interests 
had been developed, which the 
northern universities are supposed 
to foster. It has been woe as an 
excuse for this failure that Scotch 
candidates were at a disadvantage, 
owing to the fact that none of the 
examiners were selected from the 
northern universities. We do not 
believe that the resultwas materially 
affected by this circumstance. What- 
ever were the merits or defects of 
the papers set on English history 
and iseateta; on classics, on mental 
philosophy, &c., they certainly ap- 

ar to have been quite free from the 
ault of reflecting the peculiarities of 


* On the Advancement of Learning in Scotland ; a Letter to the Right Hon. 
the Lord Provost and Town Council of Edinburgh, by John Stuart Blackie, Pro- 
fessor of Greek. Edinburgh, 1855. 
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any system of teaching. Yet it 
seems only fair that on a future oc- 
casion the Scotch universities should 
be represented in the examination, 
as well as those of England and Ire- 
land. 

But we think that those have 
done more wisely who, instead of 
suggesting excuses for Scotch 
failure, or trying to throw discredit 
on the whole principle of examina- 
tions, have sought a remedy for the 
evil in a proposed reform of the 
universities. The question has been 
ably and temperately discussed in 
most of the leading newspapers in 
Edinburgh. An association has 
been formed for ‘the extension of 
the universities,’ which besides con- 
taining the names of some of the 
most eminent members of the 
Scotch bar, and of the Scotch col- 
legiate bodies, has received the 
adhesion of two of the most illus- 
trious men of the present day—Mr. 
Carlyle and Mr. Macaulay. The 
association, in its printed circular, 
calls attention to the Indian exami- 
nations, and expressly states, that 
in the present condition of educa- 
tion it is ‘extremely unlikely that 
young men, who are educated in 
the universities of Scotland, will be 
able in general to compete success- 
fully with their rivals from other 
universities. The question has 
moreover been stamped as one of 
public interest, by being made the 
subject of a leading article in The 
Times, of Thursday, Nov. 22nd. 

We propose briefly to discuss the 
subject, as we do not entirely agree 
either with the views announced in 
the circular of the ‘ association,’ nor 
altogether with those eloquently 
and humorously expressed by Pro- 
fessor Blackie, in the pamphlet, the 
title of which we have prefixed to 
this article. 

But on one point we wish to 
guard ourselves against miscon- 
struction. We regard the throw- 
ing open of the Indian appointments 
as a fitting occasion, but not as the 
main ground or reason for directing 
attention to the present state of 
academic teaching in Scotland. If 
we thought, as some seem to think, 
that there was any danger of our 
universities renouncing their true, 
or at least their ideal oflice of foster- 
ing the speculative intellect of the 
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country, and sinking into mere 
training seminaries for the attain- 
ment of valuable prizes, we should 
regard the throwing open of these 
appointments as a great evil in- 
stead of being a great blessing to 
the cause of education. But the 
fear that some persons entertain of 
the success of what is called ‘ cram- 
ming’ for examinations, implies an 
unworthy distrust of the intellectual 
qualifications of examiners. So long 
as they are appointed from the ¢/ite 
of the different universities in the 
country, we have full confidence 
that well-disciplined faculty, origi- 
nality, and power of mind, good 
sense, taste, and general culture 
will tell more in favour of a candi- 
date than accumulated stores of 
heterogeneous information. The 
belief in the powers of ‘ cramming’ 
is chiefly found among persons 
who have had no experience in 
university examinations, or in those 
who, having tried its effects unsuc- 
cessfully in their own cases, attri- 
bute their rivals’ superiority to a 
more efficient prosecution of the 
same process. The Scotch univer- 
sities may look to their chances of 
obtaining their share of the prizes 
open to the country by producing 
better educated students—a result 
more likely to be obtained by a 
more thorough system of teaching— 
as distinguished from merely /ec- 
turing on—the existing branches of 
study, than by founding new profes- 
sorial chairs for all the special sub- 
jects required by the examination. 
Professor Blackie deserves the 
greatest credit and the warmest 
thanks of all university reformers, 
for the boldness with which he tells 
his countrymen things, which, if 
true, must be extremely disagree- 
able to many of his readers. We 
heartily agree with many of his 
views and suggestions; we differ 
from him on some questions, and 
are inclined to put great stress on 
certain points not touched by him 
at all. Tn the first place, he seems 
to us to lay too an stress on the 
advancement of special learning, as 
being the proper function of a uni- 
versity. We do not sympathize 
very strongly in his wish to finda 
qualified ‘ professor of phlebotomy ’ 
in a person ‘ who will explain to you 
the whole theory and history of 
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blood-letting, from the precepts of 
earliest Egyptian drugmen in pre- 
Homeric times, to the dietetic pro- 
tests of Erasistratus of Ceos, in the 
third century before Christ,’ &c. 
Yet, though regarding well-trained 
power of mind as more important 
than learning, we agree with him 
that it is not creditable to the Scotch 
universities that ‘the few men who 
have done something to support our 
national reputation for sibel 
and research are not academical 
men at all.’ We believe that his 
own translation of A®schylus, and 
the writings of Professor Ramsay, 
of Glasgow, might be mentioned in 
ualification of this statement ; but 
the general truth must be admitted, 
that the Scotch universities, what- 
ever they may have done or may be 
doing by teaching, have of late con- 
tributed very little by writing to the 
advancement of learning and scho- 
larship. Nor have they maintained 
their ancient reputation by the 
roduction of original works on 
Mental philosophy. The only com- 
plete work lately emanating from a 
Scotch university, that testifies to 
the world that the countrymen of 
Hume and Adam Smith have not 
lost the faculty of abstract specula- 
tion that once distinguished them, 
is The Institutes of Metaphysic, 
by Professor Ferrier, of St. An- 
drew’s. While we do not think 
that the production of original 
or standard works is the special 
function of a university, yet their 
entire absence is indicative of some 
want of vigour or enthusiasm on the 
part of professors. The delight in 
extending the limits of knowledge, 
and the impulse to communicate 
discovery, will not in general be 
satisfied with the limited audience 
of a class-room. 

Still a university, though failing 
to promote any special departments 
of learning, may do its work effi- 
ciently by imparting a good general 
education to its students, and there- 
by elevating the tone of thought, 
feeling, and character throughout 
the country. Do the Scotch uni- 
versities in this respect satisfy our 
demands upon them? If we give 
but a qualified affirmation to this 
uestion, we must emphatically state 
that the cause of partial failure is 
not any want of ability or of con- 
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scientious labour on the part of the 
teachers, nor is it the absence of in- 
dustry, zeal, and attention on the 
part of a very considerable portion 
of the students. We must answer, 
that if there are within the univer- 
sities a considerable number of stu- 
dents of high attainments, wide 
and accurate knowledge, and liberal 
culture, there are no means of pub- 
licly ascertaining their existence. 
While the teaching of the different 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridge is 
constantly tested by examinations, in 
which the pupils of different Tutors 
compete with one another, and are 
ranked according to their merits by 
an independent tribunal of exa- 
miners, the teaching of each of the 
Scotch Professors is tested solely 
by himself. The number of gradu- 
ates is small in comparison with that 
of the students attending the uni- 
versities: in the examination for 
degrees, each professor examines 
his own students on his own sub- 
ject; he is the sole judge of their 
attainments and of the success of 
his own labours. The public may 
know that a professor is a popular 
and eloquent lecturer; he may at 
the same time be asound, thorough, 
and successful teacher, but there 
are really no means of ascertaining 
this, and no motive, except his own 
sense of duty and love of his voca- 
tion, to induce him to aim at the 
reality rather than the appearance 
of good teaching. 

Not only is there no adequate 
test of successful study, but there is 
also no sufficient encouragement to 
the student. He can look neither 
to emolument, nor to recognised 
honour, nor to a good start in his 
profession as the reward of his 
labours. The highest testimony to 
his merit is a gold medal or a book, 
generally of showy binding and 
uninteresting contents,—which is 
hardly the kind of recognition cal- 
culated to make him feel that he has 
——, beyond the state of a school- 
yoy. There is further little or 
nothing in the system of the Scotch 
universities capable of calling forth 
and directing that concentration of 
attention, memory, and thought, im- 
plied in grasping a subject as a 
whole, and mastering it minutely in 
its details, which many hold, and 
we think wisely, to be the most 
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useful of all the agencies employed 
in educating a man’s intellect. 

But the greatest evil with which 
the Scotch universities have to con- 
tend is one which Professor Blackie 
most strongly and most justly 
presses on public attention, viz., 
that they have to fulfil—and that 
necessarily with most inadequate 
success—the functions of prepara- 
tory schools. It is by no means 
uncommon for students to enter the 
university with no previous know- 
ledge of Greek or mathematics, with 
little Latin, and that little very in- 
accurately known. They come up 
at all ages—from twelve and thir- 
teen to forty, sometimes still later. 
In some cases the numbers attend- 
ing the junior classes amount to 
nearly two hundred students. They 
are under no kind of discipline when 
out of the class-room; they remain 
for six months at college, return to 
their homes in summer, resume their 
studies in the following winter, and 
frequently in this immature state of 
preparation enter upon the studies 
of logic and mental philosophy. Of 
course, this is not a true description 
of all;—to those students whose 
parents reside in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, an opportunity is afforded 
of obtaining a good school training, 
and while attending the college 
classes they enjoy the advantages of 
home discipline. But even these 
students of whom we speak, most 
frequently enter the universities at 
anage quite unsuited for professorial 
teaching and for academic freedom. 
They would in general make much 
more progress at school. It is im- 
possible for the most devoted pro- 
fessor to teach Latin or Greek accu- 
rately to a large and heterogeneous 
class of students with the limited 
control that he possesses over their 
private studies, and with the limited 
time that he is able to devote to 
each individual case. Whatever else 
may be taught by professorial lec- 
tures, or even professorial catechis- 
ing, the foundations of accurate 
scholarship must be laid in school 
training or private reading and 
tuition. Of what use is it to teach 
philosophical principles of grammar 
and philology to lads who do not 
understand the commonest con- 
structions, or recognise the most 
ordinary inflexions, or know the 
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meaning of the simplest words? 
How is it possible to infuse an 
enthusiasm for Greek literature 
into those who can merely blunder 
through a book or two of Homer 
and Herodotus with the help of 
a translation? Even the better 
students very rarely have read so 
accurately and extensively as to be 
capable of any real insight into 
philological criticism, or into the 
spirit of Greek literature, history, 
and philosophy. Professors of the 
ancient languages never can do the 
work of schoolmasters adequately, 
nor can they satisfy their own views 
of professorial teaching, until the 
have to deal with students well- 
trained previously, and able and 
willing to combine extensive private 
reading with attendance on college 
lectures. 

We heartily agree with all that 
Professor Blackie says on this sub- 
ject, and we believe that no real 
reform can take place in university 
teaching until the burgh schools are 
re-organized and better endowed. 
We believe, also, that in the larger 
universities at least sound teaching 
cannot be imparted to the great 
mass of the svudents, unless the 
labours of the professor be supple- 
mented by those of a tutor or 
assistant, who may attend to the 
grammatical drilling of the less 
advanced students, and may exer- 
cise a personal superintendence over 
the private studies and composition 
of the better class of scholars. 

Two measures the universities 
might adopt without difficulty, 
which would be sure to have a most 
beneficial effect upon the schools. 
First, they might adopt universally 
—what has been adopted lately in 
Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s—the 
practice of holding an entrance ex- 
amination, which all students should 
be required to pass. At first they 
might have to content themselves 
with exacting very little previous 
knowledge, but the standard might 
be from year to year considerably 
raised. This requirement wouldvery 
soon act in raising the teaching of 
the schools. It would be regarded 
by the community among whom he 
lived as disgraceful in a schoolmaster 
to have many of his pupils rejected; 
he would have to exert himself to 
mect the demands made upon them ; 
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and we should hope also that it 
would be regarded as disgraceful 
in the patrons of schools to appoint 
unqualified persons from any con- 
sideration of personal favour or 
sectarian sympathy. We can un- 
derstand no ground on which this 
reform can be opposed, except the 
vested rights of apathy and indo- 
lence. In the second place, the few 
endowments in the way of entrance 
bursaries that Scotch students enjoy 
should be a// awarded by examina- 
tion on the subjects of school educa- 
tion—such as Latin, Greek, mathe- 
matics, English composition. As 
a proof of the necessity of some 
change in the mode of administering 
the few endowments of the kind, we 
may mention this fact, that in one 
of the universities, while the few 
open bursaries obtained by fair 
competition do not amount to £10 
a-year, there are three bursaries of 
£90 a-year for nine years, enjoyed 
by students who would have had no 
chance of being successful im an 
open competition. The ground of 
their good fortune is solely the 
accident of their name. Any com- 
ment on this fact would be thrown 
away on those who hold that the 
founder of a bursary or fellowship 
may retain for all time the exact dis- 
posal of the property that belonged 
to him in his fifetime ; for those who 
do not believe in such inalienable 
rights any comment would be super- 
fluous. 

In regard to the actual siudies 
pursued within the universities, the 
ordinary ‘curriculum’ (as it is called) 
comprises Latin, Greek, mathe- 
matics, logic, rhetoric, moral and 
natural philosophy. Before con- 
sidering the ropriety of extending 
the sphere of studies, a few words 
may be said on the mode in which 
these different branches of know- 
ledge are taught. In regard to the 
— of mathematics and natural 
philosophy we do not feel qualified 
to form an opinion. If we might 
judge from the very eminent success 
attained by several Scotch students 
at Cambridge, we should conclude 
that these branches of knowledge 
were not only (as they un- 
doubtedly are) most honourably 
represented, but were also most 
efficiently taught in Scotland. The 
other branches of knowledge are 
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as honourably represented, but are 
perhaps less suited to the mode of 
instruction pursued in the Scotch 
colleges, and in some measure ne- 
cessitated by the limited means for 
procuring books at the disposal of 
the students. 

The education of the student’s 
mind is formed principally by listen- 
ing to lectures, taking copious notes 
of them, and reproducing, from day 
to day, or from week to week, in ex- 
aminations and written essays, the 
knowledge thus acquired. In the 
classical departments the prepara- 
tion of a short daily lesson is also 
required in most of the classes, and 
the students are called up ‘to con- 
strue,’ and are examined in the 
same way asinaschool. Now the 
system of teaching mainly by lec- 
tures is calculated indeed to de- 
velope the faculty of attention ; and 
the practice of writing essays from 
the notes of the professor’s lectures 
may foster a rhetorical fluency of 
ial and an ingenuity in spinning 
theories out of words. But there is 
little in this mode of teaching, unless 
it be carried on in combination with 
extensive private reading, calculated 
to exercise the memory or the judg- 
ment, to awaken originality of mind, 
to train the students to accuracy or 
concentration of thought, to brin 
their faculties into contact wit 
living realities, or to impart a true 
insight into anything. The greatest 
evil arising from tlus system is the 
tendency, so soon acquired, to sub- 
stitute words for things—to argue 
about, and to draw conclusions 
from the terms used by the pro- 
fessor, which, while representing 
true ideas to him, may be but 
misty abstractions or empty sounds 
to the student. The classical stu- 
dent, if he does not read and think 
for himself, learns, from the ablest 
ponies of his professor, to trans- 
ate a difficult passage by rote, 
to quote lines that he cannot con- 
strue from authors that he has never 
seen, to accumulate in his note-book 
information and opinions which he 
never verifies, and to satisfy himself 
with knowing resulis when the 
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and when their value depends on 
the process by which they were 
reached, and the truths with which 
they are connected. The value of 
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lectures on literary and _philo- 
sophical subjects is in proportion 
to the previous culture and know- 
ledge of the hearer. Their principal 
use is to communicate impulse ; 
to give life and freshness to a 
subject; to elevate the feeling and 
the imagination of the student; to 
suggest new trains of thought to 
him ; to impart unity to details, and 
to show the relation of different 
parts to a whole question — oc- 
casionally to bring together infor- 
mation from scattered sources not 
accessible to him—but they ought 
never to supersede the self-educa- 
tion derived from books and quiet 
thought. 

We believe, too, that more might 
be made than at present of the fune- 
tion of examiner vested in the pro- 
fessor, if, besides catechizing the 
student from day to day on the 
lesson prepared on the previous 
night, he were to test his power of 
mastering a subject or work re- 
quiring a continuous effort of mind, 
method and concentration of 
thought, the power of insight, and 
of assimilating the ideas of a higher 
intellect. If occasional searching 
examinations took the place of, or 
were added to the daily catechizing, 
there is every reason to expect, 
among other good results, that the 
long summer vacations would be 
at more profitably by the students 
than at present. Such examinations 
do exist in some of the universities, 
chiefly in the classical departments, 
and many students who have taken 
part in them look back upon them 
as much the most improving part of 
their academic career. 

We proceed now to consider the 
propriety of extending the ‘curri- 
culum’ of studies, and here we find 
ourselves at variance with the views 
propounded by the association for 
the extension of the universities. 
We believe that our difference with 
them rests mainly on this—that the 
propounders of those views desire 
to combine the two-fold objects of 
academic reform (by which we 
understand reform in the means and 
appliances of education), and the 
endowment of speculative studies 
on their own account. With both 
objects we sympathize ; but the first 
we think most imperatively de- 
manded at present, and the two ob- 
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jects may be pursued separately. 
hy should the endowment of lite- 
rature necessarily take the form of a 
professorship, unless where teaching 
goes along with ij? We think there 
is a chance that public opposition to 
the latter object may onniniaes the 
success of the former, for which 
public sympathy may otherwise be 
expected. 
he chief practical ne pro- 
posed by the ‘ Association for the ex- 
tension of Scotch Universities,’ is the 
endowment of additional professor- 
ships. In considering whether these 
additional endowments are required, 
we regard them solely in reference 
to education. If it is said that the 
State should support science and 
literature on their own account, we 
answer that that is not the question 
we are at present discussing. We do 
not wish the practical subject of 
university reform to be mixed up 
with a political question of great 
difficulty and uncertainty. It is a 
question that does not apply to Scot- 
land alone. London, Manchester, 
and Dublin have at least as good 
claims to such endowments as Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow. 
The following subjects, then, are 
specified by the Association as sug- 
gested in the meantime for endow- 
ment :— 
1. Constitutional Law and His- 
tory. 

. Political Economy. 

. International Law and Diplo- 
macy. 

. English Language and Litera- 
ture. 

. History of Philosophy, Ancient 
and Modern. 

. Metaphysics apart from Logie 
and Ethics. 

- Modern Continental Litera- 
ture— Teutonic. 

- Modern Continental Litera- 
ture—Romanic. 

g. Comparative Philology and the 

Science of Races. 

10. History of Art ; 
all subjects of great interest and 
importance, and deserving of being 
represented in the Scotch or any 
a oe universities, provided that 
both pecuniary endowments and 
the mental capacities of young stu- 
dents were unlimited. Is it pro- 
sed that ten new chairs should be 
ded in each of the Scotch uni- 
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versities? If not, an act of injustice 
is committed against those excluded, 
not only on the ground that public 
endowments are granted to some 
and withheld from others, but also 
because these new chairs, if practi- 
eally useful, will tend to withdraw 
the ablest students from the less 
to the more favoured universities. 
Perhaps, if convinced that they 
were imperatively demanded for the 
higher education of the country, the 
provincial universities might waive 
their claims in favour of that of the 
metropolis. But is there any reason 
to believe that they will be practi- 
cally useful for education? Is it 
pene that these subjects should 
pe made part of the regular course 
of study? If not, we have some 
experience to guide us to the con- 
clusion that they will become some- 
thing like sinecures for learned and 
able men, who, though endowed with 
all the will and power to teach and 
lecture, may find only bare walls to 
exercise these faculties upon. We 
have the instance of the chair of As- 
tronomy in Glasgow, adorned by a 
man of genius, one of the most elo- 
quent and popular lecturers, and one 
of the most accomplished gentlemen 
in Scotland, who, though willing and 
anxious to teach, is unable to pro- 
cure aclass. In the same university 
a chair was founded for civil en- 
gineering, which seemed to be espe- 
cially demanded for practical use in 
a great commercial and manufac- 
turing city. The demand for in- 
struction on this subject proved so 
small, that it was not thought neces- 
sary for the professor even to reside 
for any period of the year in Glas- 
gow. There already exists a chair 
of Universal History in Edinburgh, 
adorned, we believe, by as learned 
and accomplished a gentleman as is 
likely to be found to fill any of the 
ten new chairs. He too is unable 
to procurea class. Many more such 
instances might be quoted. And, 
further, the example of Oxford and 
Cambridge may serve as a warning 
not to burden Scotch universities— 
for the present at least—with pro- 
fessorial chairs, upon which attend- 
ance is not imperative on the student. 

But is it proposed to make these 
studies a part of the regular ‘cur- 
riculum’? Surely not all of them. 
Some of them we should gladly 
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welcome as indispensable. The 
minute study and thorough mastery 
of some eras of ancient and mo- 
dern history—a study implying 
not the mere knowledge of a dry 
catalogue of facts, acquired from a 
modern compendium, but an insight 
into the spirit and life of past times, 
and a philosophical appreciation of 
their bearing on civilization, de- 
rived, not from @ priori theories of 
human nature, but from the induc- 
tive comparison of facts—is not only 
one of the finest exercises both of 
the understanding and of the ima- 
gination, but would be peculiarly 
serviceable as a counteraction to the 
rhetorical and what are called the 
metaphysical tendencies of Scotch 
education. We should gladly see 
orofessorships of history established 
in all the universities, provided that 
their object was genuine and tho- 
rough teaching, as well as able 
lecturing and historical speculation 
and discovery. 

But we cannot afford to give up 
any subject in the existing curricu- 
lum ; nor is the capacity of ordinary 
students fitted to master many more. 
We should not like to see them 
filling their note-books with more 
undigested matter, cramping the 
natural healthy growth of their 
minds, and leaving themselves no 
time to think or read, or to enjoy 
their youth. We should not like 
to see lads of eighteen puzzling 
themselves with the question, whe- 
ther they were to believe in the 
views of the professor of meta- 
physics, or of logic, or of ethics, or 
of the history of philosophy ; for 
we do not understand how the three 
last subjects can be treated without 
reference to the first, and we do 
not see how, in the pews state of 
opinion, there is likely to be agree- 
ment on that. Above all, we should 
feel a moral repugnance at the idea 
of young men who could not read 
Ttalian or German writing essays 
(from their notes on their professor’s 
lectures) on the genius of Dante, or 
dashing off criticisms on Faust and 
the Niebelungen Lied, with enthusi- 
astic pens, to which the exercises 
in Ollendorf would present insur- 
mountable difficulties. Political eco- 
nomy is already taught in most of 
the universities. When the works 
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can be got from the libraries, a 
student who has been well trained 
in other studies will not need a pro- 
fessor spevially and entirely devoted 
to this subject, though he may be, 
as he now is, assisted in his studies 
by the occasional lectures and exami- 
nations of a professor. It is surely 
part of the business of the existing 
professors of mental philosophy to 
communicate their views on the his- 
torical progress and evolution of 
thought. As regards the claims of 
English literature, we have sufficient 
faith in the genial enthusiasm of 
youth to believe that they will be 

etter served by leaving the students 
more leisure, than by the eternal 
din of this new machinery of able 
and eloquent lecturing. 

We believe in short that the 
endowment of these additional chairs 
is not imperatively demanded at 

resent, that some of them would, 
if active, introduce confusion and 
further division into a system of 
education, of which one of the great 
defects is the absence of any combi- 
nation and subordination of labour ;* 
if inactive, would become cumber- 
some excrescences. On the other 
hand, reform in the teaching of the 
regular branches of education, and 
additional endowments for develop- 
ing the energies of the Burgh 
schools, and for the encouragement 
of deserving students, and their 
maintenance for a few years after 
finishing their academic course, are 
imperatively demanded. 

Our limits will permit us only 
very briefly to consider what per- 
haps is the most important part of 
our subject, viz., the ‘outlet’ from 
the universities into the different 
callings of life. We believe that 
the proficiency of every student 
should be tested by a Saal casiaiahe 
tion, and that instead of the cer- 
tificates of attendance on the diffe- 
rent classes now given by each pro- 
fessor, a certificate of having passed 
this examination should be the 
stamp of university recognition. 
The more proficient students should 
be encouraged to prepare themselves 
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* The professors act too much like independent teachers, each tied down to one 
definite subject, and too little like members of an organized body. 
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for a standard of examination 
much higher than that passed by 
ordinary students. Toa very limited 
extent this is done by the uni- 
versities at present; but it might 
be carried out far more thoroughly 
if the honour attending success was 
duly recognised. We do not see 
why the honour of obtaining a 
‘first class’ in the Scotch universities 
should not be as much prized in 
Scotland as similar honours obtained 
at Oxford and Cambridge are in 
England. No doubt a stronger 
stimulus would be given if endow- 
ments were attached to such success, 
and we trust that, if additional en- 
dowments are granted, or in any way 
raised for the Scotch universities, a 
considerable portion of them may 
be devoted to this purpose. We 
believe that the honour attaching to 
a ‘good degree’ in the English 
universities depends mainly on 
three conditions: firstly, on the high 
standard of attainment required of 
the candidates in the different 
branches of knowledge on which 
they are examined ; secondly, on the 
number of the candidates and the 
wide extent of the field from which 
they are drawn, in consequence of 
which the merits not only of the can- 
didates themselves, but also of all the 
colleges within the university, and, 
in some measure, of all the great 
schools in the country are tested ; 
and thirdly, on the independence and 
disinterestedness of the tribunal b 

which the candidates are examined. 
If honours obtained in the Scotch 
universities are to receive similar 
recognition, the required standard 
of attainment must be raised, the 
different colleges or universities (for 
the words are really synonymous in 
Scotland) must compete with one 
another, the candidates must be 
tested by a tribunal independent of 
their teachers. If a student at 
present obtains first class honours 
in a Scotch university, his merit is 
not appreciated, because there is no 
means of ascertaining its value. A 
‘first class,’ for instance, in one 
university might, for all the public 
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can tell, be granted more easily than 
an ordinary degree inanother. No 
person can know anything whatever 
of the real proficiency of the can- 
didate except his examiner on each 
subject, who at present is the same 
person, by whom he has been in- 
structed on that subject. It is not 
desired that the professors should 
necessarily be excluded from the 
office of examiners for degrees, but 
that they should be associated in 
the office with other persons, and 
that in no case should they be the 
sole tribunal by which the merits 
of their own pupils are ascertained. 
We shall briefly indicate the ad- 
vantages likely to arisefrom bringing 
the students of the different colleges 
into competition with one another 
before an independent tribunal :— 
the additional publicity given to the 
results of academic teaching; the 
stimulus thus applied to the pro- 
fessors, and the necessity imposed 
on them, both of zealous and efficient 
teaching, and of keeping pace with 
the educational progress of their 
time; the reality of the honour which 
will result to the successful candi- 
dates in so wide a competition ; the 
stimulus that the prospect of com- 
peting with unknown antagonists 
will give to the most advanced 
students in the different colleges ; 
the substitution of a manly for a 
boyish method of study, from the 
necessity imposed on the students 
of mastering a subject, instead of 
preparing a daily lesson’; of grap- 
pling with the materials of educa- 
tion as a whole, instead of being 
merely immersed from day to day 
in unmeaning details: the proba- 
bility that part of the long summer 
vacations, now often wasted even b 
the best students, will hencefort 
be properly employed in private 
study, to which this final examina- 
tion will afford an adequate motive 
and a steady direction: the trainin 
in examinations thus supplied, which 
will give to Scotch students a better 
chance of competing for Indian ap- 
pointments, &c., with their English 
and Irish rivals. Provided that the 
different universities were willing 
to lay aside all jealousies of one 
another, and professors to make 
some sacrifice of personal dignity 
in favour of a national good, we 
cannot see any real objection to the 
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adoption of this scheme. We have 
heard such as the following urged: 
—that the prospect of honour with- 
out emolument will not be a suffi- 
cient motive for exertion on the 
part of the students. 

We answer (though the whole 
question of additional endowment is 
too wide for our present discussion), 
that we may fairly hope to see 
some emolument granted to the 
most successful candidates, sufficient 
to help them in the first years of 
professional life, or to support them 
while prosecuting their further 
studies, though not sufficient to 
tempt them to lapse into a life of 
ease andidleness. But in any case, 
by the proposed scheme there is 
nothing withdrawn from such sti- 
mulus to exertion as at present ex- 
ists. Those who are familiar with 
the excessive ambition with which 
Scotch students at present strive 
for trifling honours in their own 
classes, which are only heard of 
within their college and in their 
own homes, might be inclined to fear 
that the stimulus of concentrating 
all their efforts on the attainment of 
an honour, sure to be recognised by 
the country, and to be accepted as 
a test of ability and industry in en- 
tering on any profession, likely, too, 
to lead to such appointments as pro- 
feszorial chairs and the best endowed 
masterships in schools, would have 
the effect of raising the youthful 
ambition to an unhealthy pitch. Of 
the two at least we should be more 
een to apprehend this latter 
evil. 

It has been objected that there 
would be some difficulty in finding 
examiners unconnected with the 
universities. It would undoubtedly 
be essential to secure a board of ex- 
aminers who would inspire perfect 
confidence and respect. But we 
cannot for a moment doubt that 
among the professional classes, the 
men of leisure, and the masters of 
schools in Scotland, a_ sufficient 
number of gentlemen may be found 
perfectly able and willing to co- 
operate with such of the professors 
as might from year to year fill the 
office of examiners. Ina short time 
examiners would easily be provided 
out of the most successful candidates 
of previous years. 

We do not know if the objection 
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has been made, but we fear it may 
be made, that this scheme of final 
examination is borrowed from the 
Oxford schools or the Cambridge 
triposes. Now the English and 
Scotch universities are so very un- 
like, their characteristic faults and 
excellences are so diametrically op- 
pee to one another, that we need 
ardly say that we should regard 
any attempt to remodel Scotch uni- 
versities after the pattern of those 
of England not only as wholly im- 
racticable, but as extremely un- 
esirable. It was acommon charge 
against Oxford reformers that the 
sought toimitate German and Seotch 
universities, while they merely 
sought to supply what was most 
defective in their own system by the 
adoption of certain means which 
common sense indicated, and which 
they did not choose to reject money 
because they existed elsewhere. We 
admit that such a scheme of final 
examination is a part of the Oxford 
system—and is that part of the 
system to which, in the main, all 
improvement for the last fifty years 
is due—an improvement which even 
the bitterest enemies of the English 
universities would not deny, if they 
had any knowledge of what Oxford 
was before the first examination 
statute was enacted. The Scotch uni- 
versities may, if it gives them any 
pe congratulate themselves on 
aving escaped many of the abuses 
and obsolete usages prevalent else- 
where. They are especially fortu- 
nate in having escaped ecclesiastical 
ascendancy and intolerance. But we 
do not think that the desire of being 
as unlike Oxford as possible can be 
a sufficient reason for objecting to 
this measure. At all events while 
valuable public appointments are, 
whether wisely or not, given after 
such examinations as we speak of, the 
universities which train their sons 
best in such a system will, ceteris 
paribus, carry off the prizes. 

We may briefly advert to one 
other objection. We have heard it 
said that the tendency of the teaching 
of the English universities is to pro- 
duce a certain uniform type of cha- 
racter, opinions, attainments, and in- 
tellectual capacity, allowing no free 
play to individual bent or genius. 
We believe that this uniformity is 
apparent rather than real; and is 
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not more remarkable than what a 
stranger would superficially observe 
among German students, young 
Scotch advocates, or any other bod 
of young men who were muc 
thrown together and exposed to the 
same influences. Even if the fact 
were true, the cause might be sought 
in the extreme social intimacy exist- 
ing among the young men at the 
English universities, and in their 
comparative isolation from other in- 
fluences, rather than in the examina- 
tions. No one indeed who has had 
experience in competitive examina- 
tions will regardthem as a panacea by 
which the ‘ emendation of the human 
intellect’ is once for all to be effected, 
norascapable of testing thefinest and 
rarest intellectual qualities; still we 
believe that there will be a general 
concurrence of opinion among those 
competent from experience to judge 
on the subject, that they are the 
best instrument hitherto discovered 
for developing, directing, and test- 
ing that self-education, which is the 
on q fitting education for men. 
here are other questions con- 
nected with University Reform in 
Scotland—such as that of endow- 
ments, of academic patronage and 
government, the connexion between 
the universities and the learned 
professions, student life in Scotland, 
&c., upon which we cannot enter at 
resent. The whole question is 
ully ripe for discussion; but there 
is not sufficient agreement of view 
in the different universities, or 
among the public at large, to 
justify immediate action.. While 
anticipating the greatest service to 
the cause from ‘the Association,’ 
and thankfully acknowledging that, 
but for the energy of its founders, 
no step would probably have been 
taken in the matter, we should above 
all things deprecate any premature 
legislation founded on the views 
which they put prominently for- 
ward. We doubt if they represent 
the opinions of any considerable 
number of those who recognise the 
necessity of some university reform. 
One out of the two principal uni- 
versities of the country seems to 
stand entirely aloof from the move- 
ment. In another university there 
is a strong feeling of the necessity 
of reform in the education of the 
student, but no sympathy with the 
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proposed addition of so many pro- 
fessorial chairs. The points of 

eement and disagreement cannot 
be fully elicited by the discussion of 
a public meeting, which is most 
suitable for the enunciation of views 
on which no diversity of opinion 
exists. 

It seems to us that in the present 
state of the question the most 
natural suggestion to make is the 
appointment of a commission of 
inquiry, similar to those which 
elicited such important evidence 
and submitted such judicious re- 
commendations in reference to the 
English universities. It may be 
objected that two royal commissions 
have already sent in reports on the 
subject without leading to any re- 
sult. But at the time of their ap- 

ointment there was little interest 
elt in the question ; the public was 
apathetic, the universities, we be- 
lieve, were generally antagonistic to 
the inquiry. The precedent of the 
English university commissions 


would afford a ground of confidence, 
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lead to practical results. A com- 
mission, if composed of persons who 
would inspire confidence, would at 
present in many quarters be eagerly 
welcomed. Itwould not, we think, be 
desirable to appoint to the office an 
persons unconnected with Scotland, 
nor men of mere political or social 
eminence not practically acquainted 
with the difficulties and the wants 
of astudent, Persons of note and 
mark in the world may be found, 
who, while in no way merely book- 
ish men, have yet shown that they 
know by experience the meaning of 
genuine study. We trust that the 
gentlemen specified will excuse us 
if, without authority, we give as in- 
stances such names as those of 
Colonel Mure, Sir David Brewster, 
and the Dean of the Faculty of 
Advocates, as sure, from their re- 
spective eminence in learning, 
science, and professional life, to 
command the confidence of their 
countrymen, if they were willing 
and able to accept such an office.* 
W. ¥. 8. 


that a similar inquiry would now 


* While complaining of the absence of endowment in the Scotch universities, 
we omitted to mention the valuable small exhibitions from Glasgow College to 
Balliol College, Oxford, to which many Scotchmen gratefully acknowledge that 
they have been indebted for advantages which would otherwise have been beyond 
their reach. The stimulus given to education by these exceptional endowments is 
a strong argument in favour of further endowment. The candidates for these ap- 
pointments are encouraged by the hopes of future distinction to carry on their 
private reading extensively, and are thus enabled to derive full benefit from the 
excellent teaching and prelections of their classical professors. But we call these 
endowments exceptional not only because they are limited to one university, but 
because they are attainable only by that very small class of students who desire 
to finish their academic studies at Oxford. Their necessary action is to withdraw 
young scholars from the Scotch to the English universities. While fully 
acknowledging the great benefit of these endowments, we desire to see an equal 
encouragement held out to the much larger class of students in all the universities, 
who complete their academic course in Scotland. 

In leaving the subject, we must again repeat, that, if the Scotch universities fail 
in affording a thorough education to their students, the cause of failure is not any 
want of ability or attainment on the part of the professors. In respect of the 
qualifications of the individual professors, we believe that the Scotch universities 
would bear comparison with any similar institution in the kingdom. The whole 
scope of these remarks is to find some means by which the gap between the attain- 
ments and capacity of the teachers and those of the taught may be filled up. 
The reform that is wanted is not in the learning, &c., of the professors, but in the 
circumstances and condition of the students. 





